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PREFACE. 


J.  HE  following  pages  contain  some  account  of  the  followers  of 
the  truth,  in  Great  Britain,  between  the  years  1400  and  154G. 

liitter,  indeed,  were  the  suffcrinj^s  inflicted  upon  the  poor 
Lollards  and  Gospellers,  dnrinj;  that  period,  by  the  Church  of 
Konie,  but  they  were  enabled  to  bear  a  powerful  testimony  to  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
enmity  manifested  against  tiiem.  IVIany  contests,  recorded  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  have  arisen  upon  less  important  points  ; 
but  we  should  ever  bnar  in  mind,  that  the  difference's  between 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  those  whose  suiferinffs  are  related  in 
the  following  pages,  arose  upon  ih?\t  great  question.  How  shall 
Man  de  just  with  God?  The  Lollards  and  Gospellers  had 
learned  from  the  Scriptures,  that  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ ;"  (I  Cor.  ii.)  that "  the 
blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all  sin;"  (1  John  i.  7.)  and  that 
**  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righte- 
ous, and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;"  (I  John  ii.  1,  2.) 
also,  that  there  is  but  '*  one  mediator  between  God  and  man." 
(1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  Having  learned  these  important  truths,  they  could 
not  rest  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which, 
in  those  days,  taught  its  votaries,  as  it  does  at  present,  to  trust  in 
human  merits,  as  well  as  in  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  to  look  to  other  mediators,  besides  Him  who  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;  with  other  errors  of  vital  importance. 

Thus  we  are  not  to  consider  these  particulars  as  furnishing 
merely  a  history  of  human  contests,  and  earthly  passions.  They 
are  far  more  momentous ;  for  they  relate  to  subjects  connected 
with  the  salvation  or  perdition  of  souls  !  And,  viewed  as  such, 
assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we 
inquire  into  these  subjects,  or  disregard  them. 

Hitherto,  these  details  have  been  allowed  to  remain  scattered 
through  many  large  and  expensive  volumes,  inaccessible  to  the 
generality  of  readers;  for  although  accounts  of  the  persecutions 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  have  been  repeatedly  printed  in 
various  forms,  no  distinct  account  has  been  published  of  the 
period  noticed  in  these  pages,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  readers  in 
general;  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  many  respects, 
the  details  are  equally  important  and  instructive. 
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The  Compiler  will  not  offer  any  excuse,  or  apology,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task;*  he  trusts  it  has 
been  undertaken  with  a  desire  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
leaders  ;  and  with  Him, from  whom  alone  "  all  good  thoughts  and 
just  works  do  proceed,"  he  desires  to  leave  the  result.  He  has 
examined  many  volumes,  both  of  Protestant  and  Romish  authors, 
to  collect  the  particulars  inserted  in  the  following  pages,  and 
cannot  but  express  his  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  narra- 
tives. Romanists  have  accused  Protestant  writers,  and  Fox,  in 
particular,  of  giving  currency  to  falsehoods.  This  outcry  was 
made  immediately  his  work  appeared  ;  he  completely  refuted 
these  slanders,  as  may  be  sesn  in  the  later  editions  he  published, 
but  they  have  been  repeated  to  the  present  day,  and  are  now 
circulated  with  increased  activity.  They  are  without  foundation  ; 
and  whoever  examines  the  authorities  adduced  by  Fox,  and 
similar  historians,  will  be  convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  their 
narratives,  and  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  they  examined 
the  evidences  and  documents  whence  their  accounts  are  drawn. t 

The  details  respecting  the  early  sufferers  in  this  cause,  are 
comparatively  brief  and  imperfect.  Printing  was  not  then  in- 
vented. Their  persecutors  desired  tha.t  their  memorial  should 
perish  with  them,  and  were  able,  for  tUe  most  part,  to  destroy 
such  accounts  as  were  written.  Some  interesting  documents, 
however,  escaped  them,  and,  by  a  sin-^ular  providence,  in  many 
instances,  the  Romanists  recorded  the  truths  maintained  by 
these  martyrs,  as  weil  as  their  own  cruel  conduct  towards  them  ; 
thus  supplying  evidence  which  cannot  be  disputed  ! 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  detailing  events  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  general  historian,  but,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  many  temf)oral  occurrences, 
by  Divine  Providence,  were  made  the  means  of  introducing 
spiritual  benefits  into  our  land;  and  it  was  impossible  to  omit 
noticing  these  particulars,  without  passing  over  the  main  design 
of  this  work.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  state  many  facts^ 
respecting  Cranmer,  and  others,  which  have  been  denied,  or  mis- 
represented, by  Romish  authors,  although  they  are  proved  by 
indisputable  evidence.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  find  an  ac- 
count of  many  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  England. 

Of  late  years,  that  important  subject  has  been  much  ne- 
glected by  Protestants,  while  Romanists  have  been  unceasingly 
active  in  the  circulation  of  accounts,  in  which  the  truth  has  been 

*  One  exception  may  be  made.  The  manner  in  which  this 
work  is  divided  into  Parts,  may,  in  some  instances,  appear  rather 
abrupt  and  arbitrary.  This  has  arisen  fiom  the  work  being 
originally  circulated  as  separate  Tracts,  each  Part  containing 
exactly  one  sheet  of  letter  press. 

t  See  page  71.  To  the  testimonies  there  adduried  may  be 
addpd  that  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Neale,  who  spenks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  JMartyrologist,  and  says,  "No  book  ever 
gave  such  a  mortal  wound  to  Popery  as  this."  See  his  History  of 
the  Puritans. 
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obscured  by  misrepresentations  and  sophistries,  or  more  fre- 
quently  been  concealed  by  direct  falsehoods.  Thus,  comparatively, 
few  amongst  us  are  aware  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  that 
dark  and  dismal  period,  during  which  our  forefathers  were 
enthralled  by  Romish  itinorance  and  superstition.  Surely,  all 
those  who  value  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  deli- 
verance from  mental  and  spiritual  bondage  obtained  thereby, 
should  earnestly  endeavour  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
history  of  that  period,  and  this  is  the  special  duty  of  all  Parenf* 
ami  Itistructors  of  Youth. 

The  above  brief  explanation  has  been  given,  from  a  desire  to 
shew,  that  these  pages  have  not  been  compiled  with  a  political  or 
a  worldly  object ;  at  the  same  time,  the  writer  cannot  but  add, 
that  as  an  Englishman  as  well  as  a  Protestant,  he  desires  to 
feel  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  The  Reformation.  He  rejoices 
to  reflect,  that  similar  feelings  have  been  declared  and  main- 
tained by  those  who  have  held  the  great  doctrine  of  truth,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Reformers,  namely.  Justification  by  faith  alone^ 
in  Hie  finished  work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  and  who,  although 
of  various  denominations,  as  to  outward  observances,  have  ever 
sought  to  keep  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
Many  of  them  now  rest  from  their  labours ;  but  in  their  works, 
though  dead,  they  speak  to  us.  Others  yet  survive,  and  the  in- 
creasing boldness  of  the  advocates  of  Romanism  has  called  them 
forth  to  declare  ilieir  sentiments  on  this  momentous  subject. 

Lastly,  the  writer  would  express  a  hope,  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  avoid  any  observations  of  a  personal  or  political 
nature.  This  is  difficult,  when  the  manner  in  which  the  Romanists 
treat  the  subject  is  considered  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian, 
and  he  has  endeavoured  to  fulfil  it.  When  speaking  of  the  op- 
posers  of  the  truth,  of  old,  the  Apostle  was  enabled  to  say; 
"  Being  reviled,  we  bless  ;"  such  should  be  the  aim  of  all  those 
who  adopt  his  doctrines,  and  such  should  be  their  conduct  towards 
their  opponents  |)er5onu%.  But,  with  respect  to  their  doctrines, 
the  course  also  pointed  out  by  the  same  Apostle  must  be  our 
guide,  "  To  whom,"  says  he,  "  we  gave  place,  no  not  for  an  hour, 
that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  might  continue  with  you."  Then  let 
us  beware  of  sacrificing  the  truth  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  conciliate, 
when  those  who  possess  supreme  authority  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  whose  words  are  received  as  laws  by  the  Romanists, 
continue  in  the  strongest  terms  to  declare  their  irreconcileable 
enmity*  to  the  principles,  which  ever  must  be  the  guide  and 
the  delight  of  every  consistent  Protestant. 

*  See  the  Bull  of  the  present  Pope  against  the  Bible  Society, 
1824  ;  and  his  still  more  recent  Bull,  authorising  the  Jubilee, IS25  ; 
also  the  circular  letter  of  the  Romish  Prelates  in  Ireland,  against 
the  Bible,  Tracts,  &c.  &c. 

The  reader  is  ^Iso  referred  to  a  work,  lately  published  at 
Glasgow,  entitled,  "  The  Protestant  ;"  of  its  value,  to  all  who 
desire  to  examine  respecting  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
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False,  indeed,  is  that  charity  wliich  regards,  with  complacency, 
errors  which  the  word  of  God  condemns.  Wo  cannot  but  hope 
tliat  many,  in  different  ages,  have  been  enlightened  as  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  been  saved,  even  while  tliey  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  we  cannot  consider  that 
they  were  saved  hy  the  doctrines  oif  Popery,  or  by  the  rites  and 
eeremonies  which  it  declares  to  be  of  avail  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Surely,  it  is  time  to  lay  aside  that  false  liberality,  which 
does  not  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of 
divine  revelation.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  opposers  of  the 
truth  can  only  be  induced,  in  any  degree,  to  join  its  followers  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the  truth,  and  that  they  never  will 
rest,  nor  be  satisfied,  unless  the  whole  is  relin(juished.  This 
observation  is  not  designed  to  apply  to  temporal  or  political  cir- 
cumstances, but  solely  to  those  of  a  doctrinal  and  spiritual  nature  ; 
and  therein  let  us  ever  remember  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, 
"  HoUl  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in 
faith  and  love,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus :  Earnestly  contending^  for 
the  faith  tvhich  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.** 


INTRODUCTION. 


A  S  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  assert  that  the  doctrines 
she  maintains,  have  been  held  l)y  the  Church  of  Christ  from 
tlie  earliest  period,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  vievr  of  the 
principal  errors  contained  in  her  Creed,  and  the  periods  at  which 
-they  were  introduced. 

For  a  jjeneral  statement  of  her  peculiar  tenets,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.;  which  is  the  standard  of  doctrine  in 
the  Ciiurch  of  Rome.  It  is  here  re-printed  from  the  copy  published 
in  the  English  language,  by  the  Romanists  themselves.* 

After  reciting  the  Apostles  Creed,  it  proceeds  thus  :  — 

"  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecclesias- 
tical Traditions^  and  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the 
same  Church. 

**  I  also  admit  the  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which 
onv  holy  Mother,  the  Church,  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures :  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise, 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers. 

"  I  also  profess,  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments, 
of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  for  every 
one  :  to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharisty  penance,  extreme  unc- 
tion, oi'ders,  and  matrimony ;  and  that  they  confer  grace:  and 
that  of  these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders,  can-not  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and 
approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  used  in  the  solemn 
administration  of  all  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

"  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which 
have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  council  of  Trent^  con- 
cerning original  sin  ?in(i  justification. 

"  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to  God  a 
true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  And  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  there 
is  truly,  really,  and  substantially  the  body  and  blood,  together  with 
the  sow/ and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and  that  there  is 
made  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood; 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  Tran substantiation.  I 
also  confess,  that  under  either  kind  alone,  Christ  io  received  whole 
and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament. 

*  See  "  The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  as  contained  in  the 
Profession  of  Faith,  published  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  By  R.  Challoner, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Debra,  and  Vic.  Apost.  12  ed.  Lo'nd.  1823. 
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"  I  constantly  hold,  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  tliat  the  souls 
therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  sutfrages  of  the  faithful. 

"  Likewise  that  the  saints,  reigning  together  with  Christ,  are  to 
be  honoured  and  invocated,  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for 
us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  I  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  ever  a  Virgin,  and  also  of  the  other  Saints,  ought  to  be 
bad  and  retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  is  to  be 
given  them. 

"  I  also  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in 
the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to 
chnstia7t  people. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  holy, catholic,  apostolic,  Roman  Church,  for  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churckes ;  and  I  promise  true  obe- 
dience to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  likewise  undoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  coimcii  of  Trent.  And  1 
condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  tilings  contrary  thereto, 
and  all  heresies  which  the  Church  has  condemned,  rejected,  and 
anathematized. 

"  I,  N.  iV.  do  at  this  present  freely  profess,  and  sincerely  hold 
this  true  catholic  faith,  without  (or  out  of)  ivhich  no  one  atu  be 
saved:  and  I  promise  most  constantly  to  retain  and  confess  the 
same  entire  and  unviolated,  (or  whole  and  entire)  with  God's 
assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life."* 

Here  then  we  have  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  to  which  its  clergy  are  required  unequivocally  to  consent, 
and  which  are  inculcated  upon  the  laity  as  necessary  for  them  to 
believe.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  there  are,  many  Romanists 
who  reject  some  of  these  errors  ;  but  this  does  not  shew  that  their 
Church  has  altered  its  tenets;  it  only  proves  that  they  differ,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  from  that  Church,  and,  in  this  respect,  it 
is  a  valuable  commentary  upon  her  boasted  unity. 

To  enter  into  arguments,  shewing  that  these  doctrines  are 
opposed  to  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  religion 
of  Christ,  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place.    However  ignorant 

•  "The  Key  of  Heaven,''  a  Ilomish  devotioHal  book,  (London, 
Keating,  lb23,)  contains  this  creed ;  it  also  gives  the  ten  com- 
mandments as  follows ; — 

1  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods 
before  me. 

2  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

3  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day. 

4  Honour  thy  father  and  mother. 

5  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

0  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

7  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

9  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbours  wife. 

10  Thou  shalt  U'lt  covet  thy  neii^hbours  goods. 
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too  mnny  amongst  us  may  be.  of  the  real  character  of  Popery,  there 
can  be  but  few,  that  are  more  than  merely  nominal  Protestants, 
vrho  will  not  at  oace  see  that  these  doctrines  cannot  be  held  by 
any  church,  which  has  not  departed  from  the  faith,  as  "  delivered 
to  the  saints." 

It  is  more  important  to  trace  the  period  at  wliich  these  errors 
were  first  introduced,  as  we  shall  from  thence  perceive  that  tlve 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition  gradually  increased,  till  t\ui 
world  was  almost  entirely  involved  in  darkness,  as  to  spiritual 
things.  Such  an  inquiry  must  tend  to  excite  us  to  thankfulness 
for  the  spiritual  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  shew  the  falsehood  of  tlie 
assertion,  that  these  tenets  have  alivays  been  held  by  the  church. 

In  the  third  century,*  oblations  began  to  be  frequently  offered 
for  the  dead,  and  the  sacraments  began  to  be  changed  from  the 
simple  form  in  which  they  were  originally  administered.  Oil, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  used  at  baptisms,  and  water  was  mixed 
with  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Syricius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  began  to 
oppose  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ;  but  this  innovation  did  not 
finally  prevail  for  many  centuries.  Much  stress  also  began  to  be 
laid  upon  human  traditions,  and  superstition  made  considerable 
progress.  From  the  time  when  Constantine  became  a  Christian, 
and  the  power  of  heathen  Rome  was  restrained,  the  principles  of 
Popery,  (the  Man  of  Sin,  2  Thess.ji.  3.)  began  to  be  revealed. 
The  ancient  Fathers  generally  understood  the  Roman  empire  was 
tiie  impediment  to  the  Man  of  Sin  being  revealed,  and  therefore 
the  primitive  Christians  were  accustomed  to  pray  for  its  continu- 
ance.   See  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged. 

In  the  Jifth  century,  pictures  and  images  were  introduced. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  turned  into  a  sacri- 
fice, and  mass  was  performed  as  beneficial  for  the  living  and  the 
iieadA  The  clergy  were  partially  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction; 
and  Boniface  III.  Bishop  of  Rome,  assumed  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  who  was  a 
murderer  and  a  usurper ;  thus  claiming  a  supremacy  over  other 


*  See  "^  Caution  to  Protestants,  and  a  Warning  to  Catholics,  a 
sermonhy  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh,lS2o." 

t  Blanco  White,  who  was  a  Romish  Priest,  in  Spain,  says,  that 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  \vas,  and  still  is,  to  the 
Romanist  Priesthood,  a  never  failing  source  of  profit.  The  notion, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  offering  up  the  whole  living  person  a/ 
Christ,  whenever  they  performed  mass,  paved  the  way  to  the 
doctrine  which  makes  the  mass  itself  a  repetition  of  tlie  great 
sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Under  t^c  idea,  that  the 
Priest  who  performs  "  the  bloodless  sacrifice,''  as  they  call  it, 
can  appropriate  the  whole  benefit  of  it  to  the  individual  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  secret  prayer,  before  or  after  consecration,  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  eager,  all  over  the  world,  to  purchase  the 
benefit  of  masses  for  themselves,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  saints, 
by  having  the  masses  done  in  their  praise,  and,  finally,  to  save  the 
souls  of  their  friends  out  of  purgatory,  by  the  same  meauy. 
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bishops ;  whereas  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  during  the  preceding 
centuries,  shew  that  this  power  had  never  been  allowed  ;  and  it 
has  not  been  admitted  by  the  Christians  of  the  Greek,  the  Syrian, 
or  the  Armenian  Churches. 

In  the  seventh  century,  Boniface  IV.  opened  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  commanding  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  to  be 
worshipped  therein.  Divine  service  was  ordered  to  be  celebrated 
every  where,  only  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  Saints  were  invoked  in 
the  public  prayers,  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  made  further 
progress. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Pope  Zachary  deposed  Childeric,  King  of 
France,  and  set  up  Pepin  m  his  room.  Certain  meats  were 
forbidden,  the  worship  of  Images  was  confirmed,  by  the  second 
council  of  Nice;  Pilgrimages  were  enjoined,  and  many  new  saints 
were  canonized. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  effects  of  these  inventions  became 
more  dec'dcdly  manifest.  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  fa\ourite 
champion  of  the  Romanists,  declares,  *'  there  never  was  any  age 
more  unlearned  and  more  unhappy."  Such  is  tlie  testimony  of 
one  of  their  own  writers. 

In  the  tenth  century,  ignorance  and  vice  had  advanced.  The 
Popes  earnestly  sought  for  temporal  power  and  wealth.  The 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  now  decidedly  set  forth,  and 
many  lesser  superstitions  arose.  Cardinal  Baronius,  the  Romish 
Annalist,  states,  "  In  this  century,  '  the  abomination  of  de- 
solation' was  seen  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  see  of 
St.  Peter  were  placed  the  most  wicked  of  men.  And  how  hideous 
was  the  face  of  the  Roman  Church,  when  filthy  and  impudent 
prostitutes  governed  all  at  Rome."  Dark,  indeed,  is  this  picture  ; 
but  if  we  consider  the  gradual  introduction  of  error,  already 
noticed,  we  must  exclaim,  *'  Is  there  not  a  causer" 

In  the  eleventh  century.  Pope  Hildebrand,  named  Gregory  VII. 
raised  the  power  of  the  Papacy  above  all  temporal  monarchs. 
Purgatory  and  Transubstantiation  were  more  strongly  maintained  ; 
Relics,  Beads,  and  pretended  Miracles  abounded.  This  state 
of  error  and  darkness  could  only  be  supported  by  severe 
persecution.  Accordingly  we  find  some  who  opposed  these 
corruptions,  burned  to  death  at  Orleans,  in  1017,  for  pretended 
heresy  ;  they  were  Canons  of  the  Cathedral,  in  that  city. 

Itiihe  twelfth  century,  INIonarchs  were  dethroned,  and  treated 
with  contemi)t  by  the  Popes.  The  Scriptures  were  generally  set 
aside,  while  the  absurdities  of  what  is  called  ''  School  divinity" 
were  carried  to  their  height. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Scriptures  were  almost  forgotten. 
The  cup  was  denied  to  the  laity,  auricular  confession  of  sins  to  a 
Priest  was  enjoined,  and  his  absolution  was  accounted  necessary 
to  salvation.  The  Council  of  Lateran  ordered  transubstantiation 
to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  Franciscan  and  Domi- 
nican orders  of  Monks  and  Friars,  as  well  as  the  Inquisition, 
by  which  even  parents  are  compelled  to  accuse  their  children,  if 
they  suspect  them  of  heresy,  were  established.  The  Albigenses 
and  Waldenses  were  destroyed  by  thousands,  for  opposing  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Jubilee  was  appointed  by 
Boniface  VIIL 
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In  tUt  fourteenth  century,  Romanism  may  be  coii«idered  at  itJ* 
Iiciajln  ;  but  even  then  not  half  the  professed  followers  of  Christ 
were  suiijcctcd  to  its  sway.  The  I'ope  was  now  blasphemonsly 
styled,  '*  Our  Lord  God  the  Pope,"  and  was  considered  a  deity. 
The  Itomish  Clergy  were  extremely  dissolute  and  impiou*,  and 
rnled  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But  a  better  day  began 
to  dawn  ;  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation  had  appeared,  and 
tlie  bright  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  were  again  about 
to  shine  upon  the  world. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the  Roman- 
ists continued  in  their  full  extent,  and  the  people  began  to  cry 
aloud  for  reformation.  The  Papacy  was  rent  by  schism  ;  the 
general  councils  assumed  power  over  the  Pope  himself.  The 
Scriptures  were  again  circulated  in  the  vulgar  tongues ;  the  art 
of  printing  was  invented.  From  this  time  light  and  knowledge 
increased,  and  the  power  of  Romanism  declined.  To  support  this 
sinking  cause,  greater  violence  and  cruelty  were  resorted  to,  and 
heretics  were  pursued  with  unrelenting  rigour.  At  that  period,  the 
struggles  recorded  in  the  following  pages  began. 

Here  this  brief  sketch  maybe  closed.  The  Reformation  having 
advanced,  the  council  of  Trent  was  held,  and  the  final  seal  of 
authority  was  stamped  on  the  errors  just  enrtmerated.  Human 
traditions  were  declared  equal  to  the  Scriptures,  which  were  for- 
bidden to  be  read  by  the  laity,  except  under  such  restrictions,  as, 
in  fact,  amounted  to  a  direct  and  full  prohibition,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  such.  The  doctrines  of  human  merit,  works  of  su« 
pererogation,  and  purgatory,  received  the  most  decided  sanction, 
and  all  were  anathematized  who  opposed  them.  The  doctrine, 
that  no  faith  was  to  be  maintained  with  heretics,  first  taught  by 
die  Popes,  and  adopted  by  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1415, 
was  confirmed ;  and  the  twelve  new  articles  of  faith,  already 
enumerated,  were  added  to  the  creed  of  Rome.  All  its  errors 
and  abominations  were  sanctioned  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  this  council  continue  to  be  the 
rule  of  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  present  day.  They 
were  finally  arranged  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  the  form  already  given, 
and  every  Priest  is  bound  to  obey  them. 

Nor  is  this  mere  matter  of  theory.  If  we  look  at  Spain,  Italy, 
Ireland,  France,  and  other  countries  where  Romanism  prevails, 
we  shall  see  that  these  tenets,  in  their  fullest  extent,  are  received 
and  acted  upon  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  Popery  does 
not  rule  with  such  an  undisturbed  sway  as  formerly.  The  pro- 
gress of  light  and  knowledge,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  acts  as  a  weight  upon  the  system ;  under  which,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  it  nnist  sink;  its  struggles  to  cast  off  this 
power  are  felt  at  the  present  moment  throughout  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  a  still  more  awful  crisis  may  be  at  hand, 
bat  the  final  event  is  not  doubtful.  The  day  approaches  when  the 
voice  of  the  angel  shall  proclaim,  "Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen." 
(Rev.  xiv.  8.) 

But  Romanism  in  our  land  appears  under  a  milder  aspect. 
And  although  its  doctrines  in  reality  remain  unchanged,  and  it» 
principal  advocates  glory  in  declaring  that  they  are  so  ;  yet  too 


many  amongst  us  are  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  but  one  branch  of 
the  Chinch  of  Christ,  nay,  the  oldest,  and  most  venerable, 
although,  perhaps,  (as  they  term  it,)  in  some  degree,  fallen  into 
error  !  But  this  is  not  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  wholly  cor- 
rupted; its  departures  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  not  confined 
to  modes  of  worship  and  minor  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  decidedly 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  leading  and  vital  truths  of 
Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  in  its  distinguishing  doctrines  and  cus- 
toms it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Heathenism  than  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  !♦ 

Here  v^e  may  inquire,  in  what  respect  has  a  change  taken  place. 
Do  not  Romanists  still  boast  of  the  infallibility  of  their  Church, 
and  assert,  that  it  alone  holds  the  doctrines  of  Truth  ?  Do  we  not 
hear  in  our  own  land  of  its  pretensions  to  miraculous  powers  ?  Ha» 
any  council,  or  public  authority,  repealed  even  one  of  the  objec- 
tionable doctrines  set  forth  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent?  Has  the  Pope  commanded  the  Romanists  no  longer  to 
obey  him  in  preference  to  their  rulers?  Is  the  free  use  of  the 
Scriptures  allowed?  If  these  things  are  not  changed,  and  such 
evidently  is  the  case,  is  it  not  evident,  that  all  the  doctrines  to 
which  Protestants  have  objected,  siifi  remain  a  part  of  the  Romish 
religion?  As  the  Church  of  Rome  still  maintains  her  pretensions 
to  supremacy y  infallibility ,  and  exclusive  salvation,  we  may  ask, 
wherein  is  she  changed  ? 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Romanism,  according  to  the 
description  of  its  followers  in  England,  appear  so  diflferent 
from  the  preceding  delineation  ?  If  it  really  is  thus  far  gone 
from  the  truth,  why  do  they  attempt  to  set  it  forth  in  other 
colours?  Upon  this  point,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Wake,  a  Prelate  of  the  last  century,  who  had  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Romish  Clergy  were  convinced 
<tf  the  errorsof  their  church,  and  desirous  of  uniting  with  those  who 
professed  a  purer  faith.  He  found  that  this  expectation  was  erro- 
neous, and  has  recorded  his  opinion  upon  this  point,  in  the 
following  words  :  *'  Popery,  in  all  its  colours,  is  so  unlike  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  is  in  vain  ever  to  hope  to  promote  it,  if  it  appears 
in  its  own  shape.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  religion  be 
made  to  look  as  orthodox  as  possible. t  Some  things  are  denied^ 
some  are  mollified,  all  disguised  ;  and  a  double  benefit  is  thereby 
obtained.     Popery  is  to  be  received  as  a  very  harmless  thing,  and 

*  See  the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton's  Tract  on  the  Heathen  CeremonieM, 
adopted  by  the  Church  (f  Rome  ;  Middleton's  letters  from  Rom£  ; 
and  a  recent  work,  entitled  Rome  in  the  nineteenth  Century ;  also 
The  Protestant,  printed  at  Glasgow. 

t  It  is  a  well  known  and  indisputable  fact,  that  the  Catechisms 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  her  books  of  devotions,  are  carefully 
adapted  for  the  different  countries  in  which  they  are  published. 
Where  Romanism  reigns  undisturbed,  and  ignorance  prevails, 
the  grossest  errors  and  superstitions  are  inculcated  ;  while  in 
other  lands,  the  same,  or  similar  works,  are  cleared  from  many  of 
the  more  objectionable  parts  :  nor  are  these  merely  variations,  in 
translating  from  one  language  to  another, 
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the  Protcstanta,  especially  th<*  nli^istpr.^,  and  first,  reformers,  are 
to  be  represiMited  to  the  world,  as  nsort  of  pt'ople  that  have  sup- 
ported themselves  by  calumny  and  lies,  and  made  a  noise  about 
errors  and  corru-ptions,  which  arc  no  wiioi  c  to  be  found  but  iu 
their  own  brains,  or  books  ;  but  which  the  Church  of  Rome  de- 
tests as  well  (IS  toe." 

Having  thus  briefly  shewn  what  were  the  errors  and  false 
doctrines,  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century ^ 
and  that  these  tenets  remain  unchanged  at  the  present  day, 
we  have  now  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  tlie  following 
pages,  and  to  observe  what  was  the  etfect  of  these  doctrines  in 
our  own  land  at  that  period. 

Rapin  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
that  century  ;  it  is,  however,  fully  confirmed  by  writers  of  the 
Romish  persuasion.  He  says,  "The  Christian  Church  had  never 
been  in  so  deplorable  a  state  as  in  the  15th  century.  God's 
justice  and  mercy,  and  Christ's  meritorious  deatii,  were  scarce 
any  more  the  object  of  a  Christian's  faith.  Most  people's 
religion  consisted  in  Pilgrimages,  and  the  worship  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  Saints,  and  Relics.  As  for  the  clergy,  their  whole  care 
was  confined  to  the  supporting  themselves  in  that  height  of 
grandeur  and  power  they  had  enjoyed  for  several  centuries, 
and  to  the  seeing  that  no  man  presumed  to  dispute  their 
immunities.  Discipline  was  never  more  remiss.  The  clergy 
seemed  to  look  upon  their  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction,  only 
as  a  means  to  prevent  the  violation  of  their  temporal  privileges. 
Provided  their  rights  were  untouched,  every  one  might  do 
what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  was  become  the  capital  point  in  religion.  It  was  not  only 
over  spirituals  that  the  Popes  had  stretched  their  authority,  they 
pretended  also  to  extend  it  over  temporals,  under  colour  that 
religion  was  concerned  in  all  affairs.  Rome  and  Avignon  were 
the  centre  of  pride,  avarice,  luxury,  and  sensuality,  and  all  the 
most  scandalous  vices.  The  Popes  were  neither  learned  nor  re- 
ligious. Hardly  was  there  one  to  be  found  that  might  pass  for 
an  honest  man,  even  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  world.  This 
is  no  aggravation,  for  the  authors  who  wrote  before  the  Reforma- 
tion have  said  a  hundred  times  more.  Nay,  it  has  even  been 
publicly  preached  befoie  tlie  councils.  The  Legates  sent  to  the 
several  states  of  Christendom,  were  so  many  incendiaries,  Avho 
sought  only  to  sow  discord  and  division  among  princes,  or  to 
excite  them  to  shed  the  l)lood  of  their  own  subjects.  They  regarded 
only  the  interest  of  their  own  master,  and  the  Roman  See,  making 
no  conscience  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  religion  and  equity  te 
accomplish  their  ends.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  in  general,  were 
not  better.  As  for  real  learning,  it  was  scarce  heard  of  in  this 
century.  England^  wiih  regard  to  religion^was  in  the  same  condition 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  people  passionately  wished  for  a 
reformation  of  sundry  abtises  crept  into  the  Chtirch.  The  clergy 
strenuously  opposed  it,  as  every  change  would  be  to  their  pre- 
judice." 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  our  land  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  sketched  by  this  able  historian,  wlsosc  accuracy,  re- 
search, and  moderation,  are   generally  acknowledged.    And  we 
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may  readily  believe  that  such  was  the  case,  when  we  consider  the 
actual  statt  of  those  countries  where  the  Romish  faith  now  pre- 
vails, and  the  bulk,  of  the  people  have  been  kept  in  ignorance. 
But  this  is  not  the  state  of  our  land  at  the  present  time.  To  what 
then  is  the  difference  owing  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Under  the 
Divine  blessing,  it  is  owing  to  the  Reformation;  and  the  par- 
ticulars detailed  in  the  following  pages  will  show  how  that 
Reformation  arose,  how  strongly  it  was  opposed,  and  how 
greatly  we  are  indebted  to  those  excellent  and  revered  individuals, 
who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  his  Gospel. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  ever  been  accounted  the  seed  of 
the  church  ;  by  the  Divine  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  so 
in  our  land  ;  and  we  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  patience 
and  faith  of  the  saints. 

Do  we  desire  to  see  our  nation  deprived. of  the  opportunities 
she  now  possesses,  and  is  endeavouring  to  use  for  conferring 
spiritual  blessings  on  the  whole  world?  Without  the  least  re- 
ference to  subjects  of  a  political  nature,  let  us  consider  whether 
we  desire  to  be  reduced  to  the  degraded  situation  of  Spain,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day,  as  to  spiritual 
knowledge  ?  Assuredly  not.  Then  let  us  beware  how  we  allow 
our  countrymen  to  be  deceived  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  those 
who  would,  by  degrees,  lead  us  back  to  that  system  of  doctrines, 
which  once  reduced  our  land  to  the  unhappy  state  we  have  just 
described.  As  individuals  and  as  fellow-citizens,  they  may  com- 
mand our  sympathy,  and,  in  amoral  point  of  view,  many  amongst 
them,  both  clergy  and  laity,  deserve  our  esteem;  but  surely  our 
regard  for  them  will  be  better  manifested,  by  endeavouring, 
with  christian  charity,  to  draw  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  than  by  silently  relinquishing  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conci- 
liating those,  who,  upon  principle,  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any 
salvation  for  such  as  refuse  to  hold  their  erroneous  doctrines.* 

Let  us  remember  the  awful  denunciations  of  wrath  against  the 
mystical  Babylon,  as  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse;  (Rev.  xviii.) 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  christian  love  and  affection,  let  us  urge  all 
those  whoarestill  within  her  pale  to  "Search  THE  Scriptures," 
like  the  noble  Bereans  of  old,  (Acts  xvii.  11, 12.)  to  see  whether 
these  things  are  so.  Let  us  remember  the  warning  addressed, 
not  to  nominal  Protestants,  but  to  the  f(!llowers  of  Christ  of 
whatever  denomination.  *'  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her 
plagues.  For  her  sins  have  reached  unto  Heaven,  and  God  hath 
remembered  her  iniquities." 

*  This  is  too  universally  admitted  to  need  reference  to  authori- 
ties for  proof.  One,  hoAvever,  of  the  latest  and  higheH  authority  it 
may  be  well  to  mention,  the  Bull  of  the  l*ope,  1825,  respect)ifu 
the  Jubilee;  which,  stating  tlie  certain  condemnation  that  awaits 
all  who  are  not  of  the  Romi."-h  faith,  adds,  "  we  also  openly  pro- 
fess that  out  vf  the  Church  is  no  salvation." 
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Martyrdom  of  John  Badby,  A.D.  1409.  (Seep.  12.^ 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  true  religion  scarcely 
isted  in  England,  and  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  days 
were  evil.  The  Papal  usurpation  of  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  was  then  at  its  height,  for  error  and  su- 
perstition had  been  advancing  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, till  both  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord,  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  were  i|p  longer  taught 
by  those  who  professed  to  be  his  followers ;  and  the  little 
that  remained  of  the  truth  was  corrupted  and  concealed 
[Lollards,  Part  1,  2d  Edit]  a 
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from  view,  by  the   suj[)crstitions  and  vain  traditions  of 
men.     The  Scriptures  were  almost  unknown  both  to  the   JL 
Laity   and   the  Clergy  ;  in  a  word,  darkness  covered  the  T 
land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.     Complaints,  how- 
ever, of  the  abuses  of  Popery  began  to  be  heard  ;  and  a 
few   individuals,  eminent  for  tljeir  abilities,  ventured  to 
bear    testimony    against    the    errors    which    prevailed. 
Among  these,  Thomas  Bradwardine  was  conspicuous:  he 
did  not,  it  is  true,  stand  forth  like  Grossetesle  in  the  pre-      j 
ceding  century,  and    personally  oppose  the  usurpations      j 
and  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  examining  calmly 
into   the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  wrote  fully   upon  the      ; 
subject  of  divine  grace,  pointing  out  the  helplessness  and      j 
unworthiness  of  man  by  nature,  and  his  need  of  a  better 
righteousness   than  his  own ;  deriving  his  knowledge  of 
these  truths  from  the   Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.     An  emiment  historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
says — '*  Bradwardine   had   observed  how  very  few  in  his 
days  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  their  need  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  renew  their  natures;  and  being  himself  deeply 
sensible  of  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  hutnan  heart, 
(Jer.  xvii.  9-)  a'»d  of  the   preciousness   of  the  grace   of 
Christ,   he   seems  to  have  overlooked,  or  little  regarded, 
the   fashionable  superstitions  of  his  time,   and    to    have 
applied   the   whole  vigour  and  vehemence  of  his  spirit  to 
the  defence  of  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel."     He  pub- 
licly   stated    the   views    of  divine    truth    which    he   had 
Itarued,  and   may  be  considered  as  having  prepared   the 
wiiy  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  light  which  speedily 
followed.     He   has  been  called   **  Tiie   IVIorning  Star  of 
the   Reformation."      One   sentence,    extracted    from    his 
works,  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  humility 
of  spirit,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  look«d  to  God  for 
direction. 

**  Arise,  O  Lord,  judge  thy  own  cause.  Sustain  hitn 
who  undertakes  to  defend  thy  truth;  protect,  strengthen, 
and  comfort  me ;  for  thou  knowest  that  no  where  rely- 
ing on  my  o-wh  strength,  but  trusting  in  thine,  I,  a  weak 
MTorm,  attempt  to  maintain  so  great  a  cause."  Let  every 
otie  who  advocates  the  cause  of  truth,  eudeavour  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  like  spirit. 

Shortly    after,  the    death   of   Bradwardine,    Wickliff 
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became  conspicuons  as  a  bold  opposer  of  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Cliurcli  of  Koine.  He  lived  in  turbu- 
lent times;  and  iiis  proceedings  were  much  connected 
with  the  secular  or  worldly  events  of  that  day.  God  was 
pleased,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  to  raise  up  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  who  protected  him  from  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  and  he  died  at  his  living  of  Lutterworth,  in 
the  year  1387. 

Wickliff  is  frequently  styled  "  The  Morning  Sun  of  the 
Reformation  ;"  and  will  ever  be  remembered  in  history  as 
the  tirst  that  in  England  openly  opposed  the  errors  of 
Popery.  But  there  is  finotlier  view  in  which  Wickliff  is  far 
more  dear  to  the  real  Christian,  namely,  as  a  preacher 
of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  anxious  to  rescue  the  souls 
of  men  from  the  power  of  sin,  as  well  as  to  deliver  their 
consciences  from  Papal  tyranny.  The  historian  above 
mentioned  has  well  remarked,  that  "  in  the  forme;  case 
he  met  with  few  to  oppose  him,  except  those  who  were 
immediately  interested  in  supporting  vice  or  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Papal  power;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  did,  as  they  have  often  done  in 
far  more  enlightened  times;  they  either  suspected  that 
he  carried  his  notions  too  far  ;  or  they  kept  aloof  from 
him  with  a  profane  and  indolent  negligence;  or,  lastly, 
they  wavered  between  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  Re- 
former, and  by  immersing  themselves  in  business  or  in 
pleasure,  they  stiHed  the  convictions  of  conscience,  and 
escaped  the  dangers  of  persecution.'' 

To  forward  the  progress  of  truth,  Wickliff  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  steps  he  could  have  taken.  The  Romish 
Clergy  loudly  objected  to  this  measure  ;  and  the  histo- 
rian already  mentioned  gives  the  following  curious  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ecclesiastics  of  that  day 
reasoned  on  this  subject.  *'  Christ"  (says  one  of  tbeoi) 
"  comuiitted  the  Gospel  to  the  Clergy  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  that  they  nnght  minister  it  to  the  laity  and 
weaker  [>ersons,  according  as  the  times  and  people's 
wants  mi^ht  require ;  but  this  Master  John  Wickliff' 
trai|slated  it  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  by  that  means 
laid  ft  more  open  to  the  laity  and  to  women  who  could 


read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the 
Clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had  the  best  understand- 
ing. And  so  the  Gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad,  and  trodden 
under  swine ;  and  that  which  used  to  be  precious  to  both 
Clergy  and  laity,  is  made,  as  it  were,  the  common  jest 
of  both ;  and  the  jewel  of  the  Church  is  turned  into  the 
sport  of  the  laity." 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  exact  similarity 
between  these  arguments  of  the  Romish  Priests  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  those  which  are  urged  by  the 
same  class  of  individuals  at  the  present  day.  They  will 
rather  suppose  that  they  are  reading  the  address  of  a 
Papal  Legate  in  Ireland  in  our  own  times,  than  the  words 
of  a  learned  Canon  of  Leicester,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  as  Wickliff,  from  whose  writings  this  passage  is 
taken.  It  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting  when 
the  fact  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  always  opposed  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  people.  "  Men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one 
that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."  (John,  iii. 
19,  20.) 

The  Bishops,  after  much  consultation,  brought  a  bill 
into  parliament  to  suppress  Wicklitt's  translation  of  the 
Bible;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  ;  and  for 
a  short  time  the  circulation  of  his  version  was  permitted  : 
it  must,  however,  have  been  very  limited,  as  the  art  of 
printing  was  then  unknown,  and  few  persons  had  meanir- 
sufficient  to  purchase  a  written  copy.  From  the  Register 
of  Alnwick,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  it  appears  that  a  Testa- 
ment of  Wickliff's  version,  in  the  year  1429,  cost  four 
marks  and  forty  pence,  (or  ^2.  l6s.  Sd.  equal  to  more 
than  £20.  of  our  present  money.)  A  large  sura  in  those 
days,  when  five  pounds  was  considered  sufficient  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  or  a 
yeoman,  or  one  of  the  inferior  Clergy. 

Although  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  En- 
glish language  must,  from  the  above  circumstance,  have 
been  comparatively  small,  yet  still,  under  the  influence 
and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  produced  considerable 
effects;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  of  God 


was  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  made  tiie  moans  of 
bringing  many  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trutli,  and  turning 
them  from  the  ways  of  the  world  to  the  practice  of  god- 
liness. These  followers  of  Christ  soon  experienced  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  "  Because  ye  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  there- 
fore the  world  hateth  you.  If  they  have  persecuted  n»e, 
they  will  also  persecute  you." 

Courtney,  when  Bishop  of  London,  had  been  strenuous 
in  his  opposition  to  VViekliff:  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  and  as  the  Reformer 
himself  was  protected  from  the  effects  of  his  power,  he 
engaged  with  activity  in  persecuting  his  followers,  who 
were  called  LOLLARDS,  one  of  those  names  of  reproach 
by  which  the  followers  of  Christ  have  been  reviled  in  all 
ages.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Walter 
Lollardus,  one  of  the  teachers  of  these  truths  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  from  a  German  word  which  signifies  psalm- 
singers.  Many  of  them,  who  were  preachers,  travelled 
about  the  country,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  truth  with 
great  zeal  and  much  success,  so  that,  in  a  few  years, 
their  numbers  were  very  considerable ;  and  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  nation  were  really  or 
nominally  inclined  to  these  sentiments. 

Richard  the  Second  was  at  that  time  King  of  England; 
and  he  countenanced  the  Archbishop  in  persecuting  the 
followers  of  Wickliff:  many  suffered  imprisonment,  and 
were  required  to  do  penance  under  the  most  degrading 
circumstances;  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
were  actually  put  to  death  during  his  reign.  This  may 
partly  be  ascribed  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  great  patron  of  Wickliff; 
And  of  Queen  Ann,  the  Consort  of  Richard  II.  and  sister 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia.  That  excellent  Princess  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  pious  character ;  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  account  given  of  her  by  the  historians  of 
those  times  is  very  brief  and  imperfect;  they,  however, 
relate  that  she  had  in  her  possession  the  Gospels  in  the 
English  language,  with  four  commentaries  upon  them. 
This  is  evidence  of  a  mind  not  inattentive  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  proof  that  she  engaged  in  the  study 
'^  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  in  those  days  a  person  of  her  rank, 
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and  especially  a  female,  would  not  have  sought  to  p6sse»« 
8uch  works,  except  she  had  desired  to  profit  from  their 
contents. 

After  her  decease,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1394, 
the  Lollards  were  more  severely  harassed,  and  severer 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  all  who  dared  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  own  language. 

Richard  the  Second  was  deposed,  in  the  year  1399,  hy 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been  the  con- 
stant patron  of  WicklifF,  and  his  preserver  in  many  seasons 
of  difficulty  and  danger ;  but  widely  differing  from  his 
father,  Henry  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  encouraged  the  Ecclesiastics  in  their  proceedings; 
and  under  this  Monarch,  and  Arundel,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  more  violent  persecution  was  com- 
menced than  had  hitherto  been  experieflced.  Now  for 
the  first  time  was  exliibited,  in  England,  the  spectacle  of 
Martyrs  burnt  alive  for  their  opposition  to  the  abomina'- 
tions  of  Popery.  The  persecution  was  general  througli- 
out  the  kingdom ;  and  every  where  the  suppression  of 
LoUardism  was  earnestly  kept  in  view.  From  that  period, 
till  the  Reformation  freed  the  land  from  the  shackles  of 
Papal  power,  this  persecution  continued  :  many  followers 
of  Christ  had  **  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings, 
yea,  moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments;"  and  others 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  '*  having  respect 
unto  the  recompence  of  the  reward." 

The  design  of  this  brief  sketch  is  to  give  some  account 
of  these  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth,  and  the  events 
connected  with  their  history.  The  histories  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  others,  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  are  familiar  to  English  readers  ;  but  com- 
paratively few  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
Lollards,  and  their  sufferings.  Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents, has  recorded  many  particulars  respecting  these 
followers  of  Christ,  and  refers  to  the  authorities  from 
whence  he  derived  his  inf(»rmation ;  but  his  volumes  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  porch  of  each  parish 
church  throughout  the  land,  where  they  once  were 
placed  ;  and  their  size  and  price  render  them  inaccessible 
to  the  majority  of  pur  countrymen;    and  since  the  period 


at  which  he  wrote,  many  additional  documents  relating  tp 
these  times  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Stri/pe, 
Burnet,  Wilkins,  and  others-  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that 
this  hrief  sketch  of  their  histories  may  be  useful,  in  re- 
minding us  that  there  was  a  time  when  Englishmen 
dared  not  to  read  the  Bible,  nor  worship  God  according 
to  its  dictates. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  detail  events 
merely  of  a  political  nature,  but  simply  to  refer  to  tUp 
history  of  those  who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
his  Gospel ;  hoping  that  his  readers  may  be  led  to  think 
more  deeply  upon  these  subjects  than  they  have  yet 
done;  and  that  they  may  read  this  account  of  past  times 
with  profit  to  themselves^  and  thankfulness  to  Him  who 
has  appointed  their  lot  in  a  far  different  period. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  expressions 
of  the  original  writers  are  frequently  retained,  as  any 
advantage  from  improvement  of  style  and  phraseology 
would  poorly  compensate  for  the  fidelity  and  lively  ac- 
curacy with  which  these  scenes  are  delineated.  As  this 
is  the  plan  generally  pursued,  it  is  not  thought  necessary 
always  to  mark  the  precise  quotations  from  the  origioaj^ 

To  return  to  our  narrative.  The  Prelates,  finding  that 
a  vast  number  still  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
resolved  to  act  with  greater  vigour,  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  noticing  **  the  trouble  and  disquietness 
which  was  now  risen  by  divers  (as  they  called  them) 
wicked  and  perverse  men,  teaching  and  preaching,  openly 
and  privily,  a  new,  wicked,  and  heretical  doctrine,  con- 
trary to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  determination  of  the 
Holy  Church.  Whereupon  the  King,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
was,  induced  to  assent  to  a  statute  intended  to  repress 
these  doctrines."  Thus,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Clergy, 
the  King  was  induced,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
to  consent  to  a  law  against  all  persons  who  should 
*'  preach,  maintain,  teach,  inform,  openly  or  in  secret,  or 
make  or  write  any  book,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Holy  Church."  It  also  pro- 
hibited Conventicles  or  Assemblies,  or  keeping  any 
Schools,  "  concerning  this  sect,  wicked  doctrine,  and 
opinion,"  and  enacted  that  no  man  should  "  favour  such 
preacher,  maker  of  assemblies,  or  book-maker,  or  writer, 
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or  teacher."  *'  And  that  all  persons,  having  such  books 
or  writings,  should;  within  forty  days,  deliver  them  to 
the  Ordinary/'*  The  law  then  directed  that  all  persons 
who  *'  should  do  or  attempt  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
statute,  or  should  not  deliver  the  books,"  should  be 
arrested  and  detained  in  safe  custody,  till,  '*  by  order  of 
law,  they  cleared  themselves  as  touching  the  articles  laid 
to  his  or  their  charge,"  or  recanted  their  opinions  ;  and  if 
convicted  before  the  Ordinary,  or  his  Commissioners,  they 
were  "  to  be  laid  in  any  of  his  prisons,  and  there  to  be 
kept  so  long  as  by  his  discretion  shall  be  thought  expe- 
dient ;"  and  if  convicted,  and  they  refused  to  abjure,  the 
Mayor  or  Sheriffs,  or  other  Magistrates,  were  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  Ordinary  when  required,  and  to  confer  with 
him  in  giving  sentence  against  the  parties  convicted  ;  and 
after  the  said  sentence  so  pronounced,  it  was  enacted  that 
such  Mayor,  &c.  **  shall  take  unto  them  the  said  persons 
so  offending,  and  any  of  them,  and  cause  them  openly  to 
be  burned  in  the  sfght  of  all  the  people ;  to  the  intent 
that  this  kind  of  punishment  may  be  a  terror  unto  others, 
that  the  like  wicked  doctrines  and  heretical  opinions,  or 
authors  and  favourers  thereof,  be  no  more  maintained 
within  this  realm  and  dominions,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Church/' 
Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proceeded,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  put  this  bloody  law  into  force,  even 
during  the  session  of  Parliament  in  which  it  was  passed. 

WILLIAM  SAWTREE  was  the  first  English  Martyr 
burned  alive  for  opposing  the  abominations  of  Popery. 
He  was  a  Clergyman  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  although 
he  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  induced  to  renounce, 
before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  sentiments  he  held, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  enabled,  by  the  graceof 
God,  to  see  his  error,  and  again  openly  to  profess  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  On  Saturday,  February  12,  1401, 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  accused  of  holding  heretical  opi- 
nions.    The  principal  articles  against  him  were,  that  he 

*  By  "  the  Ordinary,"  is  meant  the  person  who  possesses  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  any  place;  it  usually  refers  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
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had  said,  *'  He  would  not  worship  llie  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered,  but  only  Christ  that  suffered  upon  the 
cross;  that  every  Priest  and  Deacon  is  more  bound  to 
preach  the  word  of  God,  than  to  say  particular  services 
at  the  canonical  hours;  and  that  after  the  pronouncing  of 
the  sacramental  words  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  bread 
retnaineth  of  the  same  nature  that  it  was  before,  neither 
doth  it  cease  to  be  bread. 

A  few  days  were  allowed  him  to  answer  these  accusa- 
tions ;  when  he  appeared  and  delivered  his  reply,  in 
which  he  fully  explained  his  views  ;  and  being  required 
by  the  Archbishop  to  renounce  his  opinifJns,  he  refused 
to  do  so.  He  was  then  examined  more  particularly  re- 
specting the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;  and  continuing  to 
defend  the  doctrines  he  had  advanced  on  that  subject,  he 
was  condemned  as  an  heretic. 

Sentence  was  then  pronounced  against  him  ;  a  copy 
is  here  inserted,  because  the  reader  may  be  curious  to 
see  the  sentence  under  which  the  first  English  Martyr  in 
this  cause,  suffered  death  ;  it  also  shews  the  awful  manner 
in  which  these  persecutors  profaned  the  name  of  the 
Most  High. 

*'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  Thomas,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  En- 
gland, and  Legate  of  the  See  Apostolical,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  God  Almighty,  and  blessed  St.  Peter  and  Paul^ 
and  of  Holy  Church,  and  by  our  own  authority,  sitting 
for  tribunal  or  Chief  Judge,  having  God  alone  htfore  our 
eyes,  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  whole  Clergy, 
our  fellow  brethren  and  suffragans,  assistants  to  us  in  this 
present  council  provincial,  by  this,  our  sentence  defini- 
tive, do  pronounce,  decree,  and  declare  by  these  presents, 
thee  William  Sawtree,  otherwise  called  Chawtrey,  Parish 
Priest  pretensed,  personally  appearing  before  us,  in  and 
upon  the  crime  of  Heresie,  judicially  and  lawfully  convict 
as  an  Heretic,  and  as  an  Heretic  to  be  punished." 

The  council  was  adjourned  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
record  of  the  former  process  against  Sawtree  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  was  brought  forward,  and  he  was 
again  called  to  say  whether  he  still  affirmed  that  "  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  after  tlie  consecration  made 
by  the  Priest,  there  remaineih  material  bread  ;"  and  as 
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he  refused  to  recant,  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
continued,  sentence  of  degradation  was  passed  upon  him, 
and  after  the  form  and  ceremony  usual  upon  such  occa- 
sions in  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  was  degraded  from  the 
priesthood  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  High  Constable  and  Marshal  of  England, 
with  the  phrase  used  upon  these  occasions,  •*  requesting 
the  said  court  that  they  will  receive  favourably  the  said 
William  Sawtree,  thus  comriiilted  unto  them." 

The  real  intention  of  this  hypocritical  expression  was 
soon  manifested.  The  Bishops  urged  the  King  to  cause 
the  sentence  to  be  executed,  and  a  writ  was  issued  on  the 
same  daj/,  directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London, 
purporting  to  be  the  decree  of  the  King  "  against  a 
certain  new  sprung  up  heretic,"  commanding  them  to 
**  cause  the  said  William,  in  some  public  or  open  place 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city,  (the  cause  being  published 
unto  the  people,)  to  be  put  into  the  fire,  and  there  in  the 
same  fire  really  to  be  burned,  to  the  great  horror  of  his 
offence,  and  the  manifest  example  of  other  Christians." 

This  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  without  loss  of 
time ;  and  thus  Henry  the  Fourth  was  the  first  English 
King  that  caused  Christ's  saints  to  be  burned  for  standing 
against  the  Pope ;  and  William  Sawtree  was  the  first  who 
suffered  in  this  cause  in  England,  as  appears  by  the  public 
Registers  and  other  documents  of  authority. 

It  too  frequently  happens  that  when  a  good  law  has  been 
enacted,  it  is  speedily  suffeied  to  fall  into  disuse;  such 
was  not  the  case  with  this  bloody  statute.  The  Romish 
Prelates  were  too  eager  to  use  the  power  thus  given  them, 
to  suffer  it  to  sleep.  Accordingly,  they  were  diligent  in 
carrying  the  penalties  into  execution ;  and  as  Fox  expresses 
himself,  "  it  cost  many  a  Christian  man  his  life." 

We  may  also  observe,  that  this  law  was  especially 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  first  attempts  ai 
Reformation:  it  was  not  a  plan  already  in  force,  nor  aa 
old  law  of  our  land  new  revived;  but  it  was  adopting  the 
bloody  practice  which  had  prevailed  on  the  Continent  during 
the  two  preceding  centuries,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  first 
openly  declared  war  against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 
About  the  year  1200,  Dominic  and  his  followers  were  ap- 
pointed inquisitors,  and  authorized  to  commit  to  tho.  fiaraes 
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ibose  whom  they  deemed  heretics;  thus  adopting  llie  plans 
%>t  the  Heathen  persecutors,  Diudesiun  and  others,  and  liku 
ihem  attempting  to  hlot  out  the  name  of  Christ  from  the 
earth.  Fox  observes,  although  the  laws  ol"  the  Heathens 
differ  in  form  from  the  statute  just  mentioned;  yet,  in  the 
ends  proposed,  and  the  cruelties  by  which  they  were  en- 
forced, lliere  is  no  difference  between  them;  and  they  must 
be  referred  to  the  same  author  or  original  doer,  "  For 
the  same  Satan  which  then  wrought  his  uttermost  against 
Christ,  now  also  doth  what  he  can,  and  seeks  to  spill  the 
blood  of  the  saints. '*  When  our  ancestors  were  freed  from 
these  bloody  laws,  after  suffering  under  them  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  ciinnot  wonder  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  strengthen  and  secure  themselves  against  their 
persecutors,  and  also  to  protect  their  posterity  from  the 
renewal  of  these  scenes,  by  various  penal  statutes. 

JOHN  BADBY  is  the  next  Martyr  that  engages  our  at- 
tention; he  was  of  a  humbler  rank  in  life  ;  a  taylor  by  trade- 
Although   he   did  not  suffer   till  some  years  after  Sawtree, 
we  may  state  the  particulars  in  this  place,  as  the  principal 
accusation  against  him  appears  to  have  been  very  similar. 
On  Sunday,  March  1,  1409,  he  was  brought  before  Arun- 
del, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
with  other  Lords  and  Bishops,  and  accused  of  maintaining 
that,  "  after  the  sacramental  words  spoken  by  the  Priests 
to  make   the   body  of  Christ,   the  material  bread  doth  re- 
main upon  the   Altar   as  in   the   beginning;   neither   is   it 
turned  into  the  very  body  of  Christ  after  the  sacramental 
words  spoken  by   the  Priests/'     To   which   it  was  added, 
that  he   had  further  said,    "  It  was  impossible  that  any 
Priest  should  make  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  he  4]ever 
could  believe  it,  unless  he  saw  manifestly  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Priest;  and  that  when  Christ  sat  at 
supper  with  his  disciples,  he  had  not  his  body  in  his  hand 
to  distribute  to  his  disciples,  but  spoke  figuratively,  as  he 
had  done  at  other  times."     These  opinions  he  formerly 
maintained  before  the  bishop  of  Worcester;    and   having 
been  pronounced  a  heretic,  he  was  sent  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  examined  him  closely,  and  endeavoured, 
Uy  arguments  and  exhortations,  to   change    his   opinions. 
Atnpng  other  things  it  is  related,  that  ''  the  said  Archbishop 
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said  and  affirmed  there  openly  to  the  said  John  that 
he  would,  (if  he  would  live  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,)  gage  (or  pledge)  his  soul  for  him  at  the  judgment 
day  \" 

The  articles  were  again  read,  and  Badby  was  called  upon 
to  reply  to  them.  He  did  not  shrink  from  bearing  a  faith- 
ful testimony;  and,  among  other  things,  he  stated  his  firm 
belief,  "  That  after  the  consecration  at  the  altar  there  re- 
maineth  material  bread,  and  the  same  bread  which  was 
before ;  notwithstanding,''  said  he,  **  it  was  a  sign  or  sa- 
crament of  the  living  God."  Furthermore,  he  said,  '*  That 
he  woMJd  believe  the  omnipotent  God  in  Trinity,  which 
they  had  accused  him  of  denying;  and  said  moreover,  that 
if  every  host,  being  consecrated  at  the  Altar,  were  the 
Lord's  body,  then  there  would  be  20,000  gods  in  England." 

After  much  time  spent  in  discussion,  Badby  was  com- 
mitted to  close  custody  till  the  15th  of  March;  and  on 
that  day  was  again  called  before  the  Bishops  and  the  tem- 
poral Lords  assembled  in  St.  Paul's,  and  again  questioned 
upon  the  accusations  against  him ;  bat  he  still  held  and  de- 
fended the  opinions  he  had  maintained,  and  said  that  while 
he  lived  he  would  never  retract  the  same.  The  Archbishop, 
finding  him  thus  resolute,  and  that  what  he  said  appeared 
in  some  degree  to  affect  others,  proceeded  to-  pronounce 
sentence  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  the  temporal  Lords  then  present,  using  the  hypocritical 
form  of  *'  desiring  that  they  would  not  put  him  to  death 
for  his  offence." 

This  sentence  being  passed  on  Badby  in  the  morning, 
the  King's  writ  for  his  execution  was  sent  down  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and  he  was  immediately  led  to 
Smithfield;  and  there  being  placed  in  an  empty  barrel,  was 
bound  with  iron  chains,  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  dry  wood 
was  put  about  him. 

While  he  was  thus  standing  in  the  barrel,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  came  to  the  spot,  and  admo- 
nished Badby  to  recant  his  opinions,  adding  threatenings  if 
he  persisted  in  his  heresies;  also  Courtney,  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  Smithfield  brought,  with  much  solemnity,  the  Sacrament 
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nf  the  Host,  carried  in  procession  with  twelve  torches;  and 
showed  the  consecrated  bread  to  the  poor  man  fastened  to 
the  stake,  demanding  of  him  what  he  beheved  it  to  be.  Ht 
answered,  "  That  lie  knew  well  it  was  hallowed  bread,  and 
not  God's  body ;"  upon  which  the  tire  was  immediately 
kindled.  When  he  felt  the  flames,  he  cried,  "  Mercy," 
(most  probably  as  olfering  a  prayer.)  The  Prince  hearing 
this,  ordered  the  fire  to  be  quenched;  which  bemg  done, 
he  asked  Badby  if  he  would  now  forsake  heresy,  and  turn  to 
the  faith  of  the  Holy  Church;  promising  that  if  he  would 
do  so,  he  should  have  a  reward;  and  a  yearly  stipend  out  of 
the  King's  treasury,  as  much  as  he  could  require. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  tempting  pjoposal  on  the  one  hand, 
a  painful  and  immediate  death  on  the  other ;  and  not  only 
pardon  and  deliverance,  but  also  an  ample  supply  foi  all 
his  future  wants!  But  "  this  valiant  champion  of  Christ, 
neglecting  the  Prince's  fair  words,  as  also  contemning  all 
men's  devices,  refused  the  offer  of  worldly  piomises,  being 
no  doubt  more  vehemently  inflamed  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
than  with  any  earthly  desire.  Wherefore,  as  he  continued 
unmoved,  the  Prince  commanded  him  straight  to  be  put 
again  into  Wie  barrel,  and  that  he  should  not  look  for  any 
grace  or  favour.  But  as  he  was  not  allured  b);  their 
rewards,  even  so  he  was  nothing  abashed  at  their  torments, 
but  persevered  immovable  to  the  end  ;  not  without  great 
and  most  cruel  battle,  but  with  much  greater  triumph  of 
victory,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  enabling  him  to  subdue  the 
fury,  rage,  and  power  of  the  world." 

Thus  died  John  Badby;  and  when  we  contrast  the 
Martyr  and  the  Prince,  we  cannot  but  mark  how  superior 
this  poor  artificer  appears  to  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt. 
We  may,  for  a  moment,  be  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  Henry's 
victories,  but  surely  we  cannot  glory  in  a  Prince  who  could 
act  in  the  manner  just  related. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  both  Sawtree  and  Badby  were 
condemned  and  burned  as  heretics,  because  they  would  not 
believe  in  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  notice  this,  as  '*  the  I  aity's  Directory" 
for  1824  (which  is  an  annual  publication,  containing  various 
lists  of  chapels  and  schools,  and  other  information  intended 
for  Roman  Catholics)  contains  an  address  respecting  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Pre- 
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late,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  (or  Bishop)  of  the  London  Dis- 
trict; in  which  it  is  asserted,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
•'  by  the  consecration  of  bread  and  wine,  there  is  made  u 
**  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  breiid  into  the 
"  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
*'  blood  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
**  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  of  Transub- 
"  stantiation  (or  of  the  mode  of  his  presence,)  is  equally 
*'  true  and  equally  to  he  believed  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  the  necessity  and 
•*  effect  of  baptism,  of  the  future  resurrection  of  our  bodies, 
"  and  of  the  other  revealed  articles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
**  ft  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Real  Prestncey  and  at  the  same  timey  with  any  consis- 
"  tency^  to  believe  as  true  any  article  of  the  Christian 
"  faithr 

Reader,  mark  how  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  remain  unchanged  ! 

But  to  proceed  with  our  narrative.  After  the  passing 
of  the  above  mentioned  law,  Arundel,  the  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury,  continued  to  direct  the  most  rigorous  measures 
against  both  readers  and  teachers  ;  and  forbexle  all  books 
frooai  being  read  which  were  not  licensed  by  persons  autho- 
rized by  the  Universities ;  and  in  the  strongest  and  most 
positive  terms  prohibited  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
read  in  English,  or  any  other  tongue,  until  the  translation 
was  allowed  by  the  Ordinary;  stating,  that  *'  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  translate  the  Text  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
oat  of  one  tongue  into  another.^'  Surely  this  assertion 
cannot  be  read  with  indifference.  Already,  many  a  poor 
Indian,  or  Islander  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  once  an  un- 
enlightened Heathen,  has  had  reason  to  bless  God  that  He 
has  not  suffered  Protestants  to  entertain  such  an  opinion. 

WILLIAM  THORPE  was  one  of  the  number  who 
contended  valiantly  for  the  faith  which  was  delivered  unta 
the  saints.  He  was  imprisoned,  in  the  year  1407,  in  the 
castle  of  Saltwood  in  Kent ;  and  being  brought  before  the 
Archbishop,  was  required  to  abjure ;  upon  which  hestated 
the  particulars  of  his  faith,  desiring  to  be  convinced  of  his 
errors,  if  he  in  any  point  maintained  what  was  contrary  to 
tke  law  of  God.     Arundel  replied,  by  again  requiring  hiai 
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to  forsake  the  sect  of  Lollards,  and  that  liti  should  uot  in 
future  hold  any  opinion  which  might  be  pointed  out  to  him 
as  erroneous*  To  this  Thorpe  was  required  to  declare  bis 
assent  upon  oath,  and  also  to  promise  that  he  would,  in 
future,  denounce  and  inform  against  any  whom  he  might 
tind  holding  such  opinions  :  but  with  tliese  conditions  he 
refused  to  comply.  The  Archbishop  then  threatened  that 
iie  should  be  burned  in  Smilhfield.  "  At  this  saying," 
observes  Thorpe,  "  I  stood  still,  and  spake  not ;  but  1 
thought  in  mine  heart  that  God  did  to  me  great  grace,  if 
lie  would,  of  his  great  nip.rcy,  bring  me  to  such  un  end." 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  my  heart  I  prayed  the  Lord 
God  to  comfort  me,  and  strengthen  me  against  them;  and 
T  prayed  God,  for  his  goodness,  to  give  me  then,  and 
always,  grace  to  speak  with  a  meek  and  an  easy  spirit; 
and  whatsoever  thing  that  1  should  speak,  I  might  thereto 
liave  true  authorities  of  the  Scriptures,  or  open  reason.*' 
How  simple,  yet  how  pleasing  a  picture  of  a  true  foUowei 
of  Christ,  "  stedfdst  in  the  faith,''  desirous  meekly  to  render 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him  ! 

fhe  examination  then  proceeded  at  great  length.  With 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  Thorpt 
desired  simply  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  neither 
offering  to  explain  them  himself,  nor  seeking  to  have  them 
explained  by  human  reasoning.  Upon  the  subject  of 
Images,  the  Archbishop  asserted,  that  *'  A  crucifix  ought 
to  be  worshipped  for  the  passion  (suffering)  of  Christ  that 
IS  painted  thereon,  and  so  brought  to  man's  mind;  and 
thus  the  images  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  of  the  Virgia 
Mary,  and  other  images  of  saints,  ou^t  to  be  worshipped." 
I'his  branch  of  the  examination  was  stopped,  after  aom« 
further  discussion,  by  Thorpe's  inquiring  of  the  Prelate, 
•*  Since  the  Father  of  heaven,  that  is,  God  in  his  Godhead, 
is  the  most  unknown  thing  that  may  be,  and  the  most 
wonderful  Spirit,  having  no  shape,  nor  likeness,  nor  mem- 
bers of  any  deadly  (mortal)  creature ;  in  what  likeness,  or 
what  image,  may  God  the  Father  be  painted?"  After 
further  examination  upon  the  subjects  of  Confession,  Pil- 
grimages, and  other  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Thorpe 
was  again  committed  to  a  noisome  prison.  His  end  is 
«acertain ;  but  as  the  Registries  do  not  state  that  he  wa« 
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burned,  it  appears  most  probable  that  he  was  secretly  put 
to  death  in  prison,  or  died  there  by  sickness.  A  like  end 
had  previously  been  the  fate  of  JOHN  ASHTON,  who, 
refusing  to  recant  the  doctrines  of  WicklifF  respecting  the 
Sacrament,  was  committed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
died  in  confinement. 

Having  now,  in  some  degree,  checked  the  progress  of 
truth,  the  Romish  Prelates  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  regulation  of  their  ceremonies;  and  among  other  things, 
Archbishop  Arundel,  about  this  time,  directed  a  mandate 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  warn  men  to  say  certain 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew 
bell.  A  short  extract  from  this  curious  document  may 
suffice. 

After  speaking  of  "  the  Mother  of  God"  in  lofty  terms, 
it  goes  on  to  state  :  "  We  truly,  as  the  servants  of  her  own 
inheritance,  and  such  as  are  written  of  to  be  her  peculiar 
dower,  ought  more  watchfully  than  any  others  to  shew  our 
devotion  in  praising  her,  who  being  hitherto  merciful  to  us, 
(yea  being  even  cowards,")  would  that  our  power  being 
spread  through  all  the  coasts  of  the  world,  should,  with  a 
victorious  arm,  fear  (terrify)  all  foreign  nations.  That  our 
power  being  on  all  sides  so  defended  with  the  buckler  of 
her  protection,  did  subdue  unto  our  victorious  standards, 
and  made  subject  unto  us,  nations  both  near  at  hand  and 
far  off." 

The  Papists  are  in  general  very  fond  of  ascribing  divine 
honours  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  dignify  her  with  many 
titles ;  but  in  general  they  are  titles  of  mercy,  as  "  the 
Mother  of  Peace,"  and  many  similar;  but  here  is  a  curious 
exception :  she  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Goddess  pre- 
siding over  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  to  her  is  ascribed 
precisely  the  powers  which  the  Heathens  of  old  attributed 
to  the  Goddess  Bellonal  The  mandate  then  proceeds  to 
enjoin,  '*  that  you  command  the  subjects  of  your  city  and 
diocese,  and  all  other  suffragans,  to  worship  our  Lady 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  our  Patroness  and  Protec- 
tress evermore  in  all  adversity,  with  such  like  kind  of 
prayer  and  accustomed  manner  of  ringing  as  the  devotion 
of  Christ's  faithful  people  is  wont  to  worship  her  with  at 
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the  ringing  of  the  curfew.'* — It  then  further  states,  that 
"  We  grant,  by  these  presents,  to  all  and  every  man  that 
shall  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Salutation  of  the 
Angel,  (Luke  i.  28.)  five  times  at  the  morning  peal,  with 
a  devout  mind,  forty  days  pardon."  Yes,  reader,  forty 
days  pardon  of  sin ^  for  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  five 
times,  and  •*  Hail  Mary"  five  limes  more ;  and  this  not 
the  reveries  of  a  distracted  mind,  but  the  declaration  of 
the  first  Ecclesiastic  in  the  land,  set  forth  in  a  solemn 
instrument,  and  commanded  by  authority !  as  appears 
from  his  own  Registry.  We  find  from  the  same  authority 
(his  own  Registry)  an  order  to  suspend  certain  churches  in 
London  from  the  use  of  their  organs,  because  their  bells 
were  not  rung  one  morning  as  he  passed  unexpectedly 
through  the  city.  'ITiiijs  was  not  a  solitary  example  of  such 
attention  being  required;  similar  disputes  occurred  at 
Worcester,  and  St.  Alban's,  on  the  same  ground. 

The  histories  of  those  times  relate  many  particulars  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Parliament,  and  the  Papal  autho- 
rity ;  but  these  are  passed  by,  as  they  appear  to  have 
arisen  on  temporal  grounds;  but  they  may  just  be  noticed, 
as  evincing  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Eccksias- 
tics,  to  increase  their  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Laity,  to  resist  these 
encroachments.  We  are  not  surprised  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  do  so,  when  we  read  the  Canons  of  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  passed  in  the  year  1409;  in  which  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  horrid  of  all  crimes  to  dispute 
any  of  the  doctrines,  or  disobey  any  of  the  decrees,  of 
the  Pope,  who  is  blasphemously  denominated  "  the  Key 
Bearer  and  Porter  of  eternal  life  and  death,  bearing  the 
place  and  person,  not  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  true  God  here 
in  earth.^*  At  the  very  time  these  Canons  were  passed 
to  keep  the  people  of  God  in  the  unity  of  faith  under  one 
head  of  the  Church,  there  were  actually  two  Popes  openly 
excommunicating  and  anathematizing  each  other;  and, 
at  length,  they  were  both  declared  heretics  by  the  Council 
of  Pisa  the  same  year !  Yes,  the  Popes  ihemselves  ac- 
tually declared  heretics  by  the  decree  of  a  General  Council ; 
yet  Roman  Catholics  would  desire  us  to  believe  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Pope  are  equal  in  authority  to  the  Scriptures^ 
nay,  superior  to  them. 


LORD  COBHAM  is  the  next  sufferer  that  claims  our 
a^ttention.  In  the  year  1413,  King  Henry  the  Fourtk 
died,  and  was  succeeded  hy  l^is  son,  Henry  the  Fifth.  This 
Prince  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  John 
Badby.  Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Archbishop  Arundel  caused  a  Synod  of  the  Clergy  to  be 
held  at  St.  Paul's.  The  principal  cause  of  its  assembling 
was  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially 
to  withstand  the  noble  and  worthy  Lord  Cobham,  who  was 
noted  as  a  favourer  of  the  Lollards.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  caused  the  writings  of  Wickliff  to  be  copied  and 
widely  dispersed,  and  also  that  he  maintained  many 
itinerant  preachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At 
this  Synod  appeared  the  twelve  Inquisitors,  who  had  been 
appointed  at  Oxford  the  year  before,  to  search  after  here- 
tics and  Wickliff's  books.  They  brought  a  list  of  246  doc- 
trines, which  they  had  collected  from  the  writings  of  that 
Reformer,  many  of  whose  books,  as  well  as  other  similar 
works,  were  publicly  burned,  ar»d  their  contents  denounced 
as  heretical.  The  chief  subject  for  consultation,  as  already 
noticed,  was  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord 
Cobham ;  but  as  he  was  a  favourite  both  of  the  King  and 
the  people,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  proceed  against 
him  with  caution.  The  Archbishop  and  the  other  Prelates 
accordingly  went  to  the  King,  and  laid  before  him  most 
grievous  complaints  against  that  excellent  nobleman. 
The  King,  as  Fox  observes,  "  gently  heard  those  blood- 
thirsty Prelates  far  otherwise  than  became  his  princely 
dignity."  One  of  Wickliff's  writmgs  also,  which  had 
belonged  to  Lord  Cobham,  was  read  before  the  King,  who 
declared  that  he  never  heard  such  heresy,  and  consented 
to  their  proceeding  against  Lord  Cobham  ;  enjoining  them, 
however,  to  pause  till  he  himself  conversed  with  the  gallant 
nobleman,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  errors. 

The  Kmg  having  admonished  him  to  submit  to  "  hi$ 
Mother,  the  Holy  Church,  and  as  an  obedient  child  to 
acknowledge  himself  in  fault,"  this  Christian  noblemap 
replied,  '*  You,  most  worthy  Prince,  I  am  always  ready 
and  willing  to  obey,  as  you  are  the  appointed  Minister  of 
God,  bearing  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers." 
He  then   stated   his  readiness  to  obey  him  in  all  earthly 
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things.  '*  But  as  touching  the  Pope/*  added  he,  "  nn4 
his  spirituality,  I  owe  them  n«;ither  suit  nor  service,  as  I 
know  him,  by  the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  great  Antichrist, 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary  ot  God,  and  the 
abomination  standing  in  the  holy  place."  When  the  Kio^ 
beard  this,  he  would  talk  no  longer  with  him,  but  gave  him 
up  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 

The  Archbishop  having  received  permission  to  proceed, 
sent  his  chief  Summoner  to  the  Castle  at  Cowling  in  Kent 
to  which  place  Lord  Cobham  had  retired ;  where  hg 
availed  himself  of  the  privileges  then  possessed  by  th 
nobility,  and  refused  to  obey  the  mandate.  The  Archbishop 
then  caused  his  citation  to  be  affixed  to  the  gates  of 
Rochester  Cathedral,  and  as  Lord  Cobham  still  refused  to 
appear,  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced 
against  him,  and  the  civil  power  was  called  upon  to  assist 
Ml  his  apprehension. 

Lord  Cobham,  perceiving  the  dangers  which  now 
threatened  him  on  every  side,  wrote  a  confession  of  his 
laith,  grounded  on  the  Apostle's  Creed,  noticing  briefly  the 
points  on  which  he  was  accused:  with  this  writing  he 
went  to  the  King,  and  with  all  meekness  entreated  his 
Majesty  to  read  it  over,  and  judge  how  far  he  had  offended. 
The  King  not  only  refused  to  receive  the  paper,  but  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  Archbishop. 
Lord  Cobham  then  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  any 
«f  the  methods  which  were  allowed  in  those  days,  some 
of  which,  such  as  personal  combat  with  his  adversaries, 
appear  strange  and  improper  to  us;  but  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  the  legal  customs  of  those  times.  Henry, 
however,  had  determined  to  leave  this  Christian  nobleman 
to  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  allowed  the  Archbishop's 
lummons  to  be  served  upon  him,  in  his  royal  presence. 
Lord  Cobham  then  appealed  to  the  Pope ;  but,  worse  than 
Festus  of  old,  Henry  refused  to  allow  him  to  pursue  this 
appeal^  and,  by  the  King's  express  commandment,  he  whs 
arrested  in  his  presence  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  be  brought  forth  on  the 
day  the  Archbishop  had  appointed. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  Lord  Cobham  was  brought 
ikefore  the  Prelates  then  sitting  in  the  Chapter   House  of 
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St.  PauFs.  The  Archbishop  told  him  that  he  stood  con- 
victed of  heresies,  and  also  excommunicated  for  refusing 
to  obey  his  summons  ;  notwithstanding  he  was  willing  to 
give  him  absolution  if  he  asked  for  it.  Lord  Cobham  paid 
no  attention  to  this  offer,  but  took  out  of  his  bosom  a 
writing  concerning  the  articles  whereof  he  was  accused, 
and  openly  read  it,  delivering  a  copy  to  the  Archbishop. 
This  paper  contained  in  substance  as  follows: — 1.  That 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is  Christ's  body  in  form  of 
bread.  2.  As  to  penance,  it  is  needful  for  every  man  that 
shall  be  saved,  to  forsake  sin,  and  to  do  penance  for  former 
sins,  with  true  confession,  real  contrition,  and  due  satis- 
faction, as  God's  law  teacheth.  3.  That  images  were 
permitted  by  the  church,  to  represent  to  ignorant  men 
the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  that  whosoever 
worshipped  them  became  an  idolater.  4.  As  to  pilgrim- 
ages, every  man  was  a  pilgrim  to  bliss  or  woe,  and  that  he 
who  knew  not  God,  and  kept  not  his  commandments, 
would  be  damned,  although  he  went  on  all  the  pilgrimages 
in  the  world ;  while  those  who  knew  the  will  of  God,  and 
kept  it,  would  be  saved,  though  they  never  went  on  any 
pilgrimage,  as  men  go  to  Canterbury  or  Rome  or  other 
places. 

The  Archbishop  told  Lord  Cobham  that  his  writing 
contained  many  good  things,  but  that  there  were  othe7^ 
points  on  which  he  wished  also  to  inquire.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  into  further  discussion  upon  the 
sacrament,  and  also  inquired  whether  he  believed  **  that 
every  Christian  man  was  necessarily  bound  to  confess  his 
sins  to  a  Priest  ordained  by  the  Church.'* 

The  prisoner  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  an 
ensnaring  discussion,  and  desired  to  abide  by  the  writing 
he  had  given  in.  At  last,  he  was  again  committed  to 
prison  till  the  Monday  following,  and  required  at  that 
time  particularly  to  answer,  "  Whether  there  remained 
material  bread  in  the  Sacrament  after  the  words  of  Con^ 
secration  or  not  ?"  Arundel  promised  also  to  send  him, 
in  writing,  the  determinations  of  the  Church  on  the 
points  in  question,  that  he  might  be  clearly  directed  by 
them. 

The   unscriptural  and  superstitious  notions  held  by  the 
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Church  of  Rome  at  that  time,  (and  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
altered  in  our  days,)  appear  from  the  contents  of  the 
writing  sent  by  the  Prelates  to  Lord  Cobham,  as  promised. 
They  slated,  1.  That  the  faith  and  determination  of  the 
Holy  Church  respecting  the  Sacrament  was>  that  after 
the  sacramental  words  were  spoken  by  a  Priest  in  saying 
the  mass,  the  bread  and  wine  were  turned  into  Christ's 
very  body  and  blood ;  and  that  there  remained  nothing  of 
the  bread  or  wine  which  were  there  before  the  words  were 
spoken.  2.  That  Holy  Church  had  determined  that  every 
Christian  man  ought  to  come  to  a  Priest,  ordained  by  the 
Church,  to  be  absolved  by  him.  3.  That  Christ  gave  his 
power  to  St.  Peter,  and  granted  that  the  same  power 
should  succeed  to  all  Peter's  successors,  ''  which  we  call 
now  Popes  of  Rome;"  by  whose  power  other  ranks  in  the 
Church  were  ordained,  "  Unto  whom  Christian  men  ought 
to  obey  after  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  this 
is  the  determination  of  Holy  Church."  4.  "  Holy  Church 
hath  determined,  that  it  is  meritorious  for  a  Christian  man 
to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  and  there  to  worship 
Holy  Relics,  and  Images  of  Saints,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs, 
Confessors,  and  other  Saints  beside,  approved  by  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

To  these  decisive  and  clear  statements  of  their  belief, 
was  added  the  short  yet  pithy  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
prisoner,  *'  How  believe  ye  this  article  ?"  **  How  feel  ye 
this  article?"  Reader,  have  we  just  ground  to  think  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  changed  on  any  of 
these  points;  if  not,  then  propose  these  questions  to  your- 
self: — "  How  believe  you  this  article  ?'*  How  feel  you 
this  article  ?"  Can  you  place  your  trust  and  ground  of 
confidence  in  the  hour  of  death  upon  such  doctrines,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently not  resting  upon  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  but 
upon  what  **  Holy  Church  hath  determined?"  It  is  not 
meant  to  assert  that  all  Roman  Catholics  adopt  these 
monstrous  absurdities.  We  would  believe  there  are  many 
in  that  communion  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity ;  still,  however,  these  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  all  within  its  pale  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  assent  to  these  doctrines,  or  are  subjected  to 
persecution,  wherever  sufficient  power  is  possessed. 
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On  the  Monday,  the  trial  was  resumed  with  mncb 
solemnity  at  the  Dominican  Friers  on  Ludgate.  Lord 
Cobham  was  again  reminded  of  the  accusations  against 
hino,  and  again  offered  absolution,  if  he  submitted  and 
desirtd  it.  '*  Nay,''  said  the  noble  confessor,  "  forsooth 
I  will  not,  for  I  never  yet  trespassed  against  you,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  do  it.*'  And  then  kneeling  down  on  the 
pavement,  holding  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  he  said, 
"  I  confess  myself  here  unto  Thee,  my  eternal  living  God, 
that  in  my  frail  youth  I  offended  thee,  O  Lord,  most  griev- 
ously, by  pride,  wrath,  covetousness,  lust,  and  intempe- 
rance. Many  men  have  I  injured  in  mine  anger,  and  done 
other  horrible  sins;  good  Lord,  I  ask  thee  mercy."  He  then 
stood  up,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Lo,  good  people,  lo ;  for  breaking  of  God's  law  and 
his  great  commandments,  these  men  never  yet  cursed  me; 
but  for  their  own  laws  and  traditions  most  cruelly  do  they 
handle  me  and  other  men.  And,  therefore,  both  they  and 
their  laws,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed." 

This  powerful  address,  for  a  time  threw  the  court  into 
confusion.  The  Archbishop  then  proceeded  to  examme 
the  prisoner  as  to  his  belief,  to  which  he  replied,  *'  I  be- 
lieve fully  and  faithfully  in  tiie  laws  of  God.  I  believe 
that  all  is  true  which  is  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  Bible.  Fmally,  I  believe  all  that  my  Lord  God 
would  that  1  should  believe."  He  was  then  required  to 
answer  the  writing  sent  him  by  the  Bishops,  which  hag 
been  already  mentioned,  especially  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar.  With  that  writing,  he  said,  he  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  Primate  then  proceeded  to  inquire, 
"  Do  you  believe  that  there  reuKiins  any  material  bread 
after  the  words  of  consecration  spoken  over  it?"  After 
some  discussion,  "  The  Scriptures,*'  said  Cobham,  "  make 
no  mention  of  material  bread.  In  the  Sacrament  there  ii 
both  Christ's  body  and  the  bread ;  the  bread  is  the  thing 
that  we  see  with  our  eyes;  but  the  body  ol  Christ  is  hid» 
and  only  to  be  seen  by  faiib."  Upon  which  they  all  cried 
(Kit  with  one  voice,  "  It  is  an  heresy."  One  of  the  Bishops 
i«  particular  said,  it  was  a  manifest  heresy  to  say  that^it 
is  bread  after  the  sacramental  words  be  once  spoken,  for  it 
is  Christ's  body   only.     Cobham   replied,  •*  St.  Paul  tbe; 
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Apbstle  was,  I  am  sure,  as  wise  as  you  be  now,  and  more 
godly  learned,  and  he  called  it  bread  in  his  Epislle  to  the 
Corinthians.  *'  The  bread  that  we  break,"  saiib  he,  "  is  it 
not  the  partaking  (or  communion)  of  the  body  of  Christ?" 
Lo  !  he  calleih  il  bread,  and  not  Christ's  body,  but  a  mean 
whereby  we  receive  Chiist's  body." 

Then  said  they  again,  Paul  must  be  otherwise  under- 
stood;  for  it  is  an  heresy  to  say  that  it  is  bread  after  the 
consecration.  Lord  Cobham  asked  how  they  proved  this, 
ahd  the  reply  was,  that  "  it  is  against  the  determination  of 
Holy  Church!" 

The  fxamination  of  Lord  Cobham  extends  to  a  consi- 
deiable  length,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow. 
Throughout  the  whole  scene  he  behaved  with  the  same 
courage  and  Christian  serenity.  When  examining  hinx  re- 
specting the  worship  of  Images,  Friar  Palmer  said,  "  Sir, 
virill  you  worship  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  he  died  upon?'* 

*'  Where  is  it  ?"  said  Lord  Cobham. 

"  Suppose  it  was  here,"  said  the  Friar. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  wise  man,"  said  Lord  Cobham,  "  to 
ask  me  such  a  question,  when  he  knows  not  where  the 
thing  is!  But  what  worship  shall  I  do  to  it?" 

One  of  the  Clergy  answered,  **  Such  worship  as  Paul 
apeaketh  of,  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  thet 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*  " 

"This,''  said  Lord  Cobham,  and  spread  his  arms  abroad, 
"  This  is  a  cross,  and  better  than  your  cross  of  wood,  as  it 
is  created  of  God,  (not  made  by  man;)  yet  I  will  not  seek 
to  have  it  worshipped." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Bishop  of  London,  '*  you  know  that 
Christ  died  upon  a  material  cross.'* 

"  Yea,"  replied  Lord  Cobham ;  *'  and  I  know,  also,  that 
our  salvation  carne  not  by  the  material  cross,  but  by  Him 
alone  that  died  thereon.  And  well  I  know  that  holy  Saint, 
Paul,  rejoiced  in  no  other  cross,  but  in  Christ's  death  and 
sufferings  only ;  and  in  his  own  suft'ering  like  persecution 
urith  hmi  for  the  self-same  truth  that  Christ  had  suffered 
for  before." 

Sentence  of  condemnation  against  him  was  then  read  :  in 
this  was  set  forth,  that  he  was  a  heretic  respecting  the  two 
Sacraments  of  the  Altar,  and  Penance,  and  as  to  the  Pope's 
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power,  and  Pilgrimages.  But  we  also  find  recorded  in  this 
sentence,  an  assertion,  on  the  part  of  his  Judges,  that  they 
had  followed  Christ's  example,  who  "  wilieth  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  might  be  converted  and  live  !" 
Surely,  it  is  not  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  accuse  Protest- 
ants of  wresting  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  purposes!        ^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  Arundel's  constant  practice  to 
make  a  great  outward  show  of  lenity  and  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  while  he  was  in  reality  acting  towards  them  with 
unrelenting  barbarity,  in  his  own  Registers  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  it  is  repeatedly  stated,  that  he  "  made  use  of  the 
most  sweet  and  gentle  terms'*  in  addresssing  the  prisoner ; 
and  that  when  he  found  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  him  were 
vain,  he  was  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  did  so 
with  the  bitterest  sorrow  ! 

The  sentence  has  already  been  referred  to.  As  soon  as  it 
had  been  read,  Lord  Cobham,  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
said  before  the  assemblwi  multitude,  "  Though  ye  judge 
my  body,  which  is  but  a  wretched  thing,  yet  I  am  certain 
and  sure  ye  can  do  no  harm  to  my  soul,  any  more  than 
Satan  did  to  the  soul  of  Job.  He  that  created  it,  will,  of  his 
infinite  mercy,  and  according  to  his  promise,  save  it.  Of 
this  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  as  concerning  the 
Articles  of  my  belief,  by  the  grace  of  my  eternal  God 
I  will  stand  to  them  even  to  the  very  death."  He  then 
turned  to  the  people,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Good 
Christian  people,  for  God's  love,  be  well  aware  of  these, 
men,  els©  they  will  beguile  you,  and  lead  you  blindfold  into 
hell  with  themselves."  Having  said  these  words,  he  fell 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  prayed  thus :  "  Lord  God  eternal,  I  beseech  thee 
of  thy  great  mercy  sake  to  forgive  my  persecutors,  if  it  be 
thy  blessed  will."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  the  Tower, 
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1  HE  history  of  Lord  Cobham,  after  his  condemnation, 
may  be  briefly  related.  Although  his  enemies  .sentenced 
him  to  die,  they  hesitated  as  to  putting  him  to  death 
immediately  ;  for  he  was  a  popular  character;  and,  as 
one  of  their  own  historians  relates,  "  a  man  of  inte- 
grity, dearly  beloved  by  the  King."  The  e  concurring 
circumstances  induced  them  to  delay  his  public  execu- 
tion for  a  few  weeks  :  meanwhile,  they  circulated  slaH- 
Uerous  reports  respecting  his  character,  affirmiue 
[Lollards,  Part  2,  2rf  Edit.]  b 
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among  other  things,  that  he  had  recanted,  and  pnhlish- 
ing  a  form  of  Abjuration,  .which  they  said  he  had  signed ; 
upon  which  Lord  Cobham  caused  another  paper  to  he 
posted  up,  contradicting  these  false  assertions. 

Whatever  caused  the  delay,  it  gave  liim  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escape  ;  and  availing  himself  of  a  dark  night, 
he  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 

The  persecution  against  the  Lollards  at  this  time  was 
very  severe ;  and,  a  proclamation  being  issued  to  forbid 
their  assemblies,  they  no  longer  dared  to  meet  openly  for 
their  devotions  ;  but,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  they 
met  in  small  companies ;  and  often  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  St.  Giles's  Fields,  then  a  thicket  or  copse,  was 
a  place  of  frequent  resort  on  these  occasions ;  and  a 
company  assembled  there  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
January,  1414.  The  enemies  of  the  Lollards  artfully 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  excite  the 
King's  anger  against  them  still  more  severely  ;  and  re- 
pairing to  him  at  Eltham,  they  informed  him  that  Lord 
Cobham  was  then  in  St.  Giles's  Fields,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  his  followers,  with  an  intention  of 
destroying  his  persecutors,  seizing  the  King's  person, 
and  making  himself  governor  of  the  realm. 

Henry  was  never  wanting  in  personal  hravery  :  he 
armed  the  soldiers  about  his  palace,  and  instantly 
marched  to  the  place.  He  attacked  the  Lollards  who 
were  assembled,  killing  about  twenty,  and  taking  sixty 
prisoners:  he  then  pressed  forwards,  thinking  he  had 
only  met  with  an  advanced  guard,  but  found  that  be 
had  routed  the  whole  army. 

Strange  to  say  !  Popish  historians  have  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  story  upon  this  slight  foundation,  and  have 
accused  the  Lollards  of  rebellion.  But  whoever  pe- 
ruses the  evidence  which  Fox  has  adduced,  and  fairly 
examines  the  complete  investigation  of  the  subject 
which  he  has  given,  will  be  fully  satisfied;  and,  with  all 
impartial  historians,  will  consider  the  story  as  a  gross 
fiction.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  Lord  Cobham 
was  present :  however,  in  the  inflamed  state  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  King  then  was,  this  charge  served  as  a 
new  ground  of  accusation  ;  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was 
passed  against  him,  and  a  reward  of  a  thousand  marks 
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offered  for  his  apprehension,  with  the  further  hoon  of  a 
perpetual  exemption  from  taxes  to  the  town  whose  in- 
hahitants  should  secure  him.  The  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-six,  including  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and 
Beverley,  one  of  their  preachers,  were  hanged  and  burnt, 
near  the  spot  where  tliey  were  taken. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1417,  Lord  Cobham 
was  apprehended  by  Lord  Powis,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  London.  His  death  was  not  long  delayed :  he  was 
dragged  upon  a  hurdle  with  insult  and  barbarity,  to  St. 
Giles's  Fields,  and  there  hung  alive  in  chains  upon  a 
gallows ;  and  a  fire  being  kindled  beneath,  he  was  burned 
slowly  to  death. 

Of  his  last  moments  we  have  not  the  exact  particu- 
lars. There  is,  however,  good  ground  for  believing 
that  he  was  enabled  to  resign  himself  patiently  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  to  derive  comfort  and  support  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures ;  it  is  also  said  that  he  suffered  this 
painful  and  ignomiuous  death  "  with  the  utmost  bra- 
very and  most  triumphant  joy,  exhorting  the  people  to 
follow  the  instructions  which  God  had  given  them  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  disclaim  those  false  teachers 
whose  lives  and  conversation  were  so  contrary  to  Christ 
and  his  religion.'' 

Arundel  died  in  February,  1414,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  See  by  Henry  Chichely,  who  continued  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  till  April,  1443.  He  was  a  more 
violent  persecutor  than  his  predecessor  :  by  his  influ- 
ence, a  law  was  passed  in  1415,  enactiug  that  the 
Chancellor,  the  Judges,  Justices,  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  and 
all  other  Magistrates,  should,  on  admission  to  their 
offices,  take  an  oath  that  they  would  do  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  extirpate  the  Lollards  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  assist  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  persecu-" 
ting  these  followers  of  Christ ;  and  thus,  by  banishment, 
forced  abjurations,  and  the  flames,  the  vestiges  of  godli- 
ness were,  for  a  time,  almost  effaced  throughout  the  land. 

The  accounts  of  those  who  suffered  are  very  imper- 
fect ;  but  from  the  Registries  of  the  Bishops,  and  other 
documents,  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous ;  and 
their  sufferings  were  severe.  Surely,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  we  live  in  different  times ! 

b2 
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'"'  'John  CLAYDON,  a  Furrier,  was  carried  beforf 
the  Archbishop  in  the  year  1415,  and  accused  of  heresy* 
The  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  him  was,  that 
having  formerly  been  imprisoned  as  a  heretic,  and 
having  abjured  his  opinions,  he  was  found  to  have  in  his 
possession  a  book  called  *'  The  Lanthorn  of  Light,*' 
which  pointed  out  various  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  book  had  been  written  at  his  expence,  (printing 
was  not  then  invented,)  and  three  of  his  servants  wero 
examined  to  prove  that  although  he  could  not  read  him- 
self, he  had  delighted  to  hear  it  read  by  others,  and 
said  •*  that  many  things  he  had  heard  from  this  book 
were  profitable,  good,  and  healthful  to  his  soul."  He  was 
burned  in  Smith  field  with  Richard  Turming,  a  Baker.    -  I 

In  the  year  1416,  Archbishop  Chichely  issued  a  man- 
date, which  appears  in  the  Records  of  that  period,  di- 
recting that  three  persons  in  every   parish  should  bo 
examined  twipe  every  year  upon  oath,  and  required  to 
inform  against  any  persons  whom  they  knew,  or  under- 
stood, to  frequent  private  conventicles,  or  differ  in  their 
life  or  manners  from  the  common  conversation  of  Catho- 
lic  men,  or  have  any   suspected  books  in  the    English  | 
language,  that  process  might  be  made  against  them ;"  ' 
and  if  not  sentenced  to  be  burned,  they  were  to  be  kept  '. 
in  prison  until  the  next  convocation  of  the  Clergy. 

The  names  of  many  individuals  of  all  ranks  are  re- 
corded, who  appear  to  have  suffered  under  this  perse- 
cution :  several  gave  waj'  to  these  severities,  and  ab- 
jured, while  others  '*  accepted  not  of  deliverance,  that 
they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection."  But  not- 
withstanding their  sufferings,  there  does  not  appear  any 
just  ground  for  imputing  to  the  Lollards  a  departure 
from  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  *'  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers,"  so  far  as  concerned  th« 
things  of  this  world. 

In  1422,  died  Henry  V.  The  reader  will  have  seen 
that  he  was  not  only  distinguished  by  the  false  glare  of 
splendour  reflected  upon  him  as  a  hero  and  a  conqueror, 
but  that  his  name  stands  recorded  as  one  who  joined  iu 
'*  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 

Henry  the  Sixth,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  wa« 
fta  infant,  and  full  power  continued  in  the  hands  oif  tho 
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persecutors.  In  the  first  year  of  liis  reign  was  burned 
WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  a  Priest  in  the  diocese  of 
('anterbury,  for  having  taught  what  was  called  heresy, 
at  Bristol ;  the  substance  of  which  appears  to  have 
been,  that  he  had  said,  God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  and 
that  saints  are  not  to  be  worshipped.  He  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  offer  an  explanation,  and  at  that  time 
only  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Upon 
further  consideration,  even  this  sentence  was  about  to 
be  recalled,  when  some  writings  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  another  Priest  named  Smith,  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  he  was 
again  brought  into  trouble ;  although  he  had  only  asserted, 
**  That  every  petition  and  prayer,  for  any  supernatural 
gift,  ought  to  be  directed  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  any 
creature."  Taylor  was,  at  last,  referred  to  the  four  orders 
of  Friars  for  examination,  and  by  them  he  was  convicted 
of  heresy  for  the  above  doctrine,  and  for  having  held  that 
**  to  pray  to  any  creature  is  to  commit  idolatry  ;"  that 
is,  for  asserting  a  maxim  which  is  the  peculiar  distinction 
between  true  religion  and  idolatry.  He  was  then  de- 
graded acording  to  the  usual  form,  by  taking  from  him 
in  succession  the  Cup  and  Paten,  the  Gospels  and  the 
Tunicle,  the  Epistles,  the  Cruet  which  held  the  oil  for 
extreme  unction,  the  Candlestick,  the  Book  of  Exor- 
cisms against  evil  spirits,  the  Church  Door  Key,  and 
the  Surplice  :  his  hair  was  then  cut  so  as  to  destroy  the 
tonsure  or  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  worn  by  Priests; 
and  all  this  mummery  having  been  performed,  he  wa§ 
'Committed  to  the  flames  ! 

In  the  year  1424,  we  find  John  Florence,  a  Turner, 
residing  in  Norfolk,  accused  of  holding  heretical  opi- 
nions against  the  Pope,  and  the  worship  of  images. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  ; 
but  submitting  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
was  allowed  to  escape,  upon  performing  penance,  and 
being  disciplined  with  a  rod  before  all  the  peopie  for 
three  Sundays  in  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich,  and 
three  other  Sundays  in  his  parish  churcli  at  Shelton. 
As  a  part  of  this  punishment,  he  had  to  walk  in  a  pro- 
cession bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  bare-necked,  in  a 
canvas  slurt  and  canvas  breeches,  carrying  a  taper. 
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Many  others  appear  to  have  suffered  similar  persecu- 
tions in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  between  the  years  1424 
and  1428,  and  a  larger  number  between  1428  and  1431. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  individuals  are 
mentioned  by  name,  who  were  apprehended  during  the 
latter  period,  and  examined  upon  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  others  imprisoned, 
and  the  remainder  were  compelled  to  abjure,  and  do 
such  penance  as  it  pleased  the  Bishop  and  his  Chan- 
cellor to  appoint,  which  usually  was  very  severe. 

One  circumstance  appears  plain  from  the  Registers 
of  their  persecutors,  and  is  well  worthy  of  being  noted  : 
that  these  martyrs  do  not  appear  to  have  held  a  variety 
of  doctrines  and  opinions,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  con- 
tend is  always  the  consequence  of  leaving  that  commu- 
nion ;  their  doctrines  were  uniform  ;  and  scarcely  one 
that  is  not  now  held  by  every  true  Protestant. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  a  Priest,  appears  to  have  been 
a  learned  and  upright  character  :  he  was  a  follower  of 
Wickliff';  and  resigning  his  priesthood  and  benefice,  he 
married  a  godly  young  woman  ;  but  did  not  cease  from 
his  former  office  and  duty,  for  he  continually  laboured 
in  reading,  teaching,  and  writing.  The  principal  points 
he  taught  were,  "  That  men  should  seek  forgiveness  of 
their  sins  from  God  only  ;  that  the  Pope  was  an  enemy 
to  Christ's  truth  ;  and  that  men  ought  not  to  worship 
images."  After  several  examinations,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  burned  at  Norwich,  in  September,  1424. 

He  is  related  to  have  been  a  man  of  such  a  devout 
and  holy  life,  that  the  people  greatly  reverenced  him, 
and  desired  his  prayers,  notwithstanding  he  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  as  a  heretic.  One  Margaret  White 
said,  that  if  any  saints  were  to  be  pra,yed  to,  she  would 
rather  pray  to  him  than  any  other.  When  he  came  to 
the  stake,  he  was  about  to  exhort  the  people  to  stand 
fast  in  the  truth;  but  one  of  the  Bishop's  servants 
silenced  him  by  a  blow  upon  the  mouth.  His  wife  fol- 
lowed her  husband's  footsteps,  and  confirmed  many  in 
the  truth ;  for  which  she  suffered  much  trouble. 

Passing  over  the  particular  accounts  of  others,  who 
were  burned,  or  forced  to  abjure,  and  suffer  penance, 
about  the  same  time,  we  find,  in  another  list  of  sixteen. 
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also  enumerated  in  the  Bishop's  Register,  as  accused 
during  the  next  year,  one  John  Baker;  among  whose 
offences  is  reckoned  having  a  book  in  his  possession, 
which  contained  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  and  the 
Creed  in  English!  And  one  Margery  Backstcr,  among 
other  particulars,  was  accused  for  having  had  a  brass 
pot  over  the  fire  with  a  piece  of  bacon  and  some  oat- 
meal in  it,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Lent!  It  was  also 
deposed  against  her,  that  she  had  asked  one  of  her 
neighbours,  "  what  she  did  every  day  at  chureh?"  Her 
neighbour  replied,  that  she  kneeled  down,  and  said  five 
Paternosters,  **  in  ivorship  of  the  crucijix,  and  as  many 
Ave  Marias  in  worship  of  the  Virgin."  **  You  do 
wrong,"  observed  Margery,  "  to  kneel  or  pray  to  such 
images  in  the  churches;  for  such  prayers  will  do  you 
no  more  service  than  a  candle  lighted  and  put  under 
the  cover  of  a  font,  will  give  light  to  those  that  are  in 
the  church.  Carpenters  and  carvers  make  these  crosses, 
and  images,  and  painters  daub  them  over  w^h  colours." 
The  cross  had  become  an  object  of  adoration,  like  the 
serpent  among  the  Jews,  and  the  following  petition  was 
regularly  repeated  in  the  bidding  prayer  before  sermon; 
"  Ye  shall  pray  for  the  Holy  Laud,  and  for  the  Holy 
Cross  that  Jesus  Christ  died  upon,  for  the  redemption 
of  men's  souls,  that  it  may  come  into  the  power  of 
Christian  men  to  be  honoured  by  our  prayers.'^ 

Others  were  accused  of  having  heretical  books  ;  and 
among  them  Nicholas  Belward,  who  had  bought  a  New 
Testament  at  London,  for  which  he  paid  four  marks 
and  forty  pence,  or  £2.  16s.  8d.  equal  to  more  than 
0^20  in  the  present  day,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
Printing  was  not  in  those  days  invented  ;  and  there  was 
no  Bible  Society  ;  a  Testament  now  may  be  purchased 
without  difficulty  for  one  shilling,  at  London,  Norwich, 
and  elsewhere,  and  may  be  read  without  interruption. 
It  is  also  related  of  Belward  that  '*  he  had  studied  his 
New  Testament  diligeiitly"  The  word  of  God  was, 
indeed,  precious  in  those  days,  when  there  was  **  do 
open  vision." 

These  and  many  other  particulars,  recorded  in  the 
Registers  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  sufficiently  prove 
how  furiously  persecution  then  raged  against  the  poor 
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Lollards  ;  and  if  these  things  took  place  in  one  corner 
of  the  realm,  we  may  well  suppose  that  similar  scenes 
occurred  elsewhere.  The  names  of  the  victims  already 
mentioned,  and  the  offences  of  which  they  were  accused, 
appear  from  these  statements  of  their  enemies  ;  but  we 
have  again  to  regret  that  we  do  not  possess  fuller  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  enabled  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  historians  of  those  times  incidentally  mention  a 
few  names  of  persons  who  suffered  in  London  about  this 
period,  but  do  not  enter  into  full  particulars.  The 
Registers,  however,  state  the  opinions  they  held,  styling 
them  "  mad  opinions ;"  they  were  similar  to  those  alneadj 
noticed  ;  and  several  of  these  accusations  are  preserved 
in  Wilkins'  Concilia.  We  may  now  close  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Lollards  under- 
went from  Chichely  and  his  brethren.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded others,  who  trod  in  his  steps. 

It  has  been  related,  that  Wickliff  died  in  peace  at 
Lutterworth,  in  the  year  1384,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  that  town.     The  malice  of  hi* 
enemies,    however,   sought   him    in   the   grave.      The 
Council  of  Constance,  in  1415,  passed  a  decree,  con- 
demning forty-five  articles  of  his  doctrines ;  and,  pro- 
nouncing him  to  have  died  an  obstinate  heretic,  ordered 
that  his  bones  should    be  dug  up,  and  thrown  upon  a 
dunghill.     The  execution  of  this  paltry  act  of  malice 
was   deferred  till  the  year  1428,  when  the  Pope  sent  a 
positive  order  that  it  should  be  complied  with.  Fleming, 
then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  accordingly  sent  his  officers  to 
Lutterworth  ;  the  grave   was  opened,    and    the    bonea 
taken  out  and   burned.     The  ashes  being  carefully  col- 
lected,   were  thrown  into  the  Swift,    a  brook    whicl? 
flows  near  the  town :  his  enemies  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  his  name  and   doctrines,   as  well  as  his  remains, 
would  perish  for  ever.  But  they  have  been  disappointed ; 
as  Fuller   quaintly  observes,   the    Swift   conveyed   hii 
ashes  into  the  Avon,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the 
Severn  into  the   narrow  seas,   and  they  into  the  main 
ocean;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliff  were  the  emblems 
of  his  doctrine,  which  has  been  dispersed  all  the  world 
over!     This  decree  against  the  remains  of  Wicklifl'  was 
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paadcd  b^  the  council  about  six  weeks  before  Iheir 
ticcree  forbidcIiDg  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament  from  l)eing 
administered  to  the  Laity  ;  and  by  the  same  council, 
Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned  to  the 
flames.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  peace  of 
Kurope  was  much  disturbed  by  the  disputes  between  the 
Popes,  and  the  general  councils  :  some  of  the  former 
were  deposed ;  and  the  histories  of  those  times  fully 
shew  that  the  Pope  was  not  always  considered  in- 
fallible, even  at  Rome  ;  but  a  particular  account  of  these 
circumstances  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  the  year  1457,    which 
caused  no  small  stir  among  the  Romish  Hierarchy  in 
England.     One  of  their   own   number,    REYNOLD 
PEACOCK,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  imprisoned  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  fully 
adopted  the  opinions  held  by  the  Lollards,  and  in  several 
of  his   works  he  opposes    their  proceedings.     But  he 
would  not  join  in  the  bloody  means  then  used  to  extir- 
pate them  ;  he  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
though  not  in  the  English  language,  and  opposed  the 
Papal  usurpations,   whicli  was  an  unpardonable  crime 
at  a  period  when  an  implicit  belief  in   the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  considered  necessary  to  salvation. 
The  citation  accuses  him  generally  of  **  holding  conclu- 
sions contrary  to  the  true  faith  ;"  but  by  other  authori- 
ties he  is  more  particularly  stated  to  have  maintained 
and  preached  openly  at  Paul's  Cross,  that  "  the  office 
of  a  Christian  Prelate,  above  all  things,  is  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  ;  that  man's  reason  is  not  to  be  preferred 
before   the    Scriptures;    that   Scripture    is  only   to   be 
taken  in  its  proper  sense ;"  and  other  similar  opinions. 
For  these  doctrines  he   was  summoned  before  Arch- 
bishop Burscher,  and  was  induced  to  recant,  after  long 
examinations  and  severe  treatment ;  presenting  a  pain- 
ful instance  of  human  frailty,  as  the  fear  of  being  burned 
caused  him  to  confess  that  he  had  held  false  doctrines, 
of  which  the  smallest   trace    does    not  appear  in  his 
writings.     His   enemies   were  not   satisfied    with   this 
forced   compliance   with  their  demands,  and   it  seems 
that  he  did  not  finally  relinquish  his  opinions,  as  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  detained  a  prisoner  ia 
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Thorney  Abbey,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
some  assert  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end.* 

In  the  year  1466,  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  made 
some  singular  decrees,  or  canons  as  they  are  usually 
termed.  By  these  he  commanded  every  parish  Priest 
to  preach  four  times  in  each  year  to  his  people,  either 
by  himself  or  others,  and  explain  to  them  in  English, 
without  any  fantastical  subtiltieSt  the  fourteen  articles  of 
faith  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  two  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  seven  works 
of  mercy,  the  seven  mortal  sins,  the  seven  principal 
virtues,  and  the  seven  Sacraments  of  grace.  Here, 
surely,  was  matter  enough  iovfour  sermons,  yet  we  find 
no  direct  reference  to  the  Saviour,  as  the  only  Mediator, 
the  only  way  of  salvation  for  lost  sinners.  The  better 
to  enable  the  Clergy  to  perform  this  task,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  different  articles  was  given.  As  a  specimen 
of  this  commentary,  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  ten 
commandments  the  second  is  entirely  omitted,  as  is 
done  in  the  books  of  instruction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  many  countries,  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  *'  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image f*  is  a  precept  too  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  worship  of  images,  to  be  allowed  to  remain ; 
and  to  make  up  for  this  omission,  the  tenth  command- 
ment is  divided  into  two  If 

*  We  transcribe  the  following  short,  but  comprehensive  prajer 
of  Bishop  Peacock  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  O  thou  Lord  Jesu 
God  and  man,  head  of  thy  Christian  Church,  and  teacher  of  Chris- 
tian belief;  I  beseech  thy  mercy,  thy  pity,  thy  charitie;  far  be  this 
peril  ( of  implicit  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  required 
by  the  Popish  ecclesiastics)  from  the  Christian  church,  and  from 
each  person  therein  contained  ;  and  shield  thou  so  that  this  venom 
be  never  brought  into  thy  church,  and  if  thou  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  in  for  any  while,  1  beseech  thee  that  it  be  soon  again  cast 
out;  but  suffer  thon,  ordain  and  do,  that  the  law  and  the  faith 
which  thy  church  at  any  time  keepeth,  be  brought  under  examina- 
tion, whether  it  be  the  very  same  faith  which  thou  and  thine 
Apostles  taught  or  no;  and  whether  it  hath  sufficient  evidences  to 
prove  whether  it  is  the  real  faith  or  not." 

+  The  commandments  are  thus  divided  in  "  the  First  Catechisrn!' 
now  used  in  England  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  second  com- 
mandment is  given  as  a  part  of  the  first,  witli  an  explanation  in 
some  degree  authorizing,  while  it  appears  to  condemn  the  adora- 
tion of  images.  In  a  catechetical  work  commonly  used  in  Ireland, 
the  whole  of  the  second  commandment  is  omitted. 
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The  explanation  of  the  Commandments  is  singular. 
The  first  is  explained  as  particularly  forbidding  witch- 
craft and  superstition.  The  second,  as  already  observed, 
is  entirely  omitted.  The  third  is  stated  to  forbid  heresy 
as  well  as  blasphemy,  and  also  perjury.  The  fourth,  as 
inculcating  the  Christian  religion.  The  fifth  is  said  to 
refer  not  only  to  our  natural  parents,  but  to  our  spiritual 
ones,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  being  our  father,  the 
"  Holy  Church"  our  mother!  The  first  division  of  the 
tenth  Commandment  is  called  the  ninth,  and  is  explained 
as  forbidding  us  to  covet  our  neighbours'  immoveable 
property  ;  the  latter  clauses  are  called  the  tenth,  and 
are  stated  to  refer  to  moveables. 

Edward  the  Fourth,  who,  at  that  time,  was  King  of 
England,  appears  to  have  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Clergy  to  support  him  under  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  To  obtain  their  goodwill,  he 
granted  a  charter  which  rendered  them  almost  inde- 
pendant  of  the  civil  government.  By  this  charter  he 
took  upon  him  to  dispense  with  the  law  called  "  the 
Statute  of  Premunire,''  which,  in  some  degree,  checked 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
country,  and  which  several  Popes  had  sought  to  have 
set  aside,  but  the  House  of  Commons  always  refused 
to  repeal.  The  charter  also  prohibited  Judges  or 
Magistrates  from  taking  any  notice  of  crimes,  even  mur- 
der, if  committed  by  Ecclesiastics  of  any  rank,  including 
also  their  inferior  officers.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
privilege  carried,  that  if  any  person,  accused  of  a  crime, 
falsely  pretended  that  he  was  in  Holy  Orders,  it  was 
not  left  to  the  Judge  or  Magistrate  to  determine,  but 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  Bishop  or  his  officials,  by 
whom  it  was  decided  whether  he  was  a  layman  or  not, 
and  if  deemed  an  Ecclesiastic,  punishment  seldom  fol- 
lowed to  any  extent.  This  proceeding  gave  room  for 
gross  abuses.  There  were  repeated  instanrces  of  laymen 
guilty  of  crimes,  procuring  admission  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Clergy,  even  after  they  were  apprehended,  and  thus 
escaping  tlie  penalties  due  to  their  ofl'ences. 

At  this  period,  England  was  filled  with  confusion  by 
the  civil  wars  between  the  families  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster :  it  is    foreign  to  onr   purpose   to  notice    these 
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events,  further  than  to  observe,  that  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  outrage  were  added  those  of  religious  persecution, 
as  the  sufferings  of  the  Lollards  still  continued.  Among 
other  circumstances,  the  following  particulars  of  the 
martyrdom  of  JOHN  GOOSE,  who  suffered  on  Tower 
Hill,  in  the  year  1473,  are  recorded  by  an  historian 
who  lived  in  those  times.  He  was  delivered  to  Robert 
Belisdon,  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  with  an  order  that  he 
should  be  burned  in  the  afternoon.  The  Sheriff',  being 
a  charitable  man,  took  him  home,  and  exhorted  him  to 
forsake  his  errors.  After  listening  for  a  long  time,  the 
martyr  desired  the  Sheriff  to  say  no  ruore,  and  entreated 
him  to  give  him  some  meat,  as  he  was  .very  hungry. 
The  Sheriff  ordered  food  to  be  set  before  him,  of  which 
he  ate  heartily,  sa^'ing  to  those  who  stood  by  I  "  I  eat 
now  a  good  and  sufficient  dinner,  as  i  have  a  short  but 
sharp  shower  to  pass  through  before  :<upper."  And 
when  he  had  dined,  he  gave  thanks,  and  signified  that 
he  was  ready  to  be  led  to  execution." 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  1494,  was  burned,  in  Sniithfield,  a  widow 
upwards  of  fourscore  years  of  age,  named  Joan  Bough- 
ton,  the  FIRST  FEMALE  MARTYR  that  was  burncd  in 
England,  and  mother  to  Lady  Young,  who  also  suf- 
fered for  holding  some  of  Wickliff's  opinions.  This 
aged  martyr  underwent  severe  examination,  but  wavered 
not  from  the  truth  :  she  shrunk  not  when  she  was  told 
that  she  should  be  burned;  and  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  she  cried  to  God  to  take  her  soul  into  his 
holy  hands.  Others  suffered  about  the  same  time,  par- 
ticularly a  man  far  advanced  in  years. 

Among  all  the  circumstances  of  barbarity  which  at- 
tended these  persecutions,  none  perhaps  was  so  monstrous 
as  that  which  took  place  at  Amersham,  in  Huchingham- 
shire,  in  the  year  1506.  One  WILLIAM  TYLS- 
WORTH  was  burned  for  heresy,  and  his  only  daughter, 
a  married  woman,  named  Joan  Clerk,  was  compelled, 

WITH    HER    OWN    HANDS,    TO   SET  FIRE  TO   THE   PILK 

WHICH  CONSUMED  HER  FATHER!  Her  husband,  at 
the  same  time,  did  penance  with  more  than  sixty  others. 
Fox  relates  this  refinement  of  cruelty  from  the  informa- 
tion of  persons  whom  he  names,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
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of  this  horrid  scene,  and  related  the  particulars  to  him. 
Several  of  those  who  did  penance  on  this  occasion  were 
also  hranded  on  the  cheek ;  ono  of  whom,  named 
William  Page,  was  alive  when  Fox  wrote  tliis  account. 

The  next  day  one  Roberts,  a  miller,  of  MissendeJn, 
was  bnrned  at  Buckingham,  and  about  twenty  persons 
were  compelled  to  bear  faggots,  and  do  penance  at  the 
same  time.  Within  three  y?ars  following,  two  more 
were  burned  at  Amersham  ;  and  others,  who  survived 
till  Fox  wrote,  were  branded  on  the  cheek.  One  of 
tliem,  called  Father  Rogers,  was  confined  fourteen 
weeks  in  the  Bishop's  prison,  where  he  suffered  so  much 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  the  irons  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  that  his  back  was  bowed,  and  he  never  went 
upright  again.  They  were  branded  in  the  following 
manner :  Being  tied  fast  to  a  post  with  towels,  and 
their  hands  holden,  the  hot  iron  was  applied  to  their 
cheeks,  and  thus  they  were  made  to  '*  bear  the  marks 
of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

We  may  here  notice  the  careful  manner  in  which 
Fox  has  mentioned  the  authorities  for  the  narratives  he 
relates.  The  first  editions  of  his  work,  publi-^hed  during 
his  lifetime,  were  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  desired  to  convict  him  of 
falsity,  and  even  now  repeat  these  calumnies.  But  this 
was  overruled  for  good ;  it  caused  him  carefully  to  state 
the  authorities  from  whence  he  had  gathered  the  facts 
he  relates ;  many  of  the  latter  events  were  told  him  by 
persons  actually  alive  at  the  time  when  his  book  was 
published;  and  those  of  older  date  were  taken  from  the 
Records  and  Registries  to  which  others  had  access,  who 
have  since  examined,  and  bear  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  quoted  them.  Indeed, 
if  the  details  related  by  Fox  were  entir«"ly  laid  aside, 
Strype,  Fuller,  and  others  who  have  written  since  his 
time,  adduce  additional  particulars  quite  sufficient  to 
silence  the  gainsayings  of  these  adversaries  of  the  truth. 

THOMAS  CHASE,  of  Amersham,  also  sulfered  in  the 
same  cause,  having  been  strangled  in  prison,  after  enduring 
much  severe  treatment.  His  persecutors  reported  that 
he  had  hanged  himself  in  the  prison,  and  caused  him 
to  be  buried  in  Norland  Wood,   between  Wooburn  and 
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Little  Marlow  ;  but  the  falsity  of  this  assertion  came  to 
light  by  means  of  a  woman  who  heard  him  calling  upon 
God  to  receive  his  spirit,  while  they  were  putting  him 
to  death;  and  it  further  appeared  that  the  place  wherein 
he  was  confined  was  so  low,  that  he  could  not  stand  up- 
right therein ;  and  that  he  was  so  loaded  with  fetters 
and  manacles,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot. 

Among  those  who  suffered  about  this  time,  was 
LAWRENCE  GHEST,  who  was  burned  at  Salisbury 
for  denying  the  Romisu  doctrine  respecting  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Altar.  When  he  was  at  the  stake,  his  wife 
and  seven  children  were  brought  and  placed  before 
him,  but  he  was  enabled  to  hold  fast  his  profession. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  the  great  stress  which 
the  Papists  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
or  the  believing  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacra- 
ment are  actually  turned  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  longer  remain  bread  and 
wine  after  the  words  of  consecration  have  been  pro- 
nounced over  them  by  the  Priest.  At  first,  it  may  appear 
difficult  to  conceive  why  this  point  is  reckoned  of  so 
much  importance  by  the  Papists ;  but,  upon  reflection, 
it  will  be  easier  understood.  The  Church  of  Rome 
asserts,  that  directly  after  the  words  of  consecration  are 
repeated,  neither  bread  nor  wine  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  positive  evidence  of  our  senses ;  and  it 
seeks  to  establish  this  doctrine,  although  the  Scriptures 
do  not  authorize  the  assertion,  because  such  a  wondrous 
change  shews  that  a  more  than  human  power  must  be 
possessed  by  the  Priest,  and  consequently  by  the 
Church  from  which  his  power  is  derived.  By  this 
power  the  Roman  Catholic  is  required  to  disbelieve  the 
plain  matter  of  fact  before  his  e^-es;  and  if  he  can  be 
induced  to  do  so  fully  in  this  instance,  of  course  he  will 
be  the  easier  persuaded  to  do  the  same  in  other  matters. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  rule  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  may  be  considered  as  mainly  depending 
upon  the  belief  of  this  doctrine ;  for  if  the  mind  can  be 
brought  to  resign  the  Scripture,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  which  God  has  given  us,  surely  no  absurdity  can 
be  too  great  to  submit  to ;  and  in  every  age  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  made  a  traffic  and  gain  from  imposing  its 
superstitions  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
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One  circumstance  happened  in  this  reign,  which  shews 
the  way  in  which  the  power  assumed  by  the  Ecclesiastics 
for  the  pardon  of  sins  was  abused.  Morton,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  Legate  from  the 
Pope,  and  to  him  was  delegated,  by  his  Holiness,  among 
other  powers,  that  of  the  pardon  of  sins,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  granting  indulgences.  At  that  time,  Rochester 
Bridge  was  out  of  repair,  and  few  were  willing  to  aid  the 
work.  While  in  this  state,  it  probably  inconvenienced 
the  Prelate  in  his  journeys  from  Canterbury  to  London; 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  offered  a  release 
from  purgatory  for  all  sins  committed  during  forty  days, 
to  all  persons  who  would  render  assistance ;  and  the 
bridge  appears  speedily  to  have  been  completed. 

Dr.  Henry  has  summed  up  his  account  of  the  history 
i>f  religion  in  England  during  the  period  noticed  in  the 
j)receding  pages,  with  the  following  portraiture  of  the  er- 
rors and  corruptions  introduced  by  theChurch  of  Rome. 

'*  Though  Wickliffand  his  followers  detected  many 
of  the  errors,  and  exposed  many  of  the  superstitious 
practices  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  the  Clergy  obsti- 
nately refused  to  abandon  any  of  these  errors,  or  relin- 
quish any  of  these  superstitions;  and  persecuted,  with  un- 
relenting cruelty,  all  who  attempted  the  smallest  refor- 
mation. So  great  was  the  opposition  to  every  thing 
that  had  the  appearance  of  reformation,  that  errors  and 
superstitious  rites  were  multiplied  rather  than  dimi- 
nished. Transubstantiation  was  now  fully  established, 
and  made  an  essential  article  in  the  creed  of  every^ 
member  of  the  Churcli.  The  cup  was  taken  from  the 
Laity,  but  with  great  caution,  and  by  slow  degrees. 
The  Clergy  were  first  commanded  to  be  at  great  pains  to 
instruct  the  people,  "  that  both  the  body  and  blood 
i>t  the  Lord  were  given  at  once  under  the  species  of 
I>read,  nay,  the  entire  living  and  true  Christ ;  that  the 
V.  ine  in  the  cup  was  not  the  sacrament,  but  mere  wine 
given  t>ieni  (it  was  then  given  them)  to  make  them 
swallow  the  bread  more  easily."  The  Clergy  were 
next  directed  **  to  begin  to  withhold  the  cup  in  small  ob- 
scure churches,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  swallow  the 
bread  without  chewing,  that  none  of  it  might  stick  in 
their  teeth."    The  churches  were  crowded  with  images 
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of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints,  to  which  mnch 
greater  homage  was  paid  than  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Several  English  Saints  were  canonized  in  this  period, 
and  festivals  instituted  to  their  honour. 

'*  The  festivals  of  other  saints,  as  of  St.  George,  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  were  made  double  festivals,  and  many  additional 
ceremonies  appointed  to  be  observed.  (See  page  17.) 
Great  stress  was  now  laid  on  pilgrimages,  processions, 
indulgences,  confessions  to  Priests,  and  their  pardons ; 
and  the  people  seem  to  have  had  a  good  deal  to  con- 
fess, and  to  have  stood  much  in  need  of  pardon.  George 
Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  enumerates  thirty-seven 
kinds  of  sin,  which  none  but  the  Pope  or  a  Bishop  could 
pardon.  The  first  and  i^reatest  of  all  these  was  heresy. 
Ignorance,  vice,  and  siiperstition,  seemed  to  have  gained 
ground  in  England  in  the  course  of  this  period." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  striking  instance  in 
which  the  Providence  of  God  overrules  the  designs  of 
men,  tliat  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  during  the 
period  just  noticed. 

The  Church  of  Rome  had  used  its  utmost  efforts  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  truth ;  and,  as  the 
preceding  pages  have  shewn,  these  exertions  were,  in 
a  great  degree,  successful.  While  men  could  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  truth,  there  was  but  little 
fear  of  their  shaking  off  the  fetters  of  superstition  ;  and 
with  this  view  the  utmost  industry  was  used  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  pious  works, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  These  endeavours  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  successful,  when  God  was  pleased  to 
ordain  that  the  art  of  printing  should  be  ifivented  ;  and 
then  these  *'  pestilent  little  books,"  as  the  Papists  called 
them,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  possibility  of  their 
utmost  efforts  to  counteract. 

Fox  has  well  observed »  that  '*  at  a  time  when  all  the 
Christian  world  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  when  deliverance  seemed  not  only 
past  the  power,  but  also  past  the  hope  of  man ;  in  this 
very  time,  so  dangerous  and  desperate,  when  man's 
power  could  do  no  more,  then  the  blessed  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the   Lord   began  to  work  for  bis 
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Church,  not  with  human  power,  or  weapons,  but  with 

fmntini^,  writing,   and  reading,  to   dispel  darkness  hy 
ight,  error  by   truth,  ignorance   by  learning."     After 
other   similar  observations,  he  says,  '•  Wherefore,    I 
su[)pose  the  Pope  must  abolish  printing,  or  else  as  thit 
world   standeth,  printing  doubtless   will   abolish   him. 
Though  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss,  and  Jeromo 
of  Prague,   and   others,    that  they   might   not   preach, 
thinking  to  make  his  kingdom  sure  ;  yet,  in  their  stead, 
God  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose  voice  the 
Pope  can  never  be   able  to  stop  with  all  the  power  of 
his  triple  crown.    By  printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  a  special  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  is  sent  to  all  nations  and  countries  under 
heaven;  and  what  God  revealed  to  one  man,  is  dispersed 
to  many ;  and  what  is  known  to  one  nation,  is  open  to  all." 
The  Church  of  Rome  was  well  aware  of  these  truths, 
and  for  three  hundred  years  has  used  its  utmost  industry 
to    restrain   the    operations    of  the    press,    wherever   it 
has    power;    but    although   it   may    impede,    it   cannot 
wholly  prevent  the  slow,  yet  sure  results.     Grown  wiser 
by  experience,  or  rather  desirous  to  make  a  desperate 
!  effort  to   regain  its  power  in  our  land,  we  find  its  policy 
j  is  changed  among  us ;  and  the  press  teems  with  Roman 
I  Catholic  publications  of  every  description.     To  this  ac- 
!  tivity,  the  lover  of  the  truth  does  not  object:  this  is  a 
!  legitimate    species   of  warfare;   and  as  in    the   contest 
between  Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal,  the  result  cannot 
be  doubtful,  if  the  followers  of  the  truth,  like  the  Prophet, 
look  simply  yet  earnestly  to  the  Lord;  not  indeed  that  a 
miraculous  interposition  is  to  be  looked  for;  such  an  ex- 
pectation may  be  left  to  the  believers  in  the  miracles  of 
a  Hohenloe;  and  whether   deiuders,  or  deluded,   those 
'•  that  sow  iniquity,   shall  reap  vanity.''     But  where  the 
I  blessed   influences  and  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
i  humbly  sought,  instead   of  leaning   upon  human  argu- 
I  ments,  or  Imman  wisdom,  they  will  be  vouchsafed,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  guide  into  all  truth.  Then  let  not 
Protestants   be  slothful :  let  them  remember  the  conduct 
of  the   Reformers,   and  meet  the   stream  of  error  now 
issuing  from  the  press,  with  a  stronger  and  deeper  flood 
;  of  the  waters  of  life.     In  a  word,  let  the  active  exertions 
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of  the  RoDian  Catholics  to  circulate  their  little  publica- 
tions, excite  to  increased  activity  in  the  distribution  of 
those  which  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

When  speaking  of  this  change  of  policy,  our  own  coun- 
try alone  is  referred  to.  In  Spain,  and  other  places,  which 
are  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  Popery,  the  same  rigid 
restraints  upon  the  press  are  still  continued.  A  decree, 
recently  issued  at  Madrid,  orders  that  all  books,  pam- 
phlets, papers,  or  books  prohibited  by  the  Church,  or  the 
Inquisition,  shall  be  given  up;  and  whoever  retains  them, 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  summary  trial,  and  punished. 
This  decree  also  states  that  whoever  informs  against  per- 
sons having  such  books  in  their  possession,  shall  receive 
a  third  of  any  pecuniary  tines  or  forfeitures,  which  may 
be  incurred,  and  his  name  shall  be  kept  secret.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  list  of  prohibited  books 
includes  all  denominated  heretical.  Measures  have  also 
been  adopted  in  France,  to  restrain  the  hawking  of  books; 
nay,  even  in  Ireland,  in  our  own  country,  the  Romish 
Prelates  endeavour  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  all  Pro- 
testant books  and  tracts,  as  well  as  Bibles  and  Testaments, 

In  the  year  1509,  Henry  the  Eighth  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England ;  and  during  his  reign,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  reader,  these  kingdoms  were  delivered 
from  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  during  the  preceding  century,  we  have  to  regret 
the  want  of  fuller  information,  as  the  little  that  remains 
convinces  us  that  much  more  is  wanting.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  we  also  meet  with  difHculties,  but  of 
another  kind.  It  is  hard  to  separate  the  account  of  the 
followers  of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  they  endured,  from 
the  struggles  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  withstand 
the  outward  oppressions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
thereby  incurred  its  wrath.  Indeed,  these  two  cases  arc 
often  found  united  in  the  same  individual;  and  the  narra- 
tive would  not  be  clear  without  reference  to  the  events 
of  the  day. 

Some  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  proceedings  against 
the  Lollards  in  this  reign,  are  recorded  in  the  Registry 
of  Archbishop  Warham ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1511,  eight  men,  and  four  women,  mostly 
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inhabitants  of  Teriterden,  were  summoned  before  thai 
Prelate,  and  accused  of  holding  the  foiluwin^  opinions : 
"  1.  That  in  the  Sacrament  of  tlie  Altar  there  is  not  the 
body  of  Christ,  but  actual  bread.  2.  That  Baptism  and 
Confirmation  are  not  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  3.  That  confession  of  sins  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
a  Priest.  4.  That  there  is  no  more  power  given  by  God 
to  a  Priest  than  to  a  Layman;  and  other  articles  against 
extreme  unction,  pilgrimages,  worshipping  of  images, 
prayers  to  saints,  and  various  minor  points. ''  The  ac- 
cused were  compelled  to  abjure  these  doctrines,  and  to 
make  oath  that  they  would  inform  against  all  others  who 
might  hold  similar  opinions.  They  were  brought  before 
tht  court  again  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  sentenced  to  wear 
the  badge  of  a  faggot  in  j9ames,  during  their  lives,  or  till 
pardoned  ;  and  in  processions  at  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  at  their  own  parish  churches,  they  were  to  carry 
a  faggot  on  their  shoulders,  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  deserved  burning.  The  Archbishop  also  sat  in 
judgment  at  Lambeth  several  times  during  the  same 
summer,  and  a  great  many  other  persons  were  brought 
before  him  under  similar  accusations. 

On  the  29th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  William  Carder, 
of  Tenterden,  was  accused  of  the  same  opinions  ;  and  he 
was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  although  he  was 
willing  to  retract  all  he  might  have  said,  except  "  that  it 
was  enough  to  pray  to  Almighty  God  alone,  and  that  we 
needed  not  to  pray  to  saints."  Agnes  Grevill,  Robert 
Harrison,  John  Brown,  and  Edward  Walker,  were  also 
condemned  on  the  2nd  and  19th  of  May,  Fox  relates 
the  following  particulars  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  a 
John  Brown,  of  Ashford,  whom  he  states  to  have  "  carried 
a  faggot"  some  years  before ;  whether  it  be  the  same  as 
the  above,  or  not,  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  material. 

The  first  occasion  of  the  trouble  of  JOHN  BROWN, 
of  Ashford,  was  by  means  of  a  Priest,  who  had  been 
fellow  passenger  with  him  on  board  a  Gravesend  barge. 
Brown,  happening  to  sit  close  to  the  Priest,  was  rebuked 
by  an  inquiry,  "  Dost  thou  know  who  I  am?  Thou 
sittest  too  near  me ;  thou  sittest  on  my  clothes."  "  No, 
Sir,"  said  Brown ;  *'  I  know  not  what  you  are."  "  I  tell 
thee,  I  am  a  Priest."    "  What,  Sir,  are  you  a  Parson, 
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a  Vicar,  or  a  Lady's  Chaplain?"  "  No,*'  said  the  Priest/ 
"lama  Soul  Priest ;  I  sing  for  souls ;"  meaning  that  he 
was  one  who  sang  mass  for  the  deliverance  of  the  souls 
of  deceased  persons  from  purgatory.  •*  I  pray  you.  Sir," 
said  Brown,  '*  where  do  you  find  the  soul  when  you  go 
to  mass?"  "  I  cannot  tell  thee,"  said  the  Priest.  "I 
pray  you,  where  do  you  leave  it,  Sir,  when  the  mass  is 
done?"  *'  I  cannot  tell  thee,"  again  replied  the  Priest. 
**  Then  you  can  neither  tell  where  you  find  it  when  you 
go  to  mass,  nor  where  you  leave  it  when  the  mass  is 
done;  how  tlien  can  you  save  the  soul?"  inquired  Brown. 
"  Go  thy  way,"  said  the  Priest;  "  thou  art  a  heretic^ 
and  I  will  be  even  with  thee." 

As  soon  as  they  landed,  the  Priest  took  with  hira  two 
gentlemen,  named  Walter  and  William  More,  and  going 
to  Archbishop  Warham,  they  informed  against  John 
Brown  as  a  heretic.  Three  days  afterwards,  as  Brown 
was  bringing  a  mess  of  pottage  to  his  table  for  some 
guests  who  dined  with  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  wife 
having  been  churched  that  same  day,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  Chilton  of  Wye,  a  bailiff,  with  others  of  the 
Bishop's  servants,  who  entered  the  house  suddenly,  and 
put  him  upon  his  own  horse,  tying  his  feet  under  its 
belly.  In  this  manner  he  was  taken  to  Canterbury,  his 
wife  and  friends  not  knowing  whither  he  was  carried ; 
and  was  kept  for  forty  days  in  prison,  where,  "  through 
the  cruel  handling  of  the  Archbishop,  and  Fisher,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  piteously  treated  ;  and  his 
bare  feet  were  set  upon  hot  burning  coals,  to  make  him 
deny  his  faith,  which,  notwithstanding,  he  would  not  do, 
but  patiently  abiding  the  pain,  continued  unmoved." 

At  length,,  on  the  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  1517, 
Brown  was  sent  to  Ashford,  where  he  dwelt,  to  be  burned. 
He  was  brought  to  the  town  in  the  evening,  and  set  in  the 
stocks,  and  it  so  happened,  as  pleased  God,  that  a  young 
maid  of  his  house  coming  by,  saw  her  master:  she  ran, 
home,  and  told  her  mistress,  who,  till  that  time,  had  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  her  husband.  His 
wife  came,  and  found  him  in  this  deplorable  state,  set  in 
the  stocks,  and  appointed  to  be  burned  the  next  morning ! 
She  sat  by  him  all  night,  and  he  declared  to  her  all  the 
particulars  of  his  sufferings,  and  how  his  feet  were  burned 
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io  the  bones  hy  the  two  Bishops^  so  that  he  could  not  set 
them  to  the  ground:  *'  to  make  me,"  said  he,  *'  deny  ray 
Lord,  which  I  will  never  do;  for  if  I  should  deny  him  in 
this  worki,  he  would  deny  me  hereafter.  And  I  pray 
thee,"  added  he,  "  good  Elizabeth,  continue  as  thou  hast 
begun,  and  bring  up  tliy  children  virtuously  in  the  fear 
of  God."  The  next  day  he  was  burned  ;  and  w  hen  at  the 
stake,  he  made  a  simple  but  earnest  prayer,  concluding 
with  these  words,  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit; 
thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth."  These 
affecting  particulars  were  related  by  his  daughter  Alice, 
upon  whose  memory  the  scene  was  impressed,  by  Chilton, 
who  talked  of  throwing  Brown's  children  into  the  fire 
with  their  father,  lest  they  should  be  like  him. 

Thus,  for  a  shrewd  question,  asked  of  a  Priest,  whose 
sole  employment  was  engaging  in  one  of  the  greatest  ab- 
surdities of  Popery,  the  praying  of  souls  out  of  purgatory, 
this  man  was  seized  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  carried 
they  knew  not  whither;  and  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  left  for  six  weeks  in  ignorance  of  his  fate  ;  till  at 
length  they  found  him  placed  in  the  stocks  of  their  own 
town,  mutilated  and  tortured,  with  his  feet  burnt  to  the 
bone;  the  next  day  after  which,  his  poor  tormented  body 
vras  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  case  of  Agnes  Grebil,  or  Greville,  also  deserves 
particular  notice.  Archbishop  Warham  called  her  hus- 
band, and  two  sons,  who  had  abjured  the  opinions  which 
she  was  charged  with  holding,  and  caused  them  to  be 
examined  upon  oalh  as  witnesses  against  her.  Her  hus- 
band deposed,  that  his  wife  was  converted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Lollards  by  John  Ive,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  had  ever  since  contitjued  therein. 
He  further  stated,  that  when  his  sons  were  about  seven 
years  of  age,  he  had  instructed  them  himself  in  these 
opinions,  teaching  them  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
was  not  Christ's  body,  but  only  bread,  and  that  his  wife 
fully  approved  of  his  so  doing. 

The  two  sons,  one  about  nineteen,  the  other  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  were  then  examined,  and  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  their  mother,  upon  pain  <>f  being  con- 
sidered relapsed  heretics.  They  all  stated  that  their 
father  and  mother  believed  and  taught  these  doctrines, 
apd  that  within  the  last  three  years  the  whole  familv  had 
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frequently  conversed,  agreeing  that  such  opinions  were 
good  and  lawful,  and  resolving  that  they  would  not  betray 
each  other.  They  concluded  by  stating  that  they  never 
recollected  their  father  and  mother  teaching  any  other 
opinions  than  these  (so  called)  errors  respecting  the  Sa- 
crament  of  the  Altar,  pilgrimages,  offerings,  and  wor- 
shipping of  images. 

Fox  gives  these  particulars  from  the  Archbishop's  own 
Register,  and  remarks  that  the  mother  appears  to  have 
denied  the  accusation,  trusting  to  the  mutual  agreement 
in  the  family  that  they  would  not  betray  each  other;  but 
resolutions  of  this  sort  are  of  little  avail.  Her  husband 
and  children  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  day  of  fiery  trial, 
and  being  brought  forward  by  the  cruel  ingenuity  of 
the  persecutors,  they  were  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  their  nearest  and  dearest  relative,  to  save  their 
own  lives  !  It  is  further  stated,  that  she  **  being  now 
destitute  of  all  friends  and  comfort,  burst  out  into  these 
words  openly,  (as  the  Register  reporteth,)  that  she  re- 
pented the  time  that  ever  she  bare  those  children."  She 
then  stated  her  readiness  to  recant,  but  this  was  refused, 
and  she  was  condemned.  The  sentences  against  these 
martyrs  are  in  the  usual  terms ;  they  represent  that  the 
Archbishop,  *'  having  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  having  God  alone  before  his  eyes,"  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine these  persons  accused  of  heresy  ;  and  after  stating, 
at  some  length,  that  every  endeavour  had  been  used  in 
vain,  to  bring  them  back  to  "  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
the  unity  of  Mother  Church,"  unwilling  that  they  should 
contaminate  the  flock  of  the  Lord  any  longer,  **  with 
grief  and  sorrow  of  heart  he  sentenced  them  to  be  left 
as  heretics  to  the  secular  power  !'* 

These  particulars  shew  us  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  cha-? 
racter  of  the  Lollards,  namely,  their  care  to  instruct 
their  children  in  those  opinions  which  they  believed  to 
be  the  truth.  With  this,  however,  we  must  contrast  th^ 
other  painful  circumstances  just  related,  which  would 
cause  us  to  fear  that  the  good  seed  had  but  little  root  in 
their  minds,  seeing  that,  although  they  "  received  it 
with  gladness,*'  yet,  "  when  affliction  and  persecution 
arose  for  the  word's  sake,  immediately  they  were  of- 
fended," and  forgot  the  promises  of  the  Lord  to  his 
people,  "  that  he   would  be  with  them  even  in  the  fire. 
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and  if  faithful  unto  death,  would  give  them  a  crown  of 
life."  Let  this  be  a  useful  lesson,  teaching  us  not  to  be 
high-minded,  but  to  fear ;  and  to  look  continually  unto  the 
Lord,  in  whom  alone  we  have  righteousness  and  strength. 
Dean  Colet,  the  munificent  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
appears  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  about  this  time. 
Fitz-James,  the  Bishop  of  London,  accused  him  of  heresy 
to  Archbishop  Warham  ;  but  that  Prelate,  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Colet,  and  valuing  him  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  integrity,  stood  his  friend,  and  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  proceedings  against  him.  Tindal, 
who  lived  in  those  times,  states  that  one  article  in  the 
accusation  against  Colet  was,  that  he  had  translated  the 
Paternoster,  or  Lord's  Prayer,  into  English  ! 

The  Registers  of  Bishop  Fitz-James  contain  particu- 
lars of  tile  accusations  against  several  persons  who  were 
brought  before  him  for  heresy,  between  the  years  1509 
and  1517.  They  were  mostly  troubled  on  account  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Against  Joan  Baker  it  was 
alleged,  that  she  not  only  would  not  reverence  the  cross 
herself,  **  but  that  she  had  also  persuaded  a  friend  of 
Iier's,  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  not  to  put  any  trust  or 
confidence  in  the  crucifix,  but  in  God  who  is  in  heaven, 
who  only  worketh  all  the  miracles  that  are  done,  and  not 
i  the  dead  images,  which  are  but  stocks  and  stones  ;  and 
!  therefore  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  so  often  gone  on 
pilgrimage  to  idols.'' 

Five  others   were  particularly  charged    with   reading 
certain    heretical   books.     The  reader   will    perhaps   be 
surprised  to  find   that  these  books  were  the  Gospels  in 
the  English  language  !  But  the  words  of  their  accusation 
are  as  follows:  **  Also  we  object  to  you,  that  divers  times, 
and  especially  upon  a  certain  night,  about  the  space  of 
.  three  years  last  past,  you  erroneously  and  damnahly  read 
]  in  a  great  book   of  heresy  of  the  said  Robert  Durdant's, 
j  all  that  same  night,  certain  chapters  of  the  Evangelists  in 
'  English^  containing  in  fliem  divers  erroneous  and  damna- 
ble opinions  and  conclusions  of  heresy,  S^c."     Yes,  reader, 
i  the   Evangelists  are   here  accused  of  heretical  opinions 
against  the  Church  of  Rome!      May  it  not  be  fairly  sur- 
mised, that  the  Apostles  themselves,  if  they  had  lived  in 
the  times  to  which   we  refer,  would  have  suffered    as 
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severely  from  the  Pope  of  Rome,  as  they  did  from  the 
Pagan  Emperors  of  that  city?  A  like  spirit  appears  to 
have  excited  the  opposition  to  circulating  the  Scriptures 
in  other  countries,  even  to  the  present  day;  and  the 
•'  Catholic  Scriptural  Catechism  for  Children,"  now  in 
use  in  England,  states  that  the  word  of  God  does  not 
consist  in  the  mere  words  of  the  sacred  text,  but  in  the 
meaning  of  it  as  the  Holy  Fathers  teach;  and  that  great 
evils  have  ensued  from  an  unrestricted  reading  of  th« 
Bible. 

Passin"  by  many  others,  we  must  briefly  notice  WIL- 
LIAM SWEETING,  and  JOHN  BREWSTER,  who 
had  been  formerly  allowed  to  escape,  upon  abjuring 
their  opinions,  and  doing  penance.  Being  again  found 
professing  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the 
tenets  of  Rome,  they  were  apprehended,  condemned,  and 
burned.  Among  the  accusations  against  them,  their 
having  left  off  wearing  the  painted  faggots,  the  usual 
badge  enjoined  upon  all  accused  of  heresy,  was  insisted 
upon  ;  although  it  appeared  that  Sweeting,  having  wan- 
dered to  Colchester  in  search  of  a  livelihood,  which  he 
was  prevented  from  earning  at  home,  had  been  engaged 
as  Holy  Water  Clerk  by  the  Priest  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  by  him  told  to  lay  aside  his  badge ;  while  Brewster 
had  left  off  his,  by  the  command  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  employed  him  as  a  servant, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  wear  it.  The  Register  states 
that  they  were  burned,*  but  adds,  that,  before  their 
death,  they  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  craved  absolu- 
tion. Fox  says  the  truth  of  this  note  in  the  Register  may 
be  doubted ;  and  well  observes,  that  if  true,  it  strongly 
shews  the  extreme  cruelty  of  the  Popish  Clergy ;  who, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  although  men  recanted, 
and  submitted,  yet  put  them  to  death,  and  adds,  **  If  no- 
thing stay  their  bloody  malice  toivards  such  as  willingly 
submit  to  their  mercies,  what  favour  may  the  faithful  and 
constant  confessor  of  Christ  look  for  at  their  hands  ?" 

•  To  this  hard  fate  was  the  poor  Lollards  reduced.  If  they  wore 
the  badge  they  were  starved,  for  no  body  would  employ  them, 
while,  if  they  laid  it  aside,  they  were  burned  as  relapsed  heretics ! 
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of  the  Clergy  for  exemption  from  the  usual  course  of  Law. — Murder 
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in  one  Fire,  at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their  Children  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  English.— Persecutions  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. — 
Doctrines  of  the  Lollards. — Penances  inflicted  on  those  who  abjured. 
—  Discontent  at  these  persecutions,  and  at  the  encroachments  of  the 
Clergy.— King  Henry* s  Book  against  Luther. — Persecutions  in  the 
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Seren  Martyrs  burned  at  Coventry  for  teaching  their  Children  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments  in  English,  A.  D.  15 1». 


At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
dissolute  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics,  particularly  of  the 
Monks  and  Friars,  gave  much  offence  to  the  laity  ;  who 
were  provoked  to  see  the  wealth  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  by  their  pious  ancestors,  thus  shamefully  misused. 
The  Pope  had  interfered ;  and,  by  his  command,  moni- 
tory letters  were  sent  to  the  different  ecclesiaslical 
tstablishments ;  but  these  vices  were  too  deeply  rooted  to 
be  overcome  by  an  admonition,  and  the  evils  rather 
increased  than  abated.  Disputes  prevailed  among  the 
Clergy  relative  to  several  points  connected  with  their 
[Lollards t  Part  3,  2rf  edit.\  c 
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power  and  interests ;  also  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Franciscans 
maintaining  that  she  was  born  free  from  original  sin. 
This  point  was  warmly  debated  for  several  years  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  CQuntries :  at  length  the 
Pope,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  dercreed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was,  in  this  respect,  different  from 
the  other  descendants  of  Adam ;  and  all  who  denied  it 
ill^vere  declared  to  be  heretics. 

Another  subject  of  controversy  arose.    For  several  cen- 
turies the  Clergy  had  claimed  that  all  who  were  connected 
with  the  Church  should  be  exempted  from  the  usual  course 
o^f  law,  whatever  crimes  they  might  commit,  and  only  be 
liable  to  trial  before  their  own  superiors,  who  were,  in 
general,  too  lenient  towards  criminals  belonging  to  their 
own  number.     It  was   not  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
persons  who  had  committed  great  crimes,  procured  ad- 
mission  into   holy  orders,  and  were   then  considered  as 
freed  from  all   accusations,  for  offences  previously  com- 
mitted.    The  Laity,  for  a  length  of  time,  complained 
much  of  this  exemption;  and  in  the  year  1512  an  act  of 
parliament    was    passed,    which,    while    it    exempted 
Bishops,  Priests,  and    Deacons,  from   the  power  of  the 
civil  courts,   even  in  cases  of  murder  and  rot>bery,  sub- 
jected  Sub-deacons,  Clerks,  and   other  inferior  officers 
of  the  church  to  be  tried  by  laymen,  like  other  subjects, 
and  to  be  punished,  if  found  guilty.     Strange  to  say,  the 
pulpits  rang  with  declamations  against  this  act,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Winchelcomb  declared   publicly,  in  a  sermon, 
that  all   persons  who   assented   to  that  act  had  incurred 
the  censures  of  the  Church :  he  also  published  a  book  t^^ 
prove,  that  the  persons  of  the  lower,  as  well  as  of  the 
liigher  orders  of  Ecclesiastics,  were  sacred,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  tried  by  the  laity  for  any  crimes.     The.. 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  indignant  at  this  attempt  < 
of  the  Clergy  to  free   themselves  from   the  restraints  off 
law,    and    from    punishment    for   the   greatest   crimes*! 
petitioned    the   King   to  compel   them   to  submit.     The  . 
matter  was  debated  before  the  King  (Henry  the  Eighth)(j 
in  couocil.     Dr^  Standish,  a  Friar,  one   of  ihe  King'si, 
spiritual  counsel,  opposed  the  Abbot,  and   urged   thatf 
Ecclesiastics  ought  to  be  liable  to  punishtnent  for  their 
crimes ;  his  arguments  made  a  considerable  impression 
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upon  the  council,  and  the  Bishops  were  requested  to 
command  the  Abbot  to  retract  his  assertions.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  stating  tiiat  what  he  had  advanced  wa& 
their  own  opinion,  and  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Church. 

At  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred,  >%hich  increased 
tiiis  animosity  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  and 
also  caused  the  matter  just  mentioned  to  be  more  warmly 
debated.   One  Richard  Hunne,  a  respectable  citizen  and 
merchant  taylor  in  London,  had    a   child  at  nurse  at 
Whitechapel,  who  died  when  about  five  weeks  old,  on 
which  the  Priest  of  that  parish  claimed  a  mortuary,  or 
fee,  from  the  father ;  this  he  refused  to  pay,  considering 
that  it  was  an  unlawful  claim.   The  Priest  cited  Hunne  to 
appear  in  the  Legate's  Court ;  and   he,  by   advice   of 
his  counsel,  sued  the  Priest  upon  a  statute  which  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  punishment  for  citing  any  one  be- 
fore a  foreign  court  of  law.     Such  bold  conduct  was 
new  to  the  clergy :  to  prevent  Hunne  from  prosecuting 
j  the  Priest,  and  to  take  vengeance  upon  him,  they  made 
I  diligent  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  accused  him  to 
I  the  Bishop  of  London  of  heresy;  upon  which  he  was 
i  committed  to  the  Lollard's  Tower,*  and  at  the  instigation 
I  of  Dr.  Horsey,  the  Bishop's  Chancellor,   was  accused, 
'\(Xi  the  2d    of  December,    1614,    upon   the   following 
I  points  :  *'  1.  That  he  had  objected  to  paying  of  tithes. 
;  2.  That  he  had  taught,  that  Bishops  and  Priests  be  like 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  that  condemned  Christ  to 
death.     3.  That  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  were  teachers, 
'but  not  doers  of  the  law  of  God  ;"  and,  lastly,  that  "  the 
said  Richard  Hunne  hath  in  his  keeping  divers  English 
books,  prohibited  and  damned  by  the  law  ;  as  the  Apo- 
calypse in   English,  Epistles  and    Gospels  in   English, 
iWickliff's  damnable  works,  in  the  which  he  hath  beei^ 
a  long  time    accustomed    to    read,    teach,    and    study 
jdaily."  He  denied  the  truth  of  these  accusations,  except 
having  the  Bible  in  his  possession ;  but  acknowledged 
'having  made  use  of  some  expressions  against  the  Church, 

•  Lollard's  Tower  joined  the  Bishop's  house,  and  the  old  Cathe- 
jdral  of  St.  Paul,  and  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  south-west 
tower  of  the  present  Church  is  built,  in  which  tlie  clock  is  placed. 
It  was  so  called  from  being  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the 
poor  Lollards.  When  we  pass  by  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  look  up 
at  the  clock,  it  ouiy  remiud  us  of  theai  aud  their  sutferings. 

€  2 
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for  which,  it  was  stated  iu  theBishop'sRegister,  he  begged . 
pardon;   but  it  should   be  observed,  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment was  written  as  an  interlineation,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent hand-writing  from  the  rest  of  the  entry  respecting 
him. 

The  examination  being  ended,  Hunne  was  taken  back- 
to  the  Lollard's  Tower  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  in 
the  morning,  the  boy  who  went  to  carry  his  provisions 
found  him  hanging  by  a  silk  girdle.  The  clergy  imnie 
diately  gave  out  that  he  had  hanged  himself;  but  his 
neighbours,  knowing  how  unlike  this  was  to  his  usual 
character  and  conduct,  and  well  aware  of  the  hatred  of 
the  clergy  against  him,  suspected  that  he  had  been  put 
to  death  by  their  means.  They  called  upon  the  Coroner 
to  summon  a  jury,  and  inquire  into  the  matter;  which 
he  proceeded  to  do,  and,  upon  examination  of  the  body,, 
it  evidently  appeared  that  his  neck  had  been  broken  by 
an  iron  chain,  and  other  violence  used,  which  he  could 
not  have  done  to  himself.  ^ 

The  Bishop  and  his  Clergy  being  alarmed  at  this  in- 
vestigation, determined  to  carry  the  business  through, 
if  possible,  with  a  high  hand.  They  condemned  Hunne 
for  heresy,  although  deceased,  and  exhibited  new 
articles  against  him,  taken  from  the  assertions  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  contained  in  a  preface  to  the  Bible 
found  in  his  possession.  These  accusations  are  too  te- 
dious to  repeat,  but  they  conclude  with  saying,  that 
"  Hunne  defendeth  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Holy  Scripture  into  the  English  tongue,  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  our  Mother  Holy  Church."  These 
were  read  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  Sunday  following;  and 
on  the  16th  of  December,  the  Bishop  and  two  other  Pre- 
lates, six  Notaries,  about  twenty-five  Doctors,  Abbots, 
tnd  Priests  of  note,  with  many  others  of  the  inferior 
Clergy,  sat  in  judgment,  and  summoned  all  who  wished 
to  defend  the  Bible  or  the  opinions  of  Hunne  to  appeal^. 
Of  course,  no  body  ventured  to  answer  this  summons, 
and  sentence  being  pronounced  against  the  dead  body, 
it  was  committed  to  the  secular  power  to  be  burned  for 
heresy,  which  sentence  was  put  into  execution  in  Smith- 
field,  on  the  20th,  "  to  the  great  grief  and  disdain  of  the 
people."  Instead  of  quieting  the  murmurs  of  the  ci- 
tizens, every  bt>dy  exclaimed  how  shameful  it  was,  that, 
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because  a  man  had  sued  an  Ecclesiastic  according  to 
law,  he  should  be  imprisoned  and  murdered,  and  then 
an  attempt  made  to  defame  him,  and  ruin  his  family. 
To  this  was  added  the  poor  revenge  of  burning  his  body; 
and  the  whole  was  thought  a  complication  of  cruelty 
seldom  heard  of. 

Meanwhile  the  Coroner  and  his  Inquest  proceeded  di- 
ligently in  their  inquiry.  They  were  several  times  called 
before  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Judges; 
but  the  matter  being  examined  into,  appeared  so  strong 
against  the  Clergy,  that  the  Inquest  were  directed  to 
proceed  ;  and  after  fully  searching  into  the  affair,  they 
found,  upon  good  proof,  that  Dr.  Horsey  the  Bishop's 
Chancellor,  Charles  Joseph  the  Sumner,  and  Spalding 
the  Bell-ringer,  had  committed  the  murder ;  and  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  accordingly.  Among  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  stated,  that,  before  Hunne's  death, 
the  Chancellor  came  to  the  Lollard's  Tower,  and  kneel- 
ing down  before  Hunne,  prayed  for  "his  forgiveness  for 
all  that  he  had  done,  and  must  do  to  him." 

The  discontent  excited  by  this  act  of  cruelty,  was  not 
confined  to  the  citizens  of  London.  The  parliament  met 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1515,  and  petitioned  the  King 
to  order  that  the  property  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
and  forfeited  on  account  of  his  being  condemned  as  a 
heretic,  should  be  restored  to  his  children,  which  was 
done,  to  the  amount  of cflSOO.  On  the  3d  of  April,  the 
House  of  Commons  sent  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
for  bringing  the  murderers  to  justice  ;  but  the  Clergy 
had  too  much  power  in  that  House  to  suffer  the  bill  to 
pass,  and  it  %vas  thrown  out  upon  the  first  reading,  the 
Bishop  of  London  speaking  violently  against  it ;  affirming 
that  Hunne  had  destroyed  himself,  that  the  Coroner  and 
his  Jury  were  perjured,  and  that  if  the  Bill  passed,  the 
heretics  would  be  so  bold,  that  he  should  not  be  safe 
in  bis  own  house. 

The  prosecution  was  still  continued  upon  the  verdict 
of  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  and  the  Bishop's  Chancellor 
and  the  Sumner  were  indicted  as  principals.  The  Con- 
vocation, finding  that  this  foul  murder  much  strength- 
ened the  desire  for  making  Ecclesiastics  liable  to  be  tried 
in  courts  of  law,  resolved  to  exert  themselves  to  tht 
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utmost,  and  actually  accused  their  active  opponent,  Dr. 
Standish,  of  heresy,  on  account  of  what  he  had  said 
upon  this  subject.  The  Doctor  claimed  the  King's  pro- 
tection, and  Henry  was  in  great  perplexity  how  to  act : 
however,  he  sent  for  Dr.  Veysey,  the  Dean  of  his 
Chapel,  and  charged  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  tell  him 
the  truth;  upon  which  the  Dean  confessed  that  he 
thought  Dr.  Standish  was  right.  After  much  debate 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Council,  Parliament,  and  Con- 
vocation, at  length  it  was  arranged  that  the  Archbishop 
should  surrender  Horsey,  who  was  concealed  in  the 
palace  at  Lambeth  ;  that  he  should  plead  not  guilty,  and 
that  the  Attorney-General  should  admit  this  plea,  and 
allow  the  prisoner  to  be  dismissed  without  a  trial.  Thi* 
iniquitous  arrangement  was  carried  into  execution,  al- 
though the  citizens  loudly  exclaimed  against  it :  how- 
ever, the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastics  was  too  great  for 
them  to  overcome ;  and  the  King,  having  carried  the 
point  in  dispute,  and  obliged  the  Clergy  to  admit  his 
prerogative  by  Horsey's  appearing  at  the  bar  of  hi« 
court  of  law,  cared  not  for  the  final  result.  Although 
Horsey  thus  escaped  the  just  reward  of  his  crimes,  he  did 
not  dare  to  continue  in  London,  but  retired  to  Exeter. 

The  particulars  of  the  evidence,  the  Coroner's  verdict, 
and  the  other  documents,  including  the  King's  letter  di- 
recting the  restoration  of  the  property,  are  fully  given 
by  Fox,  and  other  historians  ;  and  are  stated  with  a  mi- 
nuteness and  precision  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
we  were  reading  the  accounts  of  an  occurrence  of  our 
own  times.  The  originals  of  many  of  these  records  pe- 
rished in  the  fire  of  London,  but  some  escaped,  and  on 
comparing  them  with  the  extracts  given  by  the  earlier 
historians,  they  have  been  found  so  correct  as  to  satisfy 
those  who  examined  them,  that  there  can  be  no  fioubt 
of  the  others  being  also  correctly  given. 

About  this  period,  the  Reformation  in  Germany  began 
to  make  a  rapid  progress  ;  the  writings  of  Luther,  and 
other  Reformers,  were  wicjely  circulated ;  many  of  their 
books  were  brought  over  to  England,  and  being  trans- 
lated into  our  language,  were  much  read  and  approved. 
There  was  but  little  difterence  between  their  opinions, 
and  the  doctrines  which  the  Lollards  had  held  for  the 
last  hundred  arid  fifty  years;  and  although  the  Clergy, 
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as  wo  have  seen,  had  been  active  in  their  endeavours  to 
repress  them,  the  fire  had  never  been  quenched ;  and 
these  new  means  of  instruction  were  as  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  Bishops  and  their  officers  now  redoubled  their  dili- 
i^enee  ;  but  wlien  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightens  the  mind 
with  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gosjjel,  man  cannot  pre- 
vent the  work  of  God  from  going  forward  ;  and  as  the 
inferior  orders  of  Ecclesiastics  became  more  and  mopc 
dissolute  and  disorderly,  so  the  people  became  more  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  purity  and  infallibility  of  a  Church, 
which,  while  it  appeared  to  decry  vicious  conduct  in 
others,  connived  at  excesses  among  its  own  members. 

It  is  painful  to  find  that  many  abjured  the  truths 
tliey  once  maintained ;  but  we  must  consider  the  cruel 
trials  to  which  these  followers  of  Christ  were  exposed ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  escape  for  other  causes,  while  a  false  statement 
of  their  having  abjured  was  inserted  in  the  records. 

The  persevering  eflbrts  of  the  preachers,  and  other 
individuals  among  the  Lollards,  appear  from  several  do- 
cuments. Fitz-James's  Register  contains  the  abjuration 
of  Elizabeth  Stamford,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  had 
been  taught  by  one  Beele,  residing  at  Henley,  the  follow- 
ing doctrines.  "  That  Christ  feedeth  and  nourisheth  his 
Church  with  his  own  precious  body,  that  is,  the  bread 
of  life  coming  down  from  heaven ;  this  is  the  worthy 
word  that  is  to  be  worthily  received,  and  joined  unto 
man,  to  be  in  one  body  with  him.  True  it  is,  that  they 
are  both  one,  they  may  not  be  parted ;  this  is  thinking 
rightl}^  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  Christ's  own  body. 
This  is  not  received  by  chewing  of  teeth,  but  by  hearing 
with  ears,  and  understanding  with  your  soul,  and  wisely 
working*  thereafter.  Therefore,  saith  St.  Paul,  I  fear 
me  amongst  us,  brethren,  that  many  be  feeble,  and  sick, 
therefore  I  counsel  us,  brethren,  to  rise  and  watch,  that 
the  great  day  of  doom  come  not  suddenly  upon  us,  as 
the  thief  upon  the  merchant."  This  Beele  often  taught 
her  that  she  should  confess  her  sins  unto  God,  and  that 
the  Pope's  pardon  and  indulgences  were  nothing  worth, 
and  that  worshipping  of  images  and  pilgrimages  were 
Hnlawful.     He  doubtless  was  one  ot  the  many  children 
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of  God   who   sought  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  quietly,  and  without  observation. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Romish  Clergy  should  so  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  as  to  call  such  sentiments 
erroneous  ;  and  still  more  strange  that  the}'  should  enter 
them  in  their  records  as  such  :  surely  this  was  by  the 
divine  permission,  that  the  real  sentiments  of  these  per- 
secuted individuals  might  appear, 

A  great  many  persons  appear  to  have  been  cited  be- 
fore the  Bishops  about  the  same  time,  viz.  1517  to  1620. 
Among  the  accusations  against  JOHN  STILLMAN, 
burned  in  the  year  1518,  we  find  it  stated,  that  when 
formerly  examined  before  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he 
had  not  given  up  some  books  of  Wickliff's,  but  con- 
cealed them  in  an  old  oak  tree,  and  afterwards  brought 
them  to  London,  where  they  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session. 

THOMAS  MANN  was  burned  in  the  same  year :  he 
had  been  in  trouble  before  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  among 
other  things,  because  "  he  believed  not  aright  in  the  sa- 
crament of  extreme  unction,"  and  submitting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church,  he  was  enjoined  to  wear  the  badge 
of  a  faggot,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  monastery  of 
Predeswede  at  Oxford,  He  afterwards  escaped  from 
this  confinement,  and,  being  found  at  large  in  London 
without  his  badge,  was  proceeded  against  as  a  relapsed 
heretic.  In  the  account  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
inserted  in  the  Bishop's  Register,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
oath  administered  to  the  witnesses  was  stated,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  not  only  as  a  ridiculous  ceremony,  but 
as  an  attempt  to  put  a  spiritual  meaning  on  a  mere  human 
invention,  without  authority  from  the  word  of  God. 
*'  They  were  caused  to  swear  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists 
with  their  three  middle  fingers  stretched  out  right,  and 
laid  upon  the  book  in  sign  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  put  downwards  under  the  book,  in  token 
of  damnation  of  body  and  soul,  if  they  did  not  depose  the 
truth  in  the  matter."  Assuredly  it  was  necessary  that 
the  meaning  of  these  signs  should  be  given,  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  word  of  God  would  never  have  explained 
them,  although  the  simplest  reader  of  the  Bible  cannot 
remain  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "  Thou  shall  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,"  or  **  A  false  wit- 
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ness  shall  not  be  unpunisbed,  and  he  that  speakctb  Ii«i 
shall  perish." 

A  counsel  was  assigned   to  Mann  by  Dr.  Hed,  the 
Bishop's  Chancellor,  who,  under  pretence  of  assisting 
iu  his  defence,  induced  him  to  confess  a  conversation 
which  had  taken  place  five  years  before,  and  thus  to  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  a  witness  against  him  :  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  was  also  brought  forward  to  state  that  th« 
prisoner  had  said,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  "  the 
Jaws  of  the  church  were  grounded  upon  Pilate  and  Cai- 
aphas."     The  Register  states,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
Church;   whether  this  is  true  or  not,  may  be  doubted  ; 
and  on  the  29th  of  March,  he  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hed 
to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  with  the  following  hypocritical 
sentence,  or  warrant :  **  We  desire,  in  the  bowels  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thy  punishment  on  this  account 
may  be  so  moderate,  that  there  be  no  rigour  nor  want 
of  mildness,  but  that  all  may  be  done  for  the  salvation  and 
welfare  of  thy  soul."    For  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  all  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  done,  though  not  for  the  welfare  of 
his  body.     The  Sheriff,  sitting  on  horseback,  had  the 
prisoner  delivered  to  him  at  the  back  door  of  the  Bishop's 
house  in  Paternoster  Row,  the  Chancellor  protesting  to 
the  Sheriff  that  he  had  no  power  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  therefore  desired  the  Sheriff  to  take  him  as  a  re- 
lapsed and  condemned  heretic,  and  see  him   punished, 
"  but  without  death."    The  Sheriff,  however,  knew  the 
real  meaning  of  these  words ;  and  receiving  no  order  for 
his  deliverance,  but  the  writ  being  issued  for  his  exe- 
cution, immediately  carried  him  to  Smithfield,  and  there 
caused  him  to  be  burned.     Thus  the  words  of  the  Mar- 
tyr were   veri6ed ;  for  as  Caiaphas  and  his  pharisaical 
associates  said  to  Pilate,  **  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death,  but  if  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Caesar's  friend  ;"  so  they,  delivering  him  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, knowing  that  he  must  put  him  to  death,  pre- 
tended they  were  unwilling  that  blood  should  be  shed  ! 
..  From  the  evidence  of  one  Risby,  as  set  down  in  the 
Bishop's  Register,  it  appeared  that  this  Thomas  Mann 
was  one  of  the  teachers  among  the  Lollards,  who  went 
from  place  to  place  secretly  teaching  the  truth.    He  re- 
sided  at  different  times,  for  this  purpose,  in  Norfolk, 
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Eesex,  Suffolk,  Middlesex, Berks,  and  Buckinghamshire  : 
at  Newbery  there  appears  to  have  been  a  congregation 
of  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  who  continued  unknown 
for  fifteen  years,  when  they  were  betrayed  by  a  false 
brother.  Several  of  them  were  burnt,  and  the  rest 
punished  in  various  ways.  Escaping  from  thence,  he, 
for  a  time,  resided  at  Amersham,  till  that  congregation 
was  also  dispersed.  Mann,  however,  was  again  pre- 
served, but  at  length  was  brought  to  the  stake,  in  the 
year  1618.  The  same  Register  states,  that  he  **  con- 
fesses he  hath  turned  seven  hundred  people  to  his  re- 
ligion, for  which  he  thanketh  God." 

If  those  "  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  it  is  so  declared  in 
the  word  of  God,  then  assuredly  Thomas  Mann  no\y 
shines  as  a  bright  star  in  the  realms  of  glory. 

ROBERT  COSIN,  burned  at  the  town  of  Bucking- 
ham, is  recorded  in  the  Registers  of  Longland,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  have  taught  Joan  Norman,  that  she  might 
as  well  drink  upon  the  Sunday  before  mass,  as  on  any 
other  day  !  For  among  other  superstitious  riles  of  th(? 
Church  of  Rome,  its  followers  are  ordered  not  to  break 
their  fast  before  they  receive  the  consecrated  bread. 

In  the  accusation  of  CHRISTOPHER  SHOO- 
MAKER,  burned  at  Newbery,  we  find  it  stated,  that 
he  came  to  the  house  of  John  Say,  and,  **  after  other 
talk,  read  to  him  out  of  a  book  (probably  the  Gospels) 
the  words  which  Christ  spake  to  his  disciples  ;  and  that 
coming  thus  to  his  house  four  times,  at  every  time  he  read 
something  out  of  the  same  book,'*  teaching  him,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  '*  remained  in  substance  bread, 
bearing  the  remembrance  of  Christ." 

In  1519,  SEVEN  MARTYRS  were  burned  in  one 
fire  at  Coventry.  They  were,  Hatches,  a  shoemaker, 
Archbr,  Hawkins,  and  Bond,  of  the  same  trade, 
Wrigsham,  a  glover,  and  Lansdale,  a  hosier,  with 
a  widow  named  Smith.  They  were  apprehended  upon 
Ash  Wednesday,  on  an  accusation  of  having  taught  their 
children  and  servants  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  ten  com- 
mandments in  English, and  were  sent  to  Maxtock  Abbey, 
six  miles  distant,  while  their  children  were  taken  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Coventry.  Friar  Staf- 
ford, the  Warden,  examined  them  respecting  the  in- 
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slruotion  they  had  received  from  their  fathers,  and 
charged  them,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  death  their 
parents  would  suflfer,  never  again  to  meddle  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  or  the  ten  commanduients  in 
English ! 

Upon  Palm  Sunday,  the  fathers  of  these  children  were 
brought  back  to  Coventry  ;  and  the  six  men  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  but  the  widow  Smith  was  set  at 
liberty.  It  was  evening,  and  Simon  Mourton,  the  Bi- 
shop's Sumner,  olfered  to  see  her  home.  As  he  was 
leading  her  by  the  arm,  he  felt  a  scroll  of  paper  within 
her  sleeve.  **  Vea,"  said  he,  "  what  have  you  here?" 
So  saying,  he  took  it  from  her,  and  found  it  was  the 
Commandments,  Belief,  and  Lord's  Prayer,  written 
down  in  English.  *'Ah,"  said  he,  **  it  is  so,  as  good  come 
now  as  another  tipie,"  and  carried  her  back  to  the  Bi* 
«hop,  b}*  whom  she  was  inmiediately  condemned.  These 
martyrs  wer«  all  burned  together  on  the  4th  of  April. 
in  the  Little  Park. 

As  soon  as  they  were  put  to  death,  the  Sheriff  went  to 
tlieir  houses,  and  seized  all  the  property  he  found,  leav- 
ing their  wives  and  children  entirely  destitute.  This 
horrid  cruelty  caused  many  to  murmur,  which  induced 
the  Bishop  to  circulate  a  report  that  they  were  not 
burned  for  having  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &c.  in  English,  but 
because  they  ate  meat  on  Fridays  and  fast  days ! 

One  of  their  companions,  named  Robert  Selkeb, 
escaped ;  but  was  taken  two  years  afterwards,  and 
brought  back  to  Coventry,  and  the  next  day  (in  January, 
1521)  committed  to  the  flames. 

Fox  adds,  **  The  witnesses  of  this  history  be  yet  alive, 
which  both  saw  them,  and  knew  them ;  of  whom  one  is 
by  name  Mother  Hall,  dwelling  now  at  Bagington,  two 
miles  from  Coventry.  By  whom  also  this  is  testified, 
that  they  above  all  others  in  Coventry,  pretended  most 
nhew  of  worship  and  devotion  at  the  holding  up  of  the 
Sacrament,  whether  to  colour  the  matter  or  no,  is  not 
known.  This  is  certain,  that  in  godliness  of  life  they 
differed  from  all  the  rest  of  the  city."  While  we  lament 
that  fear  induced  them  outwardly  to  conform  to  errors 
tliey  denied,  yet  this  circumstance  shews  still  more  strong- 
ly the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors,  since  they  could  not 
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accuse  them  of  any  outward  disrespect  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  records  of  the  diocese  of  Lincohi,  about  the 
years  1520  and  1521,  shew  that  as  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel began  to  appear  more  plainly,  and  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors increased,  the  persecutions  of  the  Bishops  were 
more  violent.  This  increase  of  knowledge  was  evidently, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  the  fruit  of  the  activity  of  the 
teachers  among  the  Lolkrds,  such  as  Mann,  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned  ;  and  was  undoubtedly  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Continent, 
although  books  from  thence  began  to  come  over  about 
this  time,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 

Although  the  public  preaching  of  the  word  was  not 
then  allowed,  yet  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  very 
great,  and  their  zeal  certainly  may  well  make  us  ashamed 
of  our  indifference  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  find  them 
sitting  up  all  night,  reading,  and  hearing  the  word  ;  and 
although  comparatively  poor,  purchasing  books  at  high 
prices,  giving  equal  to  eight  and  ten  pounds  of  our  mo- 
ney for  little  treatises,  which  now  may  be  bought  for  a 
shilling.  One  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul:  Fox  well  observes,  '*  To  8e« 
their  travails,  their  earnest  seeking,  their  ardent  zeal, 
their  reading,  their  watching,  their  sweet  assemblies, 
their  love  and  concord,  their  godly  living,  their  faithful 
marrying  with  the  faithful,  may  make  us  now,  in  these 
our  days  of  free  profession,  to  blush  for  shame."  If 
such  a  sentence  was  true  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  surely  it  is  not  less  so  at  the  present  day. 

Neither  were  these  confessors  accused  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  opinions ;  all  the  charges  against  them  may  be 
summed  up  under  four  principal  heads  ;  which,  more  or 
less,  enter  into  every  accusation.  They  opposed  pil- 
grimages, adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Sacrament ; 
and  they  would  not  relinquish  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English.  Be  it  observed,  that  in  none  of  theso 
accusations  against  the  Lollards,  appear  any  expressions 
accusing  them  of  incorrectness  in  life  or  conduct. 

Longland,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  among  the  most 
furious  persecutors  of  those  days,  as  is  fully  proved  by 
the  records  of  his  extensive  diocese,  which  at  that  time 
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iacluJed  the  dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  Oxford.  His 
usual  course  appears  to  have  been  to  examine  every 
iMispected  person,  strictly  requiring  answers  to  nine  ques- 
tions, most  of  which  referred  to  their  acquaintance  with 
persons  known  to  be  active  among  the  Lollards ;  these 
answers  being  compared,  they  were  generally  so  en- 
tangled by  additional  questions,  as  to  be  brought  to  ac- 
cuse each  other  of  heresy,  and  then  punishment  followed. 

His  Register  for  the  year  1521  contains  a  list  of  some 
hundred  names,  with  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings 
against  them,  most  of  whom  were  accused  for  reading 
or  repeating  portions  of  the  Scripture  in  the  English  lan- 
guage :  the  following  particulars  may  give  an  idea  of 
these  proceedings. 

Richard  White,  of  Beaconsfield,  was  discovered  to  b« 
a  Lollard,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  b. known  man;  because, 
after  the  death  of  Smith,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he 
was  heard  to  say,  "  My  Lord  that  is  now  dead  was  a 
good  man,  and  divers  known  men  were  called  before  hira, 
and  he  sent  them  home  again,  bidding  them  that  they 
should  live  among  their  neighbours  as  good  Christian 
men  should  do  ;  and  now,  said  he,  there  is  a  new  Bishop, 
which  is  called  a  blessed  man;  and  if  he  be  as  he  is 
named,  he  will  not  trouble  the  servants  of  God,  but  will 
let  them  be  in  quiet."  Poor  White,  however,  experienced 
to  his  cost  that  the  new  Bishop  would  not  let  them  "  be 
in  quiet." 

Marian  Morden  was  forced  to  inform  against  Janies 
Morden,  her  own  brother,  for  teaching  her  the  Pater- 
noster, Ave,  and  Creed,  in  English,  and  that  she  should 
not  go  on  Pilgrimages,  nor  worship  Saints  or  Images. 

Six  others  were  accused,  because  they  could  not  say 
the  creed  in  Latin. 

Jenkin  Butler  accused  his  own  brother  of  reading  to 
him  a  certain  book  of  Scripture,  and  persuading  him  to 
hearken  to  the  same! — Reader,  mark  this  ! 

John  Barret,  goldsmith,  of  London,  with  his  wife  and 
maid,  were  brought  into  trouble,  because  he  had,  in  their 
presence,  recited  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  without  book. 

William  Littlepage  accused  his  brother  for  having; 
learned  the  ten  commandments  in  English. 

Agnes  Ward  was  summoned,  because,  when  one  Gar- 
diner said,  ''  God  help  us,  and  our  lady  and  all  the  saints 
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of  heaven/'  she  replied,  **  What  need  is  there  to  go  to 
the  feet,  when  we  may  go  to  the  head  ?" 

Thomas  Halfecker  accused  fifteen  persons  becaiwe, 
**  when  they  came  to  the  Church,  they  would  say  no 
prayers,  but  (as  he  termed  it)  sit  mum  like  beasts  1" 

Robert  Drury,  Vicar  of  Windrish,  was,  among  oilier 
things,  accused  by  his  servant,  for  advising  him  to  eat 
bread  and  cheese  for  supper  on  a  fast  day  ! 

Elizabeth  Copland  witnessed  against  her  sister  Isabel 
Morwen,  that  conversing  together  when  their  father  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  Isabel  said  that  "  all  which  die 
pass  either  to  hell  or  heaven."  **  Nay,"  said  her  sister, 
"  there  is  between  them  purgatory/' 

The  accusation  against  John  Tracher  was,  that  he 
taught  Alice  Brown,  from  the  Gospel,  this  saying  of  Jesus, 
"  Blessed  be  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep 
it;"  also  that  he  taught  her  the  eight  beatitudes  in  En- 
glish, (that  is,  St.  Matt,  v.  3—12.) 

Richard  Vulford  and  Thomas  Geffrey  were  accused  of 
saying  that  the  consecrated  host  was  not  the  true  body  of 
Christ;  in  proof  of  which  they  said.  Let  a  mouse  be  put 
in  the  pix  with  the  host,  and  he  will  eat  it  up;  and  that 
two  Priests  in  Essex  had  done  so,  and  the  mouse  had 
eaten  it.  This  fact  being  made  known  to  the  Bishop,  one 
of  the  Priests  was  burned. 

Joan  and  Richard  Bernard  were  forced  to  inform 
against  Thomas  Bernard,  their  own  father, 

Richard  Vulford,  of  Riselyp,  was  accused  that  when 
John  Clarke  had  made  a  wheel  for  fish,  he  asked  him, 
**  Whether  now  that  he  had  made  the  wheel,  if  the  wheel 
could  turn  again  and  make  him  f"  Clarke  replying,  **  No." 
**  Even  so,"  said  Vulford,  "  God  hath  made  the  Priests, 
but  how  can  they  turn  again,  and  make  God." 

Thomas  Philip,  and  Lawrence  Tailor,  were  cited  for 
reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Luke. 

John  Collins,  of  Burford,  informed  against  his  own 
father,  saying,  that  for  eight  years  he  had  taught  him,  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother,  the  ten  commandments ;  that 
he  should  have  but  one  God,  and  should  worship  God 
alone  ;  and  that  to  worship  saints,  or  go  on  pilgrimage 
to  their  shrines,  was  idolatry ;  also,  that  be  should  not 
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wi^rship  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  as  God.  "  These 
things  so  much  discontented  this  John  Colhns,  that  he 
said  he  woiihl  disclose  his  father's  errors,  and  make  him 
to  br.  burnedt  but  his  mother  intreated  him  not  to  do  U)'* 
The  wretclied  youth,  however,  informed  against  Aw  otw* 
father^  who  doubtless  would  have  been  burnt,  liad  he  not 
abjured  !  Fathers  and  mothers  of  Britain,  who  hold  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
adopt  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Lord  Cobham,  and  ask 
yourselves,  How  think  ye  of  this  ?     How  feel  ye  this? 

To  tlie  above  case  we  may  add,  that  William  Phip 
accused  Henry  Phip,  his  own  son,  of  conversing  with 
Roger  Dods  against  Pilgrimage,  and  Adoration  of  Images. 

Four  appear  to  have  been  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  children  of  JOHN  SCRIVENER,  one  of  the  number, 
were  compelled  to  set  fire  to  their  own  father,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tylsworth,  already  mentioned. 

It  would  seem  scarcely  possible  that  such  scenes  as 
those  just  described  could  have  passed  in  our  own  land, 
not  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  name 
of  doing  the  will  of  God  1  But  the  evidence  is  too  strong 
to  be  doubted  ;  it  is  from  the  records  of  the  persecutors 
tbemselveSf  who  appear  to  have  gloried  in  their  shame  ! 

Surely,  the  reader  will  not  desire  to  have  further  ex- 
tracts from  this  black  catalogue  of  the  persecutions  of 
one  year  in  one  diocese.  These  particulars  were  extracted 
from  the  Bishop's  own  Register,  from  which  the  sufferers 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  simple  labourers  and  arti- 
ficers, uninstructed,  except  by  the  teaching  of  others  like 
themselves,  and  as  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  them 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  will,  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  English,  and  a  few  other  books  founded 
on  the  truths  of  God's  holy  word. 

The  opinions  of  these  Lollards  are  ascertained  from 
tije  accusations  against  them.  From  the  same  und(mbted 
source,  we  also  learn  the  reasons,  and  some  passages  of 
the  Scripture,  upon  which  their  opinions  were  founded  ; 
and  be  it  remembered,  they  were  not  learned  characters, 
able  to  argue  from  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church  ;  thus  their  reasonings  were  the  less  encumbered 
with  the  doctrines  of  men.  It  appears  that  they  argued 
against  the  worship  of  Images,  and  Pilgrimages  to  the 
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shrines  of  Saints,  from  the  Revelations,  ix.  20,  and  pre- 
ceding verses,  from  which  they  plainly  gathered  that 
they  were  not  '*  to  worship  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
brass  and  stone,  and  of  wood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  walk."  They  also  referred  to  the  first  and  se- 
cond commandments,  as  found  in  the  word  of  God,  no^ 
as  given  in  the  constitutions  of  Nevil,  Archbishop  of 
York,  published  about  fifty  years  before,  in  which  the 
leconc?  commandment  was  omitted,  as  it  is  note  in  many 
of  the  catechisms  and  writings  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  this  may  account  why  teaching  the  ten  command- 
ments in  English  was  considered  a  crime. 

Respecting  the  Sacrament,  they  derived  their  instruc- 
tions chiefly  from  two  books,  one  called  Wickliff's  Wicket, 
and  the  other  the  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  wherein  they  read 
that  the  Sacrament  was  instituted  in  remembrance  of 
Christ.  They  also  quoted  the  words  of  the-  Savionr, 
when  sitting  with  his  disciples,  he  said,  *'  Eat  ye,"  holding 
forth  the  bread,  and  then  referring  to  his  body,  "  This 
is  my  body,  which  shall  be  given  for  you ;  do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me ;"  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
cup. 

One  plain  simple  man  said,  "  Men  speak  much  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  but  this  will  I  abide  by,  that 
Christ  brake  bread  to  his  disciples,  and  bade  them  eat 
it,  saying  it  was  his  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  then  he  went 
from  them  and  suflfered,  and  then  rose  from  death  to 
life,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  there  he  is  to  remain  unto 
the  day  of  doom,  when  he  shall  judge  both  quick  and 
dead;  and  therefore,  how  he  should  be  here  in  the  forni 
of  bread  I  cannot  see," 

Although  there  were  no  learned  men  among  them,  to 
teach  these  doctrines,  yet  they,  communing  and  con- 
ferring together,  converted  one  another  by  the  power  of. 
divine  grace,  and  increased  exceedingly,  so  that  Bishop 
Longland,  seeing  the  matter  was  almost  past  his  power 
to  restrain,  applied  to  the  King  for  especial  aid,  and  re- 
ceived letters  to  the  Sheriff's,  Bailiffs,  &c.  directing  them 
to  assist  him.  Armed  with  this  additional  power,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  renewed  activity  to  search  out  and  persecute 
all  the  Lollanls.  he  could   find,  as  has  been  already  re- 
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lated  ;  and  tiie  same  records  furnish  some  particulars  of 
the  punishments  he  inflicted. 

Those  who,  for  fear  of  their  lives,  submitted  and  ab- 
jured these  opinions,  were  all  enjoined  penance,  and  in 
almost  every  case  were  sent  to  some  Abbey  or  Monastery, 
there  to  be  kept  as  prisoners  all  their  lives.  The  copy  of 
the  Bishop's  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Enshara,  with  one  of 
these  **' penitents"  will  shew  what  the  sentence  implied. 

"  My  loving  brother,  I  recommend  me  heartily  unto 
you.  And  whereas  I  have,  according  to  the  law,  put  the 
bearer  R.  T.  to  perpetual  penance  within  your  monastery 
of  Ensham,  there  to  live  as  ai  penitent^  and  not  otherwise, 
I  pray  you,  and  command  you  to  receive  him,  &c.  As  for 
his  lodging,  he  will  bring  it  with  him,  and  as  for  his 
meat  and  drink,  he  may  have  such  as  you  give  of  your 
alms.  And  if  he  can  so  order  himself  by  his  labour 
within  your  house,  in  your  business,  whereby  he  may 
deserve  his  meat  and  his  drink,  you  may  order  him  as  ye 
aee  convenient  to  his  deserts,  so  that  he  pass  not  the  pre- 
cincts 0/  your  monastery," 

In  the  list  of  those  who  were  thus  cut  off  from  their 
homes,  their  families,  and  friends,  and  commended  to 
the  tender  mercies,  the  well  provided  lodgings,  and  the 
hospitable  fare,  just  described,  are  the  names  of  the  fa- 
ther, the  brother,  the  sister,  and  the  son,  who  have  been 
mentioned  as  respectively  the  victims  of  informations 
from  a  son,  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  a  father  !* 

Such  as  escaped  this  severe  punishment,  had  to  under- 
go the  following  penance,  under  pain  of  being  considered 
as  relapsed  heretics,  if  they  did  not  submit. 

They  were  to  bear  a  faggot  of  wood  at  certain  limes  in 
the  public  market-place,  at  market  time,  in  church  during 
the  mass,  in  a  procession,  and  at  the  burning  of  a  heretic. 
Also  to  fast  at  certain  seasons,  and  repeat  "  our  Lady- 
Psalter"  (the  Ave  intermixed  with  Paternosters)  every 
Sunday  and  Friday  throughout  the  year. 

•  How  exactlj  were  the  words  of  our  Lord  verified,  "  And  the 
brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the 
child :  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents,  and 
cause  them  to  be  put  to  death  !"  (Matt.  x.  21.)  No  wonder  that 
the  Papists  are  such  enemies  to  the  Bible.  "  For  every  one  that 
doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  bis 
deeds  should  be  reproved."  (John  iii.  20.) 
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It  was  further  directed  that**  they  shall  not  hide  the  mark 
upon  their  cheek,  {tkei/  were  branded  with  a  hot  iron,) 
neither  with  hat,  cap,  hood,  kerchief,  napkin,  nor  other- 
wise, nor  suffer  their  heards  to  grow  longer  than  fourteen 
days,  nor  he  found  with  any  suspected  person  in  any 
private  place." 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  form  of  abjuration  wa« 
making  oath  upon  the  Evangelists,  subscribing  with  their 
hand,  and  making  a  cross,  declaring  that  they  entirely 
and  voluntarily  renounced,  detested,  and  forsook,  and 
wouhl  never  hold  hereafter,  these  or  any  other  similar 
opinions  contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  they  would  inform  against  all 
whom  they  should  see,  or  suspect  to  teach,  hold,  or 
maintain  the  like  opinions. 

It  might  well  be  expected  that  such  scenes  of  persecu- 
tion could  not  long  continue  in  a  land  where  some  degree 
of  light  and  knowledge  began  to  be  generally  diffused, 
and  where  many  circumstances  had  for  a  long  period 
tended  to  make  the  laity  disgusted  at  the  vices  and  en- 
croachments of  the  Romish  Clergy.*  Accordingly,  each 
euoceeding  year  these  discontents  became  more  and  more 
prevalent ;  and  although  we  cannot  rejoice  that  worldly 
motives  were  mixed  with  the  religious  principles  which 
hastened  forward  the  reformation,  yet  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  people  of  England  were  desirous  to  shake  off 
priestly  domination.  Henry  doubtless  was  actuated  by 
worldly  motives,  yet  we  must  not  consider  him  so  entirely 

•  Many  instances  of  their  evil  deeds  are  recorded ;  we  may 
notice  the  case  of  Mr.  Edmond  Loud,  a  gentleman  of  rank  in 
Huntingdonshire,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
monks  ot  Sawtry,  an  abbey  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  chastise  one  of  them  who  had  insulted  his  daughter.  For 
this,  and  other  circumstances,  they  determined  to  be  revenged  ; 
nnd  he  was  waylaid  and  assaulted  by  six  men,  tenants  of  the 
Abbey.  He  defended  himself  with  a  bill-hook  for  some  time,  till 
a  constable  came  up  and  stopped  the  fray,  and  Mr.  Loud  was  re- 
quired to  give  up  his  weapon.  They  then  proceeded  peaceably 
with  the  constable ;  but,  watching  an  opportunity,  as  Mr.  Loud 
was  crossing  a  style,  one  seized  him  by  the  arms,  while  another 
fractnred  his  skull  with  the  blow  of  a  club,  and  he  died  seven  days 
afterwards.  The  murderers  escaped,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Romish  clergy  prevented  the  matter  being  properly  foUow«d  up. 
Thi*  occurred  in -1522. 
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devoid  of  principle  in  this  matter,  as  the  Roman  Catholiof 
represent.  '*  By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  oppressions, 
they  made  the  oppressed  to  cry  ;"  complaints  were  heard 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Henry,  arbitrary  as 
lie  was,  could  not  patiently  bear  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
power  which  bowed  down  his  subjects  to  the  earth,  and 
aimed  at  independence  from  his  authority.  During  the 
first  half  of  his  reign,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  papal 
see,  and  strongly  supported  its  authority  as  well  as  its 
doctrines.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  veneration,  may 
be  mentioned  his  controversy  with  Luther,  against  whom 
he  wrole  a  book,  called  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments." The  Pope  bestowed  the  most  extravagant 
praises  upon  this  work,  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  to 
him  about  the  year  1521  ;  declaring  that  it  should  receive 
as  honourable  a  testimony  from  the  Holy  See  as  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Jerome  !  As  a  reward, 
he  conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of  *'  Defender  of  the 
Faith  ;"  and  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the  King's  book, 
granted  an  indulgence  for  ten  years,  which  included  per- 
mission to  eat  flesh  during  Lent,  to  all  persons  who 
should  peruse  it !  Luther  treated  his  royal  antagonist 
with  little  ceremony,  and  published  an  answer,  in  which, 
irritated  at  some  contemptuous  expressions  used  by  the 
Monarch  against  himself,  he  indulged  in  very  violent 
language :  this  he  afterwards  regretted,  and  publicly 
confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong.  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
also,  did  not  escape  the  animadversions  of  the  Reformer. 
Henry  and  his  favourite,  being  thus  exasperated  against 
Luther,  whose  person  was  bt^yond  their  reach,  proceeded 
with  severity  against  his  books,  and  all  who  read  or  pos- 
sessed them.  The  Cardinal,  by  virtue  of  his  authority 
as  Legate  from  the  Pope,  issued  a  mandate,  commanding 
all  persons  who  had  any  books  written  by  *'  that  pesti- 
lent heretic,  Martin  Luther,"  to  deliver  them  to  their 
ordinaries  within  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  being  re- 
puted and  treated  as  heretics.*  He  also  ordered  a  paper 
to   be  affixed  to  the  door  of  every   churcli,  containing 

•  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  have  lately  been  ordered  by 
their  Prelates  to  return  or  destroy  all  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
tracts,  or  to  deliver  them  to  their  Priests.  In  Spain,  all  persons 
having  such  works  in  their  possession  are  punished. 
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forty-two  propositions,  extracted  from  the  works  of 
Luther,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Pope  as 
"  damnable  heresies/'  These  proceedings  did  not  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  Luther's  works,  nor  their  being 
translated  into  Euglisli,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  the 
people  more  eager  to  peruse  ihem.  About  this  tiuie,  also, 
George  Stafford,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
began  to  read  public  lectures  on  the  Scriptures  in  that 
university,  explaining  the  doctrines  contained  therein,  in- 
stead of  the  scholastic  divinity  of  the  day  ;  among  his 
auditors  were  Latimer,  and  others,  who  afterwards  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth. 

The  pride  and  haughty  disposition  of  the  Cardinal 
sometimes  caused  him  to  stretch  his  power  too  far,  and, 
as  Legate  from  the  Pope,  he  disputed  with  Archbishop 
Warham  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Convocation,  and  the 
power  of  his  own  council.  With  the  particulars  of  this 
contest  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  merely  notice  it,  as 
Wolsey's  desire  to  appear  supreme  in  power  among  the 
Clergy  of  England  induced  him  to  hold  a  council,  which 
he  summoned  under  the  pretence  of  a  '*  design  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  Clergy  /'  thereby  admitting  the  justice 
of  the  complaints  on  this  head  made  by  the  Reformers. 
To  this  he  was  urged  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
m'rote  a  long  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  in  which  he  states  that 
"  by  this  means  of  a  reformation  of  the  Clergy,  he  thought 
the  common  people  would  be  pacified,  that  were  always 
crying  out  against  them."  | 

Of  the  proceedings  in  this  council  we  have  no  parti- 
cular account ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  no  change 
for  the  better  took  place.  The  Cardinal  had  not  even  the 
wisdom  to  assume  the  semblance  of  reformation,  and  ail 
men  exclaimed  against  his  vices  and  luxury. 

The  Ecclesiastics  in  general  laboured  under  similar  ira^ 
putations,  and  not  without  sufficient  cause.  Dr.  Henry, 
in  his  history  of  this  period,  gives  a  sketch  of  these  events 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  observes,  •*  There 
was  one  vice,  indeed,  which  the  Clergy  most  zealously 
endeavoured  to  extirpate.  This  was  what  they  called 
the  damnable  vice  of  heresy,  which  consisted  in  reading 
the  New  Testament  in  English,  the  works  of  Wickliff  and 
Luther,  and  of  others  of  that  learning ;  in  denying  the 
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infallibility  of  the  Pope,  tiaiisubstaiitiation,  purgatory, 
praying  to  saints,  worshipping  iina»^es,  *fec.  Notwith- 
itanding  the  cruel  punishments  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
those  who  entertained  ihese  opinions,  their  number  was 
!«till  considerable,  particularly  in  London,  and  in  Col- 
:iiestnr,  and  in  other  parts  of  Essex.  They  called  them- 
seves  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  met  together  with  great 
secrecy  in  one  another's  houses,  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  other  books,  and  to  converse  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. Many  of  them  were  apprehended,  and  brought 
before  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Dr. 
iWharton,  his  Chancellor.  But  Bishop  Tonstall,  being  a 
Prelate  of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence,  and  of  great 
humanity,  earnestly  prevailed  upon  them  to  renounce,  or 
rather  to  dissemble  their  opinions,  by  which  they 
escaped  a  painful  death,  but  incurred  the  painful  re- 
proaches of  their  own  minds." 

Strype  has  given  some  account  of  Bishop  Tonstall's  vi- 
isitation  of  his  diocese  in  the  year  1527,  extracted  from 
'the  original  Registers,  which  proves  the  extent  to  which 
[these  '*  Brethren  in  Christ,"  or  "  known  men"  as  they 
Iwere  sometimes  called,  had  increased,  and  also  shews  the 
[activity  of  their  persecutors.  Among  these  cases  we  may 
I  notice  the  following,  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  these 
I  poor  men  were  examined  against  their  companions  after 
they  had  themselves  abjured. 

John  Pykas,  of  Colchester,  baker,  being  sworn  and 
iecretly  and  singly  examined  respecting  Richard  Best,  de- 
clared that  he  had  known  him  five  or  six  years,  and  had 
I  heard  him  repeat  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  in  English  by 
heart,  and  that  he  was  considered  *'  a  brother  in  Christ" 
among  those  who  were  known  men.  Pykas  also  gave  evi- 
dence against  John  Girling,  that  they  had  conversed  to- 
gether respecting  the  words  which  Christ  spake  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  recorded  in  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  also  respecting  a  passage  in  St.  James,  where  it  ap- 
peared that  God  is  Father  of  light,  and  all  good  gifts  come 
from  him,  therefore  we  should  pray  only  to  him."  And 
as  to  the  wife  of  Girling,  her  son,  by  her  first  husband, 
told  him  that  she  had  formerly  done  penance.  Respecting 
Thomas  Rayiond,  Pykas  said  that  they  had  often  con- 
versed concerning  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostle's 
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Creed  in  English,  and  about  the  Epistles  of  James  and 
John;  also  that  Raylond  had  said,  that  baptism  in  water 
was  but  a  token  of  repentance,  to  which  his  son  agreed. 
He  next  accused  Marian  Matthew  of  repeating  parts  of 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  for  she  "  had  them  well  by 
heart/'  She  had  also  spoken  against  Pilgrimages.  Pykas 
also  gave  similar  evidence  against  four  other  females,  and 
Thomas  Parker. 

The  William  Raylond  just  mentioned  was  then  exa- 
mined, and  gave  evidence  against  John  Pykas  !     He  also 
accused  many  others,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  subjected, 
to  the  same  inquiries. 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  inquisitorial  manner  in 
which  these  proceedings  were  carried  on,  and  the  industry 
with  which  the  poor  Lollards  were  sought  for  ;  several 
hundreds  were  thus  discovered,  and  brought  before  the 
Bishop  and  his  Chancellor  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
Robert  Forman,  Rector  of  a  parish  in  the  city,  with  some 
others  of  the  Clergy,  were  among  the  number. 

John  Tybal!  was  charged  with  having  several  copies  of_ 
the  New  Testament,  and  portions  of  it,  and  confessed  that 
by  reading  these  books,  and  especially  from  a  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  fell  into  the  he- 
resies for  which  he  was  accused.  Be  further  stated,  that 
**  in  process  of  time,  by  reasoning  about  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  said  books,  and  disputing  and  instructing, 
he  brought  Richard  Fox  (the  Curate  of  Bumsted  in 
Essex)  to  his  learning  and  opinions."  Robert  Hempsted 
said,  **  that  at  Lent  last  he  confessed  to  the  said  Sir 
Richard  Fox,  (it  was  then  usual  to  call  parish  Priests 
**  Sir,")  the  Curate  of  Bumsted,  and  when  the  said  Sir 
Richard  had  heard  his  confession,  he  asked  him  how  he 
believed  respecting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar;  and  this 
respondent  having  said  that  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  is  the  very  body  of  Christ ;  Sir  Richard  answered, 
**  Nay,  thou  must  not  do  so  ;  for  that  is  not  the  best  way, 
but  believe  thou  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  not  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar."  And  then 
this  respondent  said,  "  I  fear  you  go  about  to  bring  me  in- 
to the  same  situation  as  the  men  of  Colchester."  To  which 
Sir  Richard  answered,  **  What,  man,  art  thou  afraid? 
Be  not  afraid  !  For  they  serve  a  better  master  than  ever 
thou  didst  serve !" 
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Surely,  we  arc  indebted  to  the  Popish  Ecclesiastics  of 
that  day  for  having  thus  faithfully  recorded  the  opinions 
["or  which  they  persecuted  these  "  Brethren  in  Christ ;' 
ind  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  from  their  own  Re- 
gisters that  Strype,  Fox,  and  other  historians,  have  drawn 
ibc  greater  part  of  the  particulars  they  relate.  How 
;reat,  then,  is  the  effrontery  of  those  writers  who  at- 
empt  to  persuade  us  that  the  accounts  given  by  Fox  are 
ibrgeries  of  his  own  devising  I  In  his  preface  to  the  later 
'ditions  of  tlie  "  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church^"*  he 
lells  us,  that  "  no  English  Papist,  almost  in  all  the  realm, 
bought  himself  a  perfect  Catholic,  unless  he  had  cast 
Mit  some  word  or  other,  to  give  that  book  a  blow."  The 
ame  outcries  are  again  raised  at  the  present  time  ;  but, 
ji8  a  modern  ecclesiastical  historian  observes,  *'  These 
Ivritings  have  not  proved,  and  it  never  will  be  proved, 
|hat  John  Fox  is  not  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  authentic 
j>f  all  historians.  We  know  too  much  of  the  strength  of 
■"ox's  book,  and  the  weakness  of  those  of  his  adversaries, 

I  •  This  great  work  was  begun  about  1552  ;  it  occupied  Fox 
keven  years,  although  he  had  many  asssistants  ;  among  them  was 
itishop  Grindal,  then  an  exile  for  religion,  as  well  as  Fox,  who 
.ept  up  a  <V)nstant  correspondence  witli  England,  and  received 
icconnts  of  the  sufferings  of  most  of  the  martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's 
ieigii,  as  they  occurred.  After  their  return  to  England,  Fox  em- 
jiloyed  himself  in  collecting  further  information  from  persons  who 
lad  themselves  witnessed  and  suffered  in  the  scenes  he  describes, 
IjkI  in  examining  the  Bishop's  Registers  and  other  records.  The 
irst  edition  of  his  work  was  published  in  1563,  in  one  volume, 
idving  been  delayed  till  that  time  from  the  anxiety  of  both  Fox  and 
irindal,  to  examine  carefully  into  the  truth  of  the  varions  narra- 
ivee  it  contains  :  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  additional  docn- 
lents,  and  many  subsequent  editions  were  printed.  The  cavils 
ad  false  assertions  of  Popish  writers  caused  him  to  revise  his 
rork  the  more  scrupulously,  and  to  state  the  authorities  for  his 
arrations :  many  of  his  accounts  were  derived  from  living  wit- 
<  sses,  who  bore  on  their  bodies  marks  which  indisputably  proved 
he  truth  of  their  statements. 

i  The  author  of  a  recent  biographical  work  observes,  "  The  effect 
jf  Fox's  work  in  promoting,  or  rather  confirming,  the  principles  of 
he  reformation  to  which  we  owe  all  that  distinguishes  us  as  a  natiofif 
i  universally  acknowledged.  It  is  proved  even  by  ilie  antipathy 
i  his  enemies,  who  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  expose  his 
•rrors,  and  inveigh  against  the  work  at  large,  if  they  had  not  felt 
hat  it  created,  in  the  public  mind,  an  abhorrence  of  tlie  persecn* 
ing  spirit  of  popery,  which  has  suffered  little  diminution  even  to 
i»e  present  day." 
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to  be  further  moved  by  such  censures  than  to  charge  them 
with  falsehood.  All  the  many  researches  and  discoveries 
of  later  times,  in  regard  to  historical  documents,  have 
only  contributed  to  place  the  general  fidelity  and  truth  of 
Fox's  melancholy  narrative,  on  a  rock  which  cannot  be 
shaken.'  (See  the  Preface  to  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.) 

The  real  fact  is  thus  stated  by  Fox  himself:  **  Consi- 
dering with  myself  what  should  move  them  thus  to  rage, 
I  began  with  more  circumspect  diligence  to  overlook 
again  what  I  had  done.  In  searching  whereof,  I  found 
the  fault,  both  what  it  was  and  where  it  lay,  which  was 
not  so  much  in  the  book  itself,  as  in  those  who  being 
ashamed  to  hear  of  their  past  conduct,  sought  by  all 
possible  means  to  stop  the  same  ;  and  because  they  could 
not  effect  this  by  public  authority,  they  renewed  again 
an  old  practice  of  theirs,  as  they  did  with  the  Holy  Bible 
in  the  days  of  King  Henry,  telling  the  people  there  were 
a  thousand  lies  in  it.  With  like  facing  brags  (impudent 
assertions,)  they  think  now  to  dash  out  all  good  books, 
and  amongst  others  these  monuments  of  Martyrs  ;  which 
godly  Martyrs  they  could  not  abide  when  living,  and  now 
cannot  suffer  their  memories  to  live  after  their  death,  lest 
it  might  bring  their  wicked  acts  and  cruel  murders  to  de- 
struction. Even  so  these  men  deal  also  with  me ;  for 
when  they  themselves  altogether  delight  in  untruths,  and 
have  filled  the  Church  of  Christ  with  feigned  fables, 
lying  miracles^  false  visions,  and  miserable  errors,  &c. ; 
yet  notwithstanding,  as  if  they  were  a  people  of  much 
truth,  and  as  if  the  world  did  not  perceive  them,  they 
pr€tend  a  face  and  zeal  of  great  verity ;  and,  like  Sophis- 
ters,  who,  when  an  argument  cometh  against  them  which 
they  cannot  meet,  endeavour  to  shift  off  the  matter  with 
stout  words."  Reader,  this  passage  was  written  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  but  are  not  the  believers  in 
the  modern  miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  pursuing 
exactly  the  same  course  in  our  own  times,  boldly  and 
otiblushingly  denying  what  they  know  cannot  bg  refuted? 
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THE  LOLLARDS; 

Or  some  Accoimt  of  the  Witnesses  for  the  Truth  in. 
England,  between  the  Years  1400  if  1546. 


PART  IV. 

Henry  the  Eighth.— More  PerseaitioriS.— Bii'hop  Tvnslars  Mandate 
agaimt  the  EjtglisU  Testament.  — Tirnltil.— Some  Account  of  his 
Trumilution  of  the  Testament,  the  first  that  was  printed  in  the  Knglish 
Language.-  Many  Copies  purchased  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
bvitied  at  Paul's  Cross.—  Proceedings  against  those  in  whose  posses- 
sion they  were  found.— Tracts  agaiui^t  the  Errors  of  the  (hurch  oj 
Rome  circulated.  —Supplication  of  the  Beggars. —  Sir  Thomas  More. 
—  Frith's  Book  on  Purgatory.  — These  Tracts  actively  distributed. — 
Some  of  them  reach  the  King.— Bilney.—  Some  Account  of  him. — 
tits  Examination  before  Bishop  Tonstal.—  His  Letters  to  the  Bishop. 
— /s  persuaded  to  recant.  —  His  deep  Sorrow  and  Reycntonce  for 
having  done  so. 


During  the  latter  half  of  Henry's  reign,  (he  state  oi 
cclesiastical  afl'airs  was  niucli  altered.  He  renounced  his 
jiubjettion  to  the  Pope,  and  broke  off  all  connection  with 
he  court  of  Rome,  becoming  its  most  violent  enemy.  He 
jissumed  tlie  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  English 
phurch,  and  equally  persecuted  to  death  the  Roman 
patholics  who  denied  his  supremacy,  and  the  Protest- 
ints  who  did  not  admii  most  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
I'aith.  With  singular  inconsistency,  he  sent  the  persecutors 
|ind  their  victims  to  the  same  place  of  execution,  drawn 
jogether  on  the  same  sledge.  Such  a  Monarch,  of  course, 
jvas  hateful  to  both  parties.  There  does  not  appear  any 
!;round  for  attempting  to  excuse  his  conduct;  but,  surelv, 
ve  may  view  the  finger  of  God  in  these  transactions, 
ind  consider  Henry  the  Eighth,  with  all  the  vices  of  his 
l^haracter,  and  his  overbearing  strength  of  mind,  as  raised 
|jp  to  produce  that  change,  which,  as  far  as  human  views 
;an  determine,  a  milder  and  more  temperate  Monarch 
vould  have  been  unable  to  effect. 

While  we  have  no  desire  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  vices 
)f  Henry,  we  cannot  allow  the  manner  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  historians  have  described  his  character,  and 
l?xaggerated  his  errors  and  evil  deeds,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

[Lollards,  Part  4.]  D 

(Entered  at  Staiionerg'  Hull.) 
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They  have  no  right  to  use  this  as  an  argument  against  th< 
Reformation ;  for  if  we  look  at  the  Popes  who  were  hi 
cotemporaries,  we  shall  find  that  they  equalled,  nay  ex 
ceeded  him  in  all  the  worst  features  of  his  conduct 
Gnicciardini,  an  historian  of  their  own,  while  he  call 
Pope  Clement,  (who  first  proueunced  sentence  o 
excommunication  against  Henry,)  a  good  Pope,  adds 
**  I  mean  not  goodness  apostolical,  for  in  those  days  k 
was  esteemed  a  good  Pope  that  did  not  exceed  the  wors 
of  men  in  wickedness  I''  Such  were  the  characters  wh< 
styled  themselves  the  representatives  of  God  upoi; 
earth,  and  whose  mandates  were  considered  superioi 
in  authority  to  the  Word  of  God  itself!*  j 

We  may  briefly  notice  the  names  of  a  few  individual 
mentioned  in  the  Bishop's  Registers  about  this  period 
who  were  compelled  to  recant,  and  do  'penance.  I 

Elizabeth  Wightill  deposed  against  her  mistress,  Alic! 
Doly,  that  speaking  of  John  Hacher,  a  water-bearer  ii 
Coleman  Street,  London,  she  had  said  he  was  so  very  ex 
pert  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English 
that  it  did  her  good  to  hear  him.  She  was  also  saii 
to  have  heretical  books  in  her  possession. 

Roger  Hackman,  of  Oxfordshire,  was  accused  fo 
saying,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  *'  I  will  never  look  t( 
be  saved  for  any  good  deed  that  ever  I  did,  neither  fo 
any  that  I  shall  ever  do,  unless  I  have  my  salvation  b; 
petition,  as  an  outlaw  pardoned  by  the  king;"  adding 
*'  that  if  he  might  not  have  his  salvation  so,  he  though 
he  should  be  lost."  If  such  doctrine  as  this  was  con 
demned,  we  cannot  wonder  at  hearing  of  **  certain  here 
tical  books  called  the  Epistles  and  Gospels.''  Readei 
turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
and  say,  what  mercy  could  the  apostle  himself  hav- 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  such  men? 

John  Ryburn  was  accused  of  objecting  to  the  servifc' 
of  the  Church,  because  it  was  not  in  English  ;* and  ii 
this  case,  Bishop  Longland  appears  to  have  exerted  hi 
utmost  ingenuity    to    find   evidence ;  for   Ryburn's    tw 

*  The  Pope's  Bulls,  or  decrees,  contained  a  clause,  express! 
stating  that  they  were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  notwithstandiii 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  the  Apostolic  writings! 
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isters,  his  wife,  and,  lastly,  his  own  father,  as  appears 
roni  the  Registers,  were  compelled  to  bear  witness 
gainst  him. 

Although  many  others  are  passed  by,  we  cannot  close 
his  list,  without  mentioning  John  Eaton,  who  was 
finished  for  saying,  *'  That  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
vhrist  hath  made  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  going  on  pilgrimages ;  and  that  **  it  was 
asting  away  money  to  buy  pardons,  for  the  Pope  could 
lot  help  any  nian's  soul ;  but  if  we  ask  pardon  of  the  Lord 
esus,  he  will  give  it  us  freely/'  We  may  also  notice 
ohu  Algar ;  when  Dr.  Aglonby  argued  with  him  for 
he  authority  of  the  Pope,  by  quoting  Matt.  xvi.  **  Thou 
It  Peter,"  &c.''  he  referred  to  the  following  verses, 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  as  at  once  destroying  this 
rgument  for  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Apostle. 

We  cannot  but  observe  that  these  poor  men  had  be- 
ome  wiser,  from  simply  perusing  the  Scriptures,  with 
rayer  for  divine  teaching,  than  their  learned  persecutors, 
ho  wilfully  rejected  the  light  of  truth.  This  remark  is 
ot  made  with  a  design  to  undervalue  human  learning, 
ut  to  notice  that,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
i  God  hath  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  and 
hat  it  availetli  not,  unless  its  possessor  also  '*  become 
/ise  unto  salvation." 

I  In  1526*,  Tonstal,  the  Bishop  of  London,  directed  an 
jspecial  prohibition  against  several  books,  but  particu- 
jrly  noticed  the  New  Testaments  in  English,  which,  as  he 
Isserted,  contained  "  pestiferous  and  most  pernicious 
iioison,"  and  were  dispersed  through  his  diocese  in  great 
lumbers,  to  **  the  peril  of  souls,  and  the  offence  of  God's 
livine  majesty  ;"  and  concluded  by  directing  his  Arch- 
oacons  to  proceed,  with  increased  activity,  in  suppress- 
li;  the  Testament,  and  all  such  works. 

These  books  were  chiefly  written  by  Tindal,  Joye,  and 

few  others,  who,  having  been  driven  from  England, 
esided  at  Antwerp,  and  were  busily  employed  in  writing 
nd  printing  works  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
>f  Rome.  Tindal  was  principally  engaged  in  preparing 
I  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  that  was 
i)rinted  in  the  English  language.  As  it  excited  violent 
Mmiity,   and  the  greatest  alarm   in    the   minds   of    the 
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llomisli  Prelates,  we  may  notice  the  history  of  the  tran^ 
Jator  somewhat  particularly.  ' 

WILLIAM  TINDAL,  called  "  the  Apostle  of  Englarn 
in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,"  and  ever  to  be  remem 
l)cred  as  one  of  the  earliest  translators  of  the  Bible  int( 
our  language,  was  born  on  the  borders  of  Wales ;  and 
although  the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  it  was  pro 
bably  about  the  year  1490.  He  had  the  advantage  of  i 
learned  education,  and  was  brought  up  from  a  child  ii 
the  University  o.f  Oxford,  where  he  was  remarkable  for  jj 
godly  and  virtuous  life,  and  close  application  to  th( 
study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  on  account  of  his  learning 
was  appointed  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  probably  from  being  sus 
pected    of  holding    heretical    opinions  ;  and  after  somi. 

time  went  to   reside  with  Sir Welch,   a  Knight  oj 

Gloucestershire,   as  tutor  to  his  children.     This  gentle! 
man  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,   and   frequently   ha(* 
many  Ecclesiastics  and  ol her  learned   men   at  his  table 
with  whom  Tindal  used  to  converse  freely,   and  disput* 
upon   the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,   and  the  contro 
versies  of  the   day,  pointing  out  the  different  passage:' 
of  Scripture  which  confirmed  the  opinions  he  maintained 

The  Knight  and  his  Lady,  having  been  one  day  invitee 
to  a  feast  where  some  of  these  Doctors  were  present ;  oi 
their  return  home  began  to  reason  with  Tindal  upoi 
these  points,  quoting  the  arguments  they  had  just  heard 
He  replied  by  stating  the  truth,  and  shewed  the  fallacy 
of  such  opinions ;  when  Lady  Welch  silenced  him  by  th< 
following  brief  argument,  which,  in  substance,  has  oftei 
been   used  by  others  since  that  day  !  '*  Well,"  said  she 

"  there  was  Dr. ,  who  can  spend  a  hundred  pounds 

Dr. ,  who  spends  two  hundred,  and   Dr. ,  wh( 

can  spend  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  they  said,  as  w( 
have  told  you;  and  is  there  any  reason,  think  you,  wli> 
we  should  believe  you  before  theui  ?"  Tindal  did  no 
attempt  to  reply  to  this  notable  argument;  but  beinj 
engaged  in  translating  a  work  written  by  Erasmus,  calle( 
**  The  Christian  Soldier's  Manual,"  he  put  it  into  th« 
hands  of  iiis  patrons;  who,  having  carefully  perused  it; 
contents,  were  convinced,  in  some  measure,  of  the  ah 
surdities  of  Popery;  and  the  Priests  and  Fiiars  no  longci 
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und  themselves  sucli  welcome  guests  as  formerly,  which 
lOon  caused  tiiem  to  discontinue  their  visits. 
'    The    Ecclesiastics    easily    guessed   the  cause  of    tliis 
{dteration,  and  agreed  to  accuse  Tiiidal  of  heresy.     He 
vas  accordingly  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Bishop's 

Inuiccllor,   and   went  with  a  heavy  heart;  but  while  on 

lie  way,  he  cried  earnestly  to  God   to  give  him  strength 

o  stand  to  the  truths  of  his  word.     The  Lord  did  not  for- 

ake   his  servant,  but    preserved  him  for  the  great  work 

^'hich  he  was  appointed  lr»  perform  ;  and,  although  false 

{vitnesses   were   not   wanting,  they   were  at  that  time  re- 

itrained,  and  this  good  man  was  allowed  to  return  home 

In   safely.     The   Clergy,   however,  did  not  leave  liim  in 

peace ;  and  one  day  disputing  with  a  learned  man,  one  of 

[iieir  number,  and  refuting  all  his  arguments  in  a  forcible 

nanner  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Priest  blas- 

)hemously  exclaimed,  '*  It  would  be  belter  to  be  without 

iod's  laws,  than  the  Pope's."*  'I'indal,  filled  with  godly 

Iceal,    replied,    "I   defy    the    Pope   and   all   his    laws;'* 

lidding,  •*  that  if  God  spared  his  life,  before  many  years 

jvere  gone  by,  a  plough-boy  should   know  more  of  the 

scriptures  than  he  did,  although  learned,  and  a  Priest." 

The  Reformer  now  found  there  was  no  safety  for  him 
n  that  part  of  the  country  ;  and  taking  leave  of  his  patron, 
le  went  to  London,  where  he  preached  occasionally,  at 
>t.  Dunstan's,  in  Fleet  Street;  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
idmission  into  the  family  of  Bishop  Tonstal,  who  was 
steemed  both  for  his  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
[character.  Tindal's  application  was  unsuccessful ;  but  he 
jioon  found  that  this  disappointment  was  a  providential 
interference  in  his  favour,  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  pursued  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
r.id  he  been  admitted  into  the  Bishop's  family.  He  also 
;jpeedily  ascertained  that  this  work  could  not  safely  be 
undertaken  in  England  ;  and  being  assisted  with  some 
money  by  Alderman  Humphrey  Monmouth,  a  respectable 

*  Blaspheinous  as  this  expression  may  appear,  it  was  not  without 
a  parallel.  Erasmus  states,  that  in  the  solemn  disputations  of  the 
scholars,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  argue  such  questions  as 
these,  "  Whether  tlie  Pope  can  command  angels  r  Whether  he  be 
a  mere  man,  or,  as  God,  participates  both  natures  with  Christ? 
\in\  whether  he  be  not  more  merciful  tlian  Christ  was,  since  we  do 
not  read  that  Christ  ever  recalled  any  f'rora  the  pains  of  Purgatory !" 
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citizen,  and  a  lover  of  the  truth,  in  whose  house  he  liyed 
while  iu  London,  he  departed  for  the  Continent. 

After  passing  some  time  with  Luther,  and  other  Re- 
formers, in  Germany,  Tindal  settled  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  finished  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
original  Greek,  and  printed  a  large  edition  in  the  year 
1526.  Many  copies  were  immediately  brought  to 
England,  and  anxiously  sought  for,  which  occasioned 
Bishop  Tonstal's  mandate  already  noticed. 

Tindal  mentions  the  following  causes  as  inducing  him 
to  engage  in  this  work :  he  perceived,  by  experience,  that 
it  was  not  possible  the  Laity  should  be  established  in  the 
truth,  unless  the  Scriptures  were  given  to  them  in  their 
mother  tongue,  that  they  might  themselves  plainly  see 
the  context  and  meaning  of  the  different  passages ;  for 
in  whatever  manner  the  truth  might  be  taught,  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  could  hide  and  obscure  the 
arguments  by  false  reasonings  and  sophistry,  unless  the 
plain  expressions  of  the  text,  and  their  connection  with 
other  passages,  could  be  traced.  He  also  clearly  saw 
that  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  so  completely  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
Romish  Clergy  never  would  allow  the  Bible  to  be  read, 
if  they  could  prevent  it,  but  would  keep  people  in  igno- 
rance, to  the  peril  of  their  souls,  well  knowing  that  if 
the  word  of  God  was  freely  perused  by  their  flock,  their 
antichristian  and  evil  doings  could  not  be  suffered. 

We  have  noticed  Bishop  TonstaFs  anxiety  to  sup- 
press this  Testament ;  to  forward  his  design,  he 
adopted  the  following  singular  expedient.  He  consulted 
one  Packington,  a  mercer  and  merchant  of  London, 
who  traded  to  Antwerp,  how  he  might  get  all  these 
Testaments  into  his  hands,  and  burn  them.  We  may 
give  Bishop  Tonstal  the  credit  of  devising  this  plan, 
from  a  wish  to  prevent  their  dispersion,  without  resort- 
ing to  those  cTuel  measures,  which  he,  differing  from 
most  of  the  Prelates,  abhorred  to  put  in  practice. 

Packington,  it  is  said,  was  a  secret  friend  of  Tindal's ; 
and  knowing  his  want  of  money,  and  that  a  great  many 
copies  of  this  Testament  were  still  on  hand,  this  ap- 
peared a  fair  opportunity  to  assist  the  Reformer;  he 
therefore  told  the  Bishop,  that  if  his  Lordship  pleased, 
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e  would  endeavotir  to  purchase  all  that  remained  un- 
old.  To  this  the  Bishop  consented ;  Tindal  had  the 
jioney,  Packingtori  many  thanks,  and  the  Bishop  the 
ooks,  which  were  sent  to  England,  and  burned  in 
'heapside,   to  the  great  surprize  and  grief  ot*   many  ; 


vhile  the  crowd,  excited  by  the  Priests,  probably 
oined  in  outcries  against  the  heretics  and  their  books, 
IS  the  rabble  fliat  lately  dispersed  a  Bible  Meeting  in 
|[relaud,  not  only  threatened  the  lives  of  its  supporters, 
Jut  also  vociferated,  '*  Down  with  the  Bible  T 

The  Bishop  now  thought  all  was  safe,  but  soon  dis- 
[jovered  that  he  was  mistaken ;  for  the  printers  in  Rol- 
and, finding  the  books  were  eagerly  sought  after,  im- 
mediately printed  another  edition,  and  by  the  next  year 
:hey  came  over  in  greater  numbers  than  before.  His 
Lordship,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  sent  for  Packing- 
;on,  and  blamed  him  for  not  buying  up  all  the  Testa- 
ments according  to  his  promise.  Packington  assured 
jthe  Bishop  that  he  had  bought  all  that  remained  unsold, 
adding,  that  •'  he  believed  they  had  printed  more  since, 
and  that  he  really  did  not  see  how  this  was  to  be 
stopped,  unless  his  Lordship  would  also  buy  the 
types  and  presses'."  The  Bishop,  however,  having 
bought  experience,  only  smiled  at  this  proposal,  and  so 
the  matter  ended. 

j     These  last  editions  were  printed  by  the  booksellers 
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of  Holland ;  meanwhile,  Tindal  and  his  companions 
continued  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  truth  ;  and, 
among  other  employments,  engaged  in  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, was  very  bitter  against  all  the  Reformers,  and 
their  writings,  particularly  against  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  from  the  records  of  those  times, 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  strict  in  examining  all 
heretics  supposed  to  be  in  any  manner  connected  with 
Antwerp.  At  length,  George  Constantine,  who  had 
been  beyond  sea,  was  brought  before  him;  and  the 
Chancellor,  after  many  questions,  told  him  that  he 
would  be  favourable  to  him,  if  he  would  but  trvdy  say 
from  whom  Tindal  and  his  companions  had  received 
the  money  on  which  they  lived.  *'  My  Lord,"  said 
Constantine,  '*  I  will  tell  you  truly  ;  it  is  the  Bishop 
of  London  that  hath  assisted  us ;  for  he  bestowed 
among  us  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  New  Testa- 
ments which  he  burnt,  and  that  has  been,  and  still  is 
our  only  support."  **  Now,  by  my  troth,"  said  the 
Chancellor,  "  I  think  this  is  the  truth,  for  I  told  the 
Bishop  it  would  be  so  before  he  went  about  it !" 

A  Roman  Catholic  historian  has  accused  Tindal  of  de- 
frauding Bishop  Tonstal  in  this  matter.  This  assertion, 
however,  is  unfounded ;  for,  besides  that  the  Bishop  had 
all  he  bargained  for,  namely,  the  unsold  copies,  Tindal  did 
not  himself  print  another  edition  till  eight  years  after- 
wards ;  during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  translating 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  in  other  religious  works. 
The  editions  with  which  England  was  supplied  during 
this  interval,  were  printed  by  the  booksellers  in 
Holland,  as  a  matter  of  gain,  and  without  reference  to 
Tindal,  who  had  no  concern  whatever  therein.  For 
more  particular  information  respecting  these  circum- 
stances, the  reader  is  referred  to  Lewis's  History  of 
the  Eiiglish  Bible,  and  ''  the  Fathers  of  the  English 
Church,"  a  valuable  collection  of  the  writings  of  our 
Reformers,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Richmond,  which  contains 
several  of  the  tracts  and  other  pieces  above  mentioned, 
written  by  Tindal  and  his  companions. 

The  public  burning  of  the  word  of  God  excited  much 
attention ;  most-  people  concluded   that  there   must   be 
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nicthiiig  in   that   book  very  different  from  the  doc- 
Irines  of  the  Clergy,  who  were  so  eager  to  destroy  it ; 
%nd  all  the  arguments  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others, 
u  ho  wrote  against  it,  could  not  remove  these  suspicions, 
.'which  were  confirmed  hy  tlie  perusal  of  tlie  Scriptures. 
The  demand  for  the  Testakuents,  therefore,  increased, 
although    the    Bishop    preached    at   St.  Paul's    Cross, 
daring  that  there   were  two   thousand  texts    wrong 
.iuislated;     and    those    who    imported    these    Testa- 
ments, or   purchased  them,  were  prosecuted  with  seve- 
[rity.     Among  others,  one  John  Raimund,  a  Dutchman, 
was  punished  for  "  causing  fifteen  hundred  to  be  printed 
it  Antwerp,  and    bringing  five    hundred  of  them   into 
England."     John  Tindal,    the  brother  of  the  translator, 
also   was    punished    for   '*  sending    five   marks    to    his 
brother,  and  receiving  letters  from  him;"  and  was  «on- 
inned  with  Thomas    Patmore,  another   merchant  of 
luion,  to   do   penance,   by  riding  to  the   standard  in 
tieapside,  with  their  faces  to  their  horses  tails,  having 
!ic  Testaments    hung  thickly   round   them,  fastened  to 
their  gowns,  they  were  then  compelled  to  cast  the  books 
into  a  fire  kindled  on  purpose  to  consume  them. 

It  appears  that  several  other  persons  in  London  sold 
these  Testaments  ;  the  price  of  them  wholesale,  in  large 
<|uantities,  was  about  thirteen  pence  each  ;  but  singly, 
by  retail,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  pence  ;  reckoning 
the  difference  of  the  value  of  money,  we  may  consider 
these  sums  as  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  in  our 
days.  Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of  the  Pre- 
lates, three  large  editions  were  sold  before  1530.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  although  this  translation  was  in 
some  respects  faulty,  as  always  must  be  the  case  with 
a  first  edition,  yet  the  number  of  errors  above  men- 
tioned was  an  absurd  exaggeration,  even  including 
mere  typograpliical  faults,  such  as  broken  letters,  and 
words  spelt  amiss. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  a  great  number  of 
small  treatises,  or  tracts,  against  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  printed  about  this  time,  (1326.) 
One  of  them,  ir«*itled  "  The  Supplication  of  the  Beg- 
gars,^' was  widely  circulated;  and  being  written  in  a 
popalur  style,  had  a  very  considerable  effect, 
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It  was  written  by  Siinon  Fish,  of  Gray's  Inn,  who, 
being  persecuted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  some  personal 
offence,  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  joined  Tindal  and  his 
companions  ;  and  while  there,  he  wrote  this  little  book. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  petition  from  the  poor  helpless 
beggars  of  the  land,  who  complained  of  the  state  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  The  reader  probably  i9 
aware,  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  system  of  parish 
relief  to  which  men  could  apply  for  assistance  wheii 
sick,  or  infirm,  or  destitute.  They  had  no  resource 
but  casual  charity;  and  if  that  was  withheld,  they 
must  perish,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  times  of 
scarcity.  But  it  was  not  of  famine  that  they  com- 
plained in  "  the  Supplication  of  the  Beggars."  They 
complained  of  being  defrauded  of  the  alms  usually  given 
them,  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  idle  vagabond 
Friars,  and  other  Ecclesiastics,  such  as  Priests,  Monks, 
Pardoners,  and  all  the  train  in  their  employ ;  who 
visited  every  house,  and  compelled  each  person  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  under  various  pretexts ; 
which  were  continually  increased,  till  at  length  they 
collected  a  sum  which  the  writer  calculates  amountr 
ed  to  half  the  property  and  income  of  the  nation  ; 
thus  rendering  the  people  unable  to  bestow  their  ac- 
customed charities.  In  this  little  work,  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  the  Priests  and  Friars  were  freely  spoken 
of,  as  well  as  their  extortions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  assume  a  power  above  the  laws. 
The  case  of  Richard  Hunne,  "  murdered  in  prison  by 
Dr.  Horsey  and  his  accomplices,"  was  fully  stated, 
and  the  King  boldly  reproved  for  allowing  the  criminals 
to  escape.  The  writer  then  referred  to  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  shewed  that  the  Clergy 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  people  from  reading  the 
Scriptures,  because  they  clearly  proved  that  their  con- 
duct was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  set  forth 
"  that  remission  of  sins  is  not  given  by  the  Pope's 
pardon,  but  by  Christ,  for  the  sure  faith  and  trust  that 
we  have  in  him.*' 

To  this  treatise,  which  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  Sir  Thomas  More  replied,  in  a  work  in- 
titled,   "  The  poor  silly  (helpless)  i)ouls  peivliiig  (com- 
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plaining)  out  of  Purgatory."     He  thei-ein  represented 
the  souls  said  to  be  in  purgatory,  as  complaining  of  the 
misery  they  were  in,   and  stating  the  great  relief  they 
experienced  from  the  masses  said  by  the  Friars  for  their 
|benetit;   although    in  the    first  edition   of  his    Utopia, 
Ipublishcd  in  1518,  he  had  spoken   in   a  very  difterent 
manner  of  the  Monks  and  Friars,  and  severely  censured 
Itheir  conduct.    He  now,  however,  seriously  maintained 
these  absurdities,*  and  attempting  to  support  this  doc- 
trine by  the   most  plausible  arguments  he  could  find, 
and    by   wresting  some   texts   of  Scripture  to  suit  his 
purpose.     This    book    strengthened    the  prejudices  of 
■many  persons,  and  confirmed  them   in    the  errors    of 
Ipopery  ;  but  to  readers  of  more  discernment,  it  at  once 
shewed  that  the  orders  of  Friars,  and  all  the  tricks  of 
Imonkery,  were  built  upon  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ;  and 
jif  that  were  destroyed,  they  must  fall  with  it.     It  also 
lencouraged  the  Reformers   to  write  upon  that  subject, 
iprovingathat  there  is  no  ground  for  that  doctrine,  either 
in  Scripture,  or  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers. 

FRITH,  who  was  eminent  among  the  Reformers, 
entered  very  fully  into  this  argument  in  his  "  Book 
on  Purgatory,"  He  observes  that  those  who  adopt 
this  doctrine  say,  that  such  a  state  is  necessary 
to  cleanse  us  from  our  evil  works,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  good  works  which  we  failed 
to  perform  while  in  this  life.  "  But  all  this,"  says 
he,   *'   cannot    bring  us    into    heaven,   for   then    were 

*  Purgatory  is  a  place  of  torment  in  which  souls  are  supposed  to 
remain  for  a  time  before  liiey  are  fit  to  go  to  heaven.  This  doc- 
trine was  founded  upon  some  ideas  of  the  heathen  respecting 
a  future  state.  The  poet  Virgil  describes  a  purgatory  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Ciiureli  of  Kome;  and  the  Priests  of  the  Hindoo 
Deities  also  teach  that  there  is  sucli  a  slate.  As  superstition  began 
to  prevail  about  the  sixth  and  following  centuries,  this  doctrine 
gained  ground,  and  arrived  at  its  height  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Some  writers  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  harmless,  although 
erroneous  opinion.  This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  indul- 
gences, the  difterent  orders  of  Monks,  reliance  on  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  the  saints,  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  rule  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  almost  all  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  either  derived  from  this  doctrine,  or  strengthened  thereby. 
And  even  at  the  present  time,  the  Priests  in  India,  and  the  Rumish 
Priests  all  over  the  world,  receive  gifts  from  the  people,  that  they 
may  relieve  the  souls  of  the  dead! 
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Christ  dead  in  vain."  He  then  enters  upon  tiie  subject 
of  justification  by  faith,  proving  that  this  great  truth 
does  not  lead  to  careless  or  wicked  conduct,  for  *'  we 
are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
liath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them ;" 
(Eph  ii.  10.)  Then  quoting,  *'  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,"  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  adds, 
"  Xovv  if  salvation  come  of  faith,  then  is  purgatory  shut 
out  of  doors,  and  vanisheth  away."  Christ  saith, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  all  who  believe  in  him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  (John  iii.  16.)  Then 
what  needeth  purgatory?  Thou  wilt  perad  venture  say, 
It  is  true  they  shall  have  everlasting  life  ;  but  they  must 
lirst  go  through  purgatory.  I  answer  Nay,  verily;  for 
Christ  affirmeth,  that  he  which  heareth  his  word,  and 
belicveth  his  Father  which  sent  him,  hath  everlasting 
life.  Wilt  thou  now  say  that  he  shall  go  into  purgatory? 
And  St.  John  saith,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord,"  and  that  they  rest  from  their  labors  ;  but 
surely,  if  they  should  go  into  the  painful  purgatory, 
there  to  be  tormented  by  fiends,  then  were  they  not 
blessed,  but  wretched/' 

He  next  refers  to  Exod.  xxxiii.  19,  where  God  de- 
clares *'  he  will  be  gracious  to  whom  he  will  be  gracious, 
and  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;" 
and  adds,  "  Now,  if  our  salvation  be  of  mercy  and 
ii:rac8,  then  can  there  be  no  purgatory.  Tor  the  nature 
of  mercy  is  to  forgive,  but  purgatory  will  have  all  paid 
and  satisfied,  so  that  they  can  in  no  wise  agree."  Also 
in  the  I03d  Psalm  we  read,  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
\vho  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,"  clx.  Now,  if  this  be 
true,  thrit  he  removeth  our  sins  from  us,  and  forgiveth  us 
all  our  iniquities,  why  should  there  be  a  purgatory  to 
torment  poor  souls  for  what  was  forgiven  them  before  ?" 
prith  also  went  through  the  texts  More  had  quoted,  and 
shewed  that  they  could  not  be  applied  in  the  manner 
he  attempted  to  use  them;  particularly  that  the  {\ery 
trial  spoken  of,  referred  to  the  persecutions  and  suffer- 
ings the  believer  had  to  undergo  in  this  life,  especially 
such  as  the  followers  of  Christ  were  then  exposed  to. 
He  also  argued* strongly  from  the  passages  of  Scripture 
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which  show  the  eOicac}'  of  Ihe  .  blood  of  Chrisit  ta 
cloansiiie;  from  all  sin  ;  and  that  as  we  are  to  be  judged 
at  Uu'  last  da^  for  what  we  liave  done  in  the  body,  so 
nothing  could  be  done  to  us,  or  for  us,  in  a  state  beyond 
this  lite  which  could  all'ect  that  judgment.  Referring  to 
the  case  of  Mary  Magdalen,  (Luke  vii.)  and  tiie  penitent 
thief,  to  whom  Jesus  promised,  **  This  day  thou  shalt 
be  with  me  in  paradise,"  not  in  purgatory,  the  Reformer 
adds,  "  Is  his  hand  now  shortened?  Is  not  his  power 
as  great  as  it  was  ?  Is  he  not  as  merciful  as  ever  he 
was?"  Why  leave  we  "  the  fountain  of  living  water, 
and  hew  us  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold 
no  water?"  >yhy  forsake  we  Christ,  who  hatli  "him- 
self purged  us  from  our  sins,"  to  seek  a  purgatory  of 
our  own  imygination  ?  If  thou  believest  that  Christ's 
blood  is  suflicicnt  to  purge  thy  sin,  why  seekest  thou 
another  purgatory  ? " 

These  writings  of  the  Reformers  had  a  considerable 
elfect  upon  the  minds  of  such  persons  as  were  already 
disposed  to  examine  into  those  doctrines,  while  *'  The 
Supplication  of  ike  Beg(jars,"  being  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  using  arguments  which  came  home  to  every 
man,  caused  many  to  begin  to  inquire,  who  otherwise 
might  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  subject.  It 
was  actively  circulated  ;  many  copies,  as  the  Romish 
Clergy  complained,  "  were  strewed  about  the  streets  of 
London,"  and  even  "  thrown  and  scattered  at  the  pro- 
cession (of  the  Host)  in  Westminster,  on  Candlemas 
day,  before  King  Henry  the  Eighth.''  That  Monarch 
appears  to  have  received  copies  of  it  from  several 
quarters;  Ann  Boleyn,  afterwards  Queen,  was  desired 
l)y  her  brother  to  give  a  copy  to  the  King;  and  he  also 
received  others  from  Edmimd  Moddis,  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, who  relates  the  following  particulars.  Being 
one  day  alone  with  the  King,  and  his  Majesty  con- 
versing about  religion,  and  the  new  books  which  were 
comt^  from  beyond  the  seas,  he  told  the  King  of  this 
tract,  and  said,  "  If  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  pardon  him, 
and  those  who  should  bring  it,  he  should  see  a  book 
that  would  surprise  him."  Henry  having  appointed  a 
time,  two  merchants,  named  Robinson  and  Eliot,  were 
brought  to    him  in  a  private  apartment  of  the  palace, 
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and  at  his  command  read  the  tract.  One  passage,  as 
the  reader  will  recollect,  referred  to  the  King's  neglect 
in  not  avenging  the  murder  of  Hnnne  !  Henry  heard 
it  with  much  attention,  and  said,  ''  If  a  man  should 
pull  down  an  old  stone  wall,  and  begin  at  the  lower 
part,  the  upper  part  might  fall  upon  his  head ;"  then 
taking  the  books,  he  put  them  into  his  desk,  com- 
manding that  they  should  not  tell  to  any  man  that  he 
had  seen  them.  From  this  shrewd  observation,  we  may 
learn  that  Henry  was  not  indifferent  to  the  subject ; 
while  it  seems  to  explain  the  policy  he  was  then  pursu- 
ing, and  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  already  con- 
templated destroying  the  monasteries,  as  a  necessary 
step  towards  accomplishing  his  design  of  rendering  his 
kingdom  independent  of  the  Pope.  Henry  might  not  be 
actuated  by  more  than  mere  worldly  views,  such  as  the 
love  of  power  and  self-gratification,  in  his  proceedings  ; 
but  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  alone  can  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  his  motives.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Gospel  could  not  have  free  course  and  be  glorified 
while  the  Man  of  sin  was  suffered  to  have  power  to 
**  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,"  and 
Henry  was  raised  up  to  break  that  power  within  our 
land.  Those  who  regard  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
as  a  blessing  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  solicitous 
to  enter  into  any  disputes  respecting  the  motives 
of  this  Monarch  :  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  abilities, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  allow;  and  al- 
thoiigh  possessed  of  strong  passions,  yet  we  can  hardly 
consider  him  so  absolute  a  slave  to  his  lusts  as  the 
Romish  Historians,  for  obvious  reasons,  represent. 
But  upon  these  arguments  we  need  not  enter.  He  that 
sent  a  Cyrus,  to  free  his  chosen  people  from  Baby- 
lon of  old,  was  pleased  also  to  raise  up  an  arbitrary  Mo- 
narch, to  free  a  portion  of  his  followers  from  the  mystical 
Babylon  of  later  days.  And  while  we  desire  to  bless 
God  for  this  deliverance,  the  happy  effects  of  which 
are  now  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  cottager  who  reads 
the  Biblcj  and  instructs  his  children  in  the  truths  it  con- 
tains, let  us  not  forget  that  these  blessings  are  alone  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  Providence  of  God  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  important  consequences   which  have  resulted 
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from  Heur^'s  arbitrary  sway,  we  cannot  but  exclaim, 
•*  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  wrath  shall  thou  restrain."  It  was,  indeed,  a 
time  when  there  appeared  peculiar  occasion  that  God 
should  ariae  to  judgment,  to)  **  save  the  meek  of  the 
earth." 

The  Papists,  alarmed  at  this  active  circulation  of 
tracts,  endeavoured  to  have  them  gathered  up  by  their 
own  agents,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  hearing 
that  the  King  had  received  some,  went  to  him,  and 
stated,  that  **  divers  persons  had  scattered  abroad 
books  containing  manifest  error  and  heresies,  of 
which  he  besought  his  Grace  to  beware."  Henry 
replied  by  putting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and, 
taking  out  one  of  these  tracts,  he  gave  it  to  the 
Cardinal !  Soon  afterwards,  he  sent  for  Fish,  the 
author  of  *'  the  Supplication,"  gave  him  his  ring 
as  a  mark  of  protection,  and  sent  him  with  it  to  the 
'Lord  Chancellor,  who,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  stop  all 
proceedings  against  him  ;  and  he  continued  in  peace 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  whicli  was  but  short, 
Iforhe  dyed  of  the  plague  in  a  few  mcrfiths  afterwards. 
jHe  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  intitled  '*  The  Sum 
lof  Scripture." 

I     Others  of  the  tracts  written  by  the  Reformers,  also 
ireached   the   King's  hands.     Strype  records  a  singular 
anecdote,   whicli  also  may  encourage  the  Tract  Distri- 
butors of  our  days,  in  their  work  of  faith.     Ann  Boleyn 
(before  she  was  Queen)  lent  to  Mrs.  Gainsford,  one  of 
iher  female  attendants,  a  tract  written  by  Tindal,  called 
'*  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man."    One  day  as  she 
[was  reading  it,  a  young  gentleman  named  Zouch,  also  in 
I  the  service  of  Lady  Ann,  snatched  the  book  away  in  sport, 
land  refused  to  restore  it.     He  was,  however,  induced 
|to  peruse  this  little  tract;    and  his  heart  was  so  affected 
by  its  contents,  that,  as  the  writer  expresses  it,  "  he  was 
never  well  but  when  he  was  reading  that  book."   Cardi- 
nal Wolsey  had  directed  all  the  Ecclesiastics  about  the 
Court  to  take   especial  care  to  prevent  the  writings  of 
the  Reformers  from  being  circulated  there,  lest  they 
should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  King;  but  this  very 
caution  proved  the  means  of  accomplishing  what  he  most 
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feared  !  Dr.  Sampson,  the  Dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
saw  this  book  one  day  in  the  young  man's  hand,  who 
was  reading  it  in  the  Chapel,  most  probably  being 
weary  of  attendance  upon  the  mass,  the  processions, 
and  other  mummeries.  The  Dean  called  Mr,  Zouch, 
and  took  the  book  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Cardinal.  Some  days  after,  Lady  Ann  asked  her  at- 
tendant for  the  book,  who,  '*  on  her  knees,  told  all  the 
circumstances,"  being  doubtless  fearful  lest  her  mis- 
tress, as  well  as  herself,  should  come  into  trouble  from 
this  carelessness.  Lady  Ann  instantly  went  to  the 
King,  and  "upon  her  knees"  intreated  his  help,  that 
the  book  might  be  restored.  Henry  interfered,  and  at 
his  command  the  book  was  given  up  to  Lady  Ann,  who 
brought  it  to  him,  requesting  he  would  read  it.  The 
King  did  so,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  contents ; 
saying,  **  This  book  is  for  me  and  all  Kings  to  read." 

The  Clergy  were  much  alarmed  at  these  proceedings, 
and  renewed  Bishop  Tonstal's  prohibition,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  They  also  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect,  to 
which  was  appended  a  list  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
books,  called  "  Works  of  the  Lutheran  faction."  The 
names  and  titles  of  these  works  were  given,  and  include 
u  number  of  the  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
other  German  Reformers;  Tindal's  Testament,  The  chap- 
ters of  Moses  called  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy,  David's 
Psalter  in  English,  The  Supplication  of  theBeggars, 
with  many  writings  of  Wickliff  and  his  disciples. 

This  proclamation  speaks  of  the  Lollards  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Luther,  as  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  King's 
subjects;  and  represents  his  Majesty  as  desirous  to 
repress  these  errors,  "  from  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  his 
subjects  1"  The  civil  Magistrates  were  commanded  to 
assist  the  Clergy  in  repressing  '*  heresies,  errors,  and 
Lollardies ;"  and  all  persons  were  prohibited  from 
having  such  books  in  their  possession,  under  pain  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  We  must  observe,  that  these  penal- 
ties were  incurred  by  merel}^  having  such  works, 
although  the  persons  in  whose  possession  they  were 
found,  might  be  in  every  respect  faithful  followers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  but,  if  they  approved  their  contents, 
they  were  guilty  of  heresy,  and  liable  to  be  burned. 
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This  proclamation  is  so  ver^'  similar  in  tenor  and 
spirit,  uiul  almost  in  expression,  to  ihc  edict  issued  at 
Madrid  in  November,  1024,  against  heretical  booics, 
and  so  closel)'  resembles  the  regulations  in  force  in 
many  Roman  Catholic  countries,  that  it  ailords  strong 
evidence  to  those  who  doubt  how  far  the  spirit  of 
Popery  is  altered,  and  may  also  assist  us  in  judging 
how  far  its  practice  is  changed. 

It  must  appear  hard  to  reconcile  this  proclamation  of 
the  King,  with  the  circumstances  just  related  ;  in  fact 
they  are  inconsistent,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  influenced 
only  by  the  spirit  of  that  Reformation  which  he  was  the 
means  of  promoting;  but,  if  we  consider  him  as  actuated 
also  by  views  of  a  worldly  nature,  and  a  desire  to  avoid 
open  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  we  at  once  perceive  the 
drift  of  his  policy  ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  approved, 
yet  it  was  well  calculated  to  forward  his  designs.  Into 
these  points,  as  already  observed,  we  have  no  intention 
to  inquire,  and  therefore  gladly  leave  them  to  the  secular 
historian,  in  whose  pages  the  reader  will  find  the  details 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  his  anxious 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  Popedom  by  bribery  and  other 
means;  also  the  procei^dings  respecting  the  King's 
tlivorce,  and  other  important  events  in  the  history  of 
those  times.  We  now  turn  to  details  respecting  the 
Martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

THOMAS  BILNEY  was  brought  up  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  :  he  was  early  distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  and  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  the  law  ;  but,  being  awakened  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  directed  his  attention  to  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  became  anxious  to  bring  others  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  labours  were  not  in  vain  ; 
among  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  was  that  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  Hugh  Latimer,  then  a  Cross  Bearer, 
that  is,  a  Priest  who  carried  a  cross  in  the  superstitious 
processions  at  the  University,  but  afterwards  eminent 
among  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Reformation. 

After  some  time,  Bilney  left  the  University,  and 
visited  many  parts  of  the  country,  boldly  reproving  the 
errors  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome.     Cardinal  Wolsey  theu 
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ruled  the  laud,  assuming  to  himself  a  power  superior  I 
even  to  that  of  the  King.  As  this  authority  was 
founded  upon  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Popish  , 
Ecclesiastics,  the  Cardinal  was  of  course  strongly  in* 
clined  to  proceed  with  severity  against  all  who  shewed 
how  completely  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  was  opposed  to 
the  worldly  views,  pomp,  and  power  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  soon  heard  of  Bilney's  proceedings,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  apprehended. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1527,  Bilney  was  brought  1 
before  the   Cardinal,  at  Westminster,  and  accused   of 
having  taught  certain  doctrines  of  Luther,    and  of  hold- 
ing other  opinions  then  called  heretical,  such  as,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into  English,  that 
the  Pope's  Indulgences  should  be  rejected,   and  others  | 
similar;  and  the  further  hearing  of  the  matter  was  re-  j 
ferred  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine witnesses  against  him.  Some  of  these  accusations   ' 
appear  to   be  founded  upon  a  conversation  at  Ipswich, 
between   Bilney   and   a  Friar  named  Brusierd,  an  ac- 
count  of  which  was   furnished  by    the  Friar  himself; 
the  following  extract  may  interest  the  reader. 

The  Friar  objected  to  Bilney,  "  Whereas  you  have 
said  that  none  of  the  saints  make  intercession  for  us, 
nor  obtain  for  us  any  thing,  you  have  blasphemed  the 
efficacy  (power)  of  the  Church,  consecrated  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ ;  which,  nevertheless,  you  are 
not  able  to  deny,  seeing  they  (the  Church)  incessantly 
knock  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  through  the  continual  in- 
tercession of  the  saints,  as  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
seven-fold  Litany." 

'Bilney  referred  to  the  text,  **  There  is  but  one  Me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;" 
and  asked,  "  If  there  be  but  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  even  Christ  Jesus,  where  is  our  blessed  Lady  ? 
where  is  St.  Peter,  and  the  other  saints  V 

The  Friar  admitted  that  such  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  right  in  making 
such  a  statement,  "  when  as  yet  there  was  no  saint 
canonized,  or  put  into  the  calendar !"  But  **  now  the 
Church  assuredly"  knew  and  believed,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin,*  and  the  other  saints,  were  placed  in  the  bosoni  ; 
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of  Abraham,  and  that  the  Church,  like  a  good  mother, 
diligently  taught  her  children  to  praise  the  omnipotent 
Jesus  in  his  saints,  and  also  to  oiler  up  by  the  same 
saints  our  petitions  to  God  !" 

To  this  subtle  argument,  Bilney  replied,  by  quoting 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto 
lyoji,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father,  in  my  name, 
llie  \vill  give  it  unto  you;"  adding,  '*  He  saith  not, 
Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
ISt.  Paul,  and  other  saints ;  but  in  my  name.  Let  us, 
then,  ask  help  in  the  name  of  him  who  is  able  to  obtain 
for  us  of  the  Father  whatsoever  we  ask ;  lest,  at  the 
iday  of  judgment,  we  shall  hear  him  say,  "  Hitherto  have 
lye  asked  nothing  in  my  name."  The  Friar  could  not 
levade  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  but  endeavoured  to 
jentangle  Bilney  in  a  scholastic  argument,  and  a  discus- 
sion respecting  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
jBilney,  however,  was  too  well  informed  to  be  so  caught; 
land  again  referred  to  Scripture,  inquiring  if  the  Friar 
iknew  the  ten  commandments.  His  answer  deserves 
notice  :  "  According  as  the  Catholic  Doctors  do  ex- 
pound them,  I  know  them."  The  remainder  of  their 
conference  was  very  similar  to  what  is  already  given. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  Bilney  was  again  brought 
before  Toustal,  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  having  refused 
to  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Bishop  produced 
some  letters  he  had  received  from  Bilney,  being  anxious, 
as  he  said,  not  to  conceal  any  thing  that  had  come  to 
his  hands;  and  commanded  them  to  be  entered  in  his 
Register,  with  the  articles  of  which  he  was  accused, 
and  the  other  proceedings.  On  the  next  day,  he  was 
again  brought  before  the  Prelates,  and  Bishop  Tonstal 
again  exhorted  him  to  recant ;  but  Bilney  again  refused, 
saying,  *'  He  would^  stand  by  what  he  had  said  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience."  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
Bishop  Tonstal,  although  very  active  against  the  Lollards, 
did  not  willingly  adopt  the  cruel  measures  so  eagerly  re- 
sorted to  by  many  of  his  brethen,  but  took  much  pains 
to  induce  them  to  recant.  In  Bilney 's  case  he  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  anxious  not  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities; and  after  reading  a  part  of  the  sentence,  he 
deferred  the  remainder  till  tlie  next  day.     At  length. 
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after  several  conversations  with  Bilney,and  permitting 
him  to  have  repeated  conferences  with  his  friends,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  the  Bishop  prevailed  upon  him  to 
revoke  the  opinions  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  he 
was  released,  after  carr3'ing  a  faggot  in  a  procession,  and 
standing  before  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  during  the 
sermon. 

Fox  inserts  copies  of  the  letters  above  mentioned, 
which  well  deserve  attention.  Our  limits  will  only 
admit  an  extract  from  the  first,  which  contains  an  ac- 
count of  his  conversion;  these  letters  are  written  in 
Latin,  and  fidly  prove  his  learning  and  abilities. 

Bilney   commences  by  stating  his  readiness  to  give 
an  account  of  his  doctrines,  not  being  conscious  of  error,  j 
heresy,  or  seditious  doctrine.     He  then  reminds  Ton- 
stal  that  there  are  many  false  teachers,  such  as   those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ;  and  under  pre-| 
tence  of  persecuting  heretics,   seek  only   their  private 
advantage.     After  enumerating   other  classes  of  these 
men,  he  compares  them  to  those  physicians  upon  whom  ; 
the  woman   who  was  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of 
Christ's  garment,  had  spent  all  her  living ;  but  when  she  , 
came  unto  Christ  by  faith,  immediately  her  plague  de- 
parted from  her.  *'  O  mighty  power  of  the  Most  High!" 
he  exclaims,  "  which   I,  miserable  sinner,  have  often 
felt.     I,  who  before  I  came  unto  Christ,  had  also  spent 
all  that  I   had  upon  these  ignorant  physicians,  so  that 
there  was  small  strength  left  in  me,  little  money,  and 
less    understanding;     for    they    had   appointed  me   to 
perform  watchings  and  fastings,  and  had  directed  me  to 
purchase  pardons*  and   masses;  in  all  of  which  (as   I 

*  Pardons  or  indulgences  are  a  sort  of  licence,  in  which  the 
Pope  declares  that  the  person  who  purchases  them  is  forgiven 
certain  sins  therein  mentioned,  either  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
or  for  ever.  They  were  sold  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the  means 
of  the  purchaser,  and  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  pardoned  ;  even 
the  vilest  were  included  ;  and  they  brought  much  gain  to  the  Pope. 
These  jiardons  were  vended  hy  Ecclesiastics,  whose  business  it  was, 
and  who  made  considerable  protit  thereby.  Ihey  were  sold  openly. 
A  writer  of  those  times  states,  that  they  were  sold  in  Lombard-street, 
and  other  places,  the  same  as  any  other  commodity.  Tliey  en- 
couraged the  grossest  vices  and  inmioralities.  Bishop  Grindal  says, 
"  Some  bought  for  money  great  plenty  of  indulgences  from  Rome, 
and  he  that  had  the  most  of  them  to  be  cast  into  his  grave  when  he 
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jiow  plainly  perceive)  they  soujj;ht  rather  their  own  ^ain, 
than  the  salvation  of  niy  sick  and  langnishinp;  soul." 

"  Hut  at  length  I  heard  ol' Jesus ;   it  was  when   Eras- 
nins  had   first  published  his  edition  of  the   New  Testa- 
ment in   Latin;   which,   when  I  understood  to  be  done 
\ty    liini  in  most  elegant  latinity,  1  was  induced,  for  the 
sake  of  the  language,   to   purchase  the   book,  being  at 
that    time     entirely    ignorant    of    its     contents;      but 
I   bought    it,   as  1  now  perceive,   by  the  especial    Pro- 
vidence of  God.     1  well  remember  the  first  time  1  read 
it;  for  I  happened  to  turn  to  the  1st  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  and  there  found  that  sentence,  (and  it  was  a 
most  sweet  and  comfortable  sentence  to  my  soul,)    "  It 
is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,   that 
Christ  Jesus  came   into  the   world   to  save^  sinners,   of 
whom   1   am   chief."    This   one   sentence,   through  the 
power  of  God  working  upon  my  heart,  in  a  manner  at 
that  time  unknown  to  me,  rejoiced  my  soul,  then  deeply 
wounded  by  a  sight  and  sense  of  my  sins,  and  almost  in 
the  depths  of  despair,  so  that  I  felt  an  inward  comfort 
and  quietness  which  I  cannot  describe,  but  it  caused  my 
broken  heart  to   rejoice.     Then  the  Scriptures  became 
sweeter  to  me   than  honey,    or  the   iioney-comb;    by 
degrees  I  learned  that  all  my  endeavours,  my  fastings, 
my  watcliings,   and   all  the  pardons  and  masses  I  had 
bought,  were  of  no  avail,  as  they  were  destitute  of  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who   alone   can   save  his  people  from 
their  sins.     I  found  that  they  were  nothing  worth,  but, 
as  St.  Augustine  says,  "  a  hasty  running  out  of  the  right 
way  ;"  like  the  scanty  covering  in   which  our  first  pa- 
rents sought  to  wrap  thenjselves,  not  finding  any  rest  or 
peace,  till  they  were  enabled  to  believe  in  the  promise 
of  God,   that  Christ,   the  seed    of  the  woman,   should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head.     Nor  could  I  find  relief  from 
the  sharp  and  deadly  bites  of  sin,  till  the  Lord  had  taught 
me   that  lesson,  which  C'lirist  speaks  of,  as  recorded  in 

;  was  buried,  (which  I  myself  have  seen  done,)  was  counted  best  pre- 
;  pared  for  death !"  When  Martyrs  were  to  he  burnt,  forty  days 
pardon  was  frequently  «;iven  to  those  who  brought  taggots.  Thi.s 
abomination  of"  the  Church  of  Rome  still  continue;*,  althoucii  not 
to  the  extent  which  it  did  formerly.  A  recent  l^roclamation  of 
the  Pope  oliers  indulgences  to  all  who  visit  Rome,  as  Pilgrims, 
I  during  the  present  year  of  jubilee,  (1825). 
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the  third  chapter  of  St,  John,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him,  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Having  begun  to 
taste  the  sweetness  of  this  instruction,  which  no  one 
can  discern,  unless  taught  of  God,  who  revealed  it  to 
the  Apostle  Peter,  I  entreated  the  Lord  that  he  would 
increase  my  faith,  and  at  length  desired  nothing  more 
than  that  being  restored  to  the  joy  of  his  salvation,  I 
might  be  upheld  and  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  that  with  power  given  to  me  from  above,  I  might 
teach  the  wicked  the  ways  of  God,  which  are  mercy 
and  truth,  so  that  sinners  might  be  turned  to  the  Lord 
by  me,  even  by  me,  who  formerly  had  delighted  in  sin." 

Bilney  then  refers  to  his  examination  before  the  Bishop 
and  the  Cardinal,  and  states  that  his  only  comfort  under 
his  afflictions  was  in  Christ,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  set 
forth,  as  of  God  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteous* 
ness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ;  **  who  was 
made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
of  God  in  him.'^  '*  Who  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  *'  Who 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance." That  is  to  say,  not  those  who  falsely  deem 
themselves  righteous,  "  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  "  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus;"  (1  Cor.  i.  2  Cor  v.  Gal.  iii.  Matt.  ix.  Rom.  iii.) 
"  And,  therefore,  with  my  whole  power,  I  teach  that  all 
men  should  feel  the  guilt  and  burden  of  sin,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  evil  of  their  ways,  hunger  and  thirst 
for  that  righteousness,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  **  Even 
the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  for 
there  is  no  difference.  For  all  have  sinned,  and  com6 
short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;" 
(Rom.  iii.)  Which  if  a  man  hunger  and  thirst  after, 
without  doubt  he  shall  be  satisfied,  so  that  he  shall  not 
hunger  nor  thirst  for  ever." 

'*  But  many  "have  sought  to  satisfy  this  hunger,  and 
quench    this    thirst,    with    man's   own    righteousness, 
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ustablisbcd  by  our  own  imperfect  works,  sucli  as  Pil- 
grimages, buying  of  pardons,  oHering  of  candles  at  tbe 
sbrines  of  saints,*  fasts  of  our  own  appointment,  and 
oilier  superstitious  observances;  to  wbicb  may  be  added 
what  they  call  voluntary  devotions,  (or  works  of  supero- 
gation,)  against  wbicli  the  word  of  God  plai^nly  testifies, 
Deut.  iv.  2.  "  Ye  sball  not  add  unto  tbe  word  which  I 
command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it, 
that  ye  may  keep  tbe  commandments  of  tbe  Lord  your 
God  which  I  command  you."  I  have,  therefore,  some- 
times spoken  of  these  things,  not  presuming  to  condemn 
them,  but  pointing  out  how  far  they  were  lawful,  and 
endeavouring  to  cause  even  children  to  understand,  that 
they  should  not  so  trust  in  them,  that  being  satisfied 
therewith,  they  should  loath  and  depart  from  the  Saviour. 
In  whose  name,  most  Reverend  Father,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well. And  I  have  now  fully  declared  the  doctrine  I 
have  taught.  If  you  desire  a  further  explanation  on  any 
point,  I  will  not  refuse  to  give  it,  if  you  will  be  pleased 
to  grant  me  sufficient  time.  This  I  ask  on  account  of 
my  bodily  weakness ;  and  I  am  always  desirous,  if  I  have 
erred  in  any  thing,  to  receive  better  instruction." 

These  letters  are  indeed  interesting ;  from  some  pas- 
sages, we  may  gather  that  Bishop  Tonstal  was  much 
affected   by  Bilney's   statements  of  the   truth,  and  he 

*  Paying  the  expence  of  a  wax  candle,  to  be  kept  burning 
before  the  image  of  a  saint,  was  counted  a  good  work.  A  story 
which  shews  the  importance  attached  to  this  superstition,  was  at 
that  time  actually  read  hi  the  public  service  on  one  of  the  festivals. 
It  related  that  there  was  a  wicked  woman,  who  did  no  good  deed 
in  her  life,  except  keeping  a  candle  burning  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin.  When  she  died,  the  fiends  took  her  soul  for  their  lawful 
prey.  The  Virgin  interfered ;  but  as  no  good  deeds  were  recorded 
of  her  doing,  she  needs  must  go  to  hell.  ''  But,"  said  our  Lady, 
"  slie  found  (or  paid  for)  a  candle  burning  be/ore  me,  and  I  will  be 
kind  to  her,  as  she  was  to  nie,"  and  ordered  an  angel  to  light  a 
holy  taper,  and  set  it  before  !ier  in  hell!  This  kept  away  the  fiends, 
and  troubled  them  so  much,  that  they  offered  to  allow  the  soul  to 
return  to  the  body,  whicli  was  accepted  of  the  Virgin.  The 
woman  liaving  thus  returned  to  life,  reniembere*!  her  narrow 
escape,  and  went  and  confessed  to  a  Priest,  and  ever  after  lived  a 
holy  life  !  It  is  painful  to  notice  such  a  blasphemous  absurdity, 
but  it  explains  the  superstition  alluded  to,  and  shews  into  what 
awful  errors  the  human  mind  may  fall,  when  it  rejects  the  light 
of  God's  revealed  word,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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even  appears  to  have  sought  some  explanations,  mor^ 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  tha-n  with  reference  to  the 
accusations  against  the  Reformer.  This  may,  also,  ill 
some  measure,  tend  to  account  for  the  Bishop's  earnest 
endeavours  to  save  him  ;  and  these  kind  endeavours 
from  one  who  appeared  seriously  inquiring  for  in- 
struction, would  probably  have  infinitely  more  weight 
with  the  Reformer  than  the  violence  of  Gardiner,  or 
the  menaces  of  the  Cardinal. 

After  having  abjured,  Bilney  returned  to  Cambridge, 
deeply  repenting  and  sorrowing  for  his  weakness.  His 
state  of  mind  is  fully  described  by  Latimer,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  preached  before  King  Edward  the  Sixth  j 
and  in  another  which  he  preached  in  Lincolnshire  some 
years  afterwards.  He  says,  '*  That  same  Master  Bilney, 
who  was  burnt  for  God's  word,  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  bear  a  faggot  (to  recant)  at  the  time  when  the 
Cardinal  was  in  full  power.  Now  when  he  came  to 
Cambridge  again,  for  a  whole  year  after,  he  was  in  such 
anguish  and  agony,  that  nothing  did  him  good,  not  even 
the  communication  of  God's  word,  for  he  thought  that 
all  the  Scriptures  were  against  him,  and  sounded  to  his 
condemnation.  I  communed  with  him  many  times, 
for  1  was  well  acquainted  with  him ;  but  all  things  that 
any  one  could  bring  forward  for  his  comfort,  seemed  to 
him  to  make  against  him.  Yet  for  all  that,  afterwards, 
God  endued  him  with  such  strength  and  perfectness  of 
faith,  that  he  not  only  confessed  his  faith  in  the  Gospel 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  sudered  his  body 
to  be  burned  for  that  same  Gospel's  sake  which  we  now 
preach  in  England." 

Yes,  reader,  Bilney,  and  many  thousands  more,  were 
burned  for  that  faith  which  was  preached  by  Latimer 
and  the  other  **  Fathers  of  the  English  Ciiurch,"  and 
which  for  nearly  three  centuries  has  been  openly  de- 
clared in  our  land.  May  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
grant  that  his  word  may  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified,  and  never  again  be  restrained  by  the  power 
of  man. 


THE  LOLLARDS; 

Or  tome  Account  of  the  Witjiesses  for  the  Truth  in 
England^  between  the  Years  1400  Sf  1546. 

PART  V. 

)i/fiey  lameHts  his  Recantatiurtj  and  determinea  again  to  declare  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  -  Is  apprehended y  and  burned  at  Nurwich,  as  a  relapsed 
Utrttic—  Latimer,  at  first  u  zealous  Papint.-  Converted  by  Bilncy, 
prcukhes  the.  Gospel.  -  His  faithful  Letter  to  the  King.-  Appointed 
to  a  Living.  —  Accused  by  the  Papists.—  Defends  himself.-  Reasons 
why  he  had  rather  be  an  Purgatory  than  in  Lollards  Tower! — 
Brought  before  the  Archbishop.  — Allotted  to  explain.  -  Dr.  Hnblier- 
diHj  a  uarm  Adtocute  for  Popery.  -  Martyrdom  of  Hilton  and  Bayfield. 
—  Patmore.— Tewkesbury.  -  Bennett — Form  (rf  a  Lurse  pronounced 
against  him  at  Exeter. — Is  apprehended,  and  buimed. 


Riliicy  j>ntfmg  his  finger  into  the  candle,  to  prove  whether  he 
could  endure  the  flame.    {See  page  2.) 

Fou  two  _years,  Bilney  continued  to  lament  liis  re- 
cantation, and  at  length  was  enabled,  by  the  grace  of 
li(jd,  to  resplve  to  lay  down  his  life  for  that  truth  which 
he  had,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  been  persuaded  to 
renouner.  Hnviiig  fully  determined  upon  tliis  course, 
in  the  year  1531,  he  one  night  took  leave  of  his  friends 
at  Trinity  Hall,  telling  them  that  he  would  •'  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  '  alluding  doubtless  to  Acts  xix.  21.  x\.  '2^, 
and   immediately  departed  from  Cambridge  to  Norfolk. 

[Lollards,  Part  5.]  E 

(Entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,) 
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At  first,  he  spoke  and  exhorted  in  private,  but  after  a 
time  he  preached  openly  in  the  fiehls,  confessing  that  he 
had  done  wrong,  declaring  that  the  doctrines  he  had 
abjured  were  the  truth,  and  earnestly  exhorting  all  men 
to  take  warning  from  his  example,  and  never  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  flesh  in  matters  of  religion.  At  length, 
coming  to  Norwicli,  he  gave  Tindal's  New  Testament, 
and  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  to  an  **  Anchress," 
(a  sort  of  Nun,)  in  that  city,  to  whom  he  had  been 
useful;  whereupon  he  was  apprehended,  and  carried  to 
prison,  and  kept  there  till  the  Bishop  sent  up  for  a  writ 
to  burn  him  as  a  relapsed  heretic. 

The  Friars  and  other  Ecclesiastics  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  to  their  opinions,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
having  been  condemned  and  degraded  after  the  usual 
manner,  he  was  committed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Norwich, 
one  of  whom,  Thomas  Nector,  was  Bilney's  intimate 
friend,  but  now  was  compelled  to  direct  his  execution. 

The  day  before  his  death,  some  friends  coming  to  the 
prison  in  the  Guildhall,  found  him  taking  his  meal  with 
a  cheerful  heart  and  quiet  mind.  One  of  them  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  him  heartily  refreshing  himself  so 
short  a  time  before  his  painful  departure.  To  which 
Bilney  replied,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  those 
who,  having  a  ruinous  house  to  dwell  in,  did  prop  it  up 
as  long  as  they  were  able.  While  conversing  with  his 
friends,  some  of  them  reminded  him,  that  although  the 
fire  would  be  of  great  heat  to  his  body,  yet  the  comfort 
of  tlio  Holy  Spirit  would  cool  it  to  his  everlasting  re- 
freshing. The  Martyr  then  put  his  finger  into  the  flame 
of  a  candle  which  was  burning  before  him,  as  he  liad 
done  several  times  before ;  '*  O,"  said  he,  **  I  feel,  by 
experience,  and  have  long  known  by  philosophy,  that  by 
God's  ordinance  fire  is  naturally  hot,  but  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded by  God's  holy  word,  and  by  the  experience  of 
some  spoken  of  therein,  that  in  the  flame  thsy  felt  no 
heat,  and  in  the  fire  they  felt  not  the  being  consumed ; 
and  I  firmly  believe,  that  howsoever  the  stubble  of  my 
body  may  be  wasted  by  it,  yet  my  soul  and  spirit  shall 
be  purged  thereby  ;  a  pain  for  a  time,  but  followed  by 
unspeakable  joy."  He  then  referred  to  Isaiah  xliii.  1—3, 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Fear  not,  for  1  have  redeemed 
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ie«,  I  have  called  thee  by  ihy  name,  thou  art  mine. 
K^hen  tliou  pasi^st  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
lee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
lee;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not 

0  burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee  ;  for 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy   One  of  Israel  thy 

iaviour."  On  this  pass.ag(;  he  enlarged,  applying  it  to 
limself,  and  friends  then  present,  upon  some  of  whom  it 
nade  an  impression,  the  comfort  of  which  was  never 
aken  from  them  to  their  dying  day. 

The  next  morning,  November  lOth,  1531,  the  Sheriff's 
•fficers  led  him  to  tlie  place  o-f  execution,  without  the 
•,ity  gate,  called  Bishopsgate,  in  a  low  valley  called  the 
Lollards-pit.  As  he  left  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends 
)riefly  exhorted  him  to  be  constant,  and  to  take  his 
leatb  as  patiently  as  he  could.  Bilney  replied,  com- 
paring himself  to  a  mariner  tossed  by  winds  and  waves, 
yd  enduring  those  perils,  in  patient  hope  of  speedily 
arriving  at  the  desired  haven.  While  passing  along  the 
itreets  he  gave  alms  to  the  people  till  he  arrived  at  the 
jtake.  One  who  was  present  relates,  that  he  was  clothed 
tn  a  layman's  gown,  with  his  hair  miserably  cut  and 
mangled,  which  was  done  when  he  was  degraded  from 
the  priesthood;  and  although  *•  a  little  simp  e  body  in 
person,  yet  he  was  of  a  good  upright  countenance." 
The  pile  not  being  quite  ready,  he  addressed  the 
crowd,  sayinji,  **  Good  people,  I  am  come  hither  to 
die,  even  as  I  was  born  under  that  condition,  aiui  that 
ye  may  testify  that  I  depart  out  of  this  life  as  a  true 
IChristian  man,  in  a  right  belief  towards  Almighty  God, 

1  will  rehearse  unto  you  die  articles  of  niy  creed." 
He  then  repeated  the  Apostle's  crerd ;  and  when  he 
Icame  to  the  words,  I  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
imentioned  that  he  had  once  preached  in  a  country 
Ichurch  belonging  to  Trinity  Hall,  although  forbidden 
by  his  supeiiors;  but  he  hoped  that  his  motives  were 
sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  having  done  so;  and  con- 
cluded, w  ithout  referring  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  those  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Bilney  then  put  off  his  gown,  and  went  to  the  stake; 
and  kneeling  down,  prayed  privately  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  composure,  concluding  with  the  words  of  the 
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143d  Psalm,  *'  Hear  my  prayer,  O  God,  give  ear  ante 
my  supplications  ;"  repeating  the  second  verse  three 
times.  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  foi 
in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified."  He  then  1 
proceeded  to  the  end  of  that  beautiful,  and  in  his  caie{ 
peculiarl}^  appropriate  Psalm.  Having  concluded,  h%\ 
asked  the  officers  if  they  were  ready;  and  upon  their  an- 
swering that  they  were  so,  he  put  oil' ail  his  clothes,  ex- 
cept his  shirt  and  hose;  and  standing  upon  a  ledge  which 
was  made,  that  he  might  be  the  better  seen  by  the  people, 
the  chain  was  put  round  him.  His  friend,  Dr.  Warner, 
then  came  to  bid  him  farewell,  but  was  hardly  able  to 
speak  for  weeping.  Bilney  gently  smiled  ;  and  leaning 
forward  over  the  chain,  thanked  him  fur  all  past  kind- 
ness;  adding,  in  Latin,  "Feed  your  flock,  feed  your 
flock,  that  when  the  Lord  cometh  he  juay  find  you  so 
doing;  farewell,  good  Master  Doctor,  farewell."  Some 
Friars  then  drew  near,  and  said,  "  O,  Master  Bilney,  the 
people  are  persuaded  that  we  be  the  causers  of  your 
death,  and  it  is  like  they  will  thereupon  withdraw  their 
charitable  alms  from  us,  except  you  declare  that  you 
are  in  charity  towards  us,  and  acquit  us  of  the  same." 
Bilney  neither  seeking  revenge,  nor  countenancing  su- 
perstition, then  spake  with  a  loud  voice,  •'  I  pray  you, 
good  people,  be  never  the  worse  to  these  men  for  my 
sake,  as  if  they  were  the  authors  of  my  death,  for  it  was 
not  they."  This  little  circumstance  strongly  shews  that 
the  people,  although  accustomed  to  a  blind  obedience 
to  their  Ecclesiastical  superiors,  had  begun  to  feel  averse 
to  these  cruel  proceedings.  The  blood  of  the  Martyrs 
ever  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

The  officers  then  piled  reeds  and  faggots  round  his 
body,  and  set  fire  to  the  reeds,  which  flamed  up  and 
scorched  his  face,  he  holding  up  his  hands,  and  beating 
his  breast,  sometimes  saying,  •'  Jesus,"  and  sometimes, 
'*  1  believe."  The  wind  being  remarkably  high,  the 
flame  was  three  times  quite  blown  away,  so  that  for  a 
little  while  he  stood  without  fire.  At  length,  the  wood 
again  kindled,  and  soon  afterwards  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  bis  body  being  withered,  bowing  downward  over 
the  chain.  One  of  the  ofiicers,  perceiving  this,  knocked 
out  the  staple  with  an  hulbei  t,  sufl'ering  the  body  to  fall 
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own    into  the  fire,  nm\  then  piling  wood  ov(m-  it,  the 
emains  of  the  Martyr  were  speedily  eonsunied. 

The  Popish  historians  have  stated,  that  Bilney  again 
ecanted    before    his   death,    grounding    their    opinions 
pon  the  mere  assertions   of   Sir  Thomas    iMore,   who, 
jOt  satisfied  with  having  signed  the  writ  for  his  burning, 
jndeavoured  to  defame  liiin   after  his  death;   and  in  the 
keface   of  a  tract  he  wrote  against  Tindal,   stated  that 
|ome  persons   who   were  present    at  the    execution   of 
Jilney,  heard   him  road  a  paper,  revoking  his  errors; 
nd,  in  confirmation  of  this,  adds  that,  previous  to  his 
leath,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
I  That  Bilney  might  have  partaken  of  the  Mass,  is  not 
Impossible,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  differed  from 
ihe  Church  of  Home  upon  that  point;  his  preaching  was 
phiefly  directed    against  itlolatry,    calling  upon   saints, 
I'alse  trust  in  our  own  merits,  and  good  works,  and  such 
points   as   are   most   opposed    to   salvation  through  the 
\)\oQd  of  Christ.     Tlie  reader  will  recollect,    Bilney  did 
lot    derive   his  instruction   immediately   from  the  Lol- 
ards,  against  whom,    as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was 
(mainly  objected  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Popish 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  and  this  is  strong  evi- 
dence, if  evidence  were  wanting,  that  theChurch  of  Rome 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  great  truth  of  the  word  of  God; 
namely,  salvation  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  that  although  a  man  may  admit  some  of  their 
principal   errors,  yet  if  he  maintain  this  truth,  which, 
as   Luther   observes,  is  "  the   test  of  a   standing  or  a 
falling  Church,"    he  is  at  once  deemed  an  heretic,  and 
cast  out  to  be  burned. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  discussion  of 
lliis  false  accusation ;  the  reader  will  tind  it  ably  and 
fullv  refuted  bv  Fox,  who  shews  that  no  witnesses  are 
named  by  More,  and  dwells  upon  the  cruel  incon- 
sistency of  their  putting  Bilney  to  deatli,  if  he  had 
recanted  his  errors;  quoting  Sir  Thomas  More's  own 
words  when  applied  to  for  the  writ  for  his  execution,  as 
a  proof  that  he  did  not  consider  him  to  have  recanted  : 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  no  such  circumstance 
is  recorded  in  the  Bishop's  Register.  Fox  concludes 
by  referring  to  persons  alive  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ; 
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who  either  themselves  stood  by  when  Bilney  wi 
burned,  or  had  the  particulars  from  those  who  wertj 
then  present ;  and  who,  when  the  times  enabled  them 
to  speak  freely,  bore  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  dying 
constancy  of  the  Martyr.  He,  in  particular,  mentions 
Dr.  Turner,  the  Dean  of  Wells,  also  Thomas  Russell, 
and  other  citizens  o^  Norwich,  who  had  themselves 
been  present  at  the  execution,  and  were  still  living. 
Fox  also  refers  to  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  witnessed  the  Martyrdom  of  Bihiey, 
and  gave  the  circumstantial  narrative  recorded  by  the 
Martyrologist.  Surely,  such  evidence  cannot  be  doubted, 
except  by  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  be  convinced. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  LATIMER  was  one  of 
Bilney's  disciples  :  his  martyrdom,  and  tjje  greater  part 
of  his  history,  belong  to  the  events  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
rather  than  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking; 
but,  like  the  Prophet  Elisha,  he  testihed  to  more  than 
one  generation,  and  we  may  gather  instruction  from  the 
earlier,  as  well  as  from  the  later  events  of  his  life.  When 
at  the  University,  he  was  zealous  for  all  the  Popish  su- 
perstitions, as  he  himself  declares  ;*  even  personally  ill- 
treating  those  who  listened  to  the  new  doctrines.  The 
words  of  a  writer  of  those  times,  when  speaking  of  him- 
self, probably  give  us  an  exact  picture  ol  Latimer,  as  he 
then  was  :  "  When  I  was  a  Papist,  1  was  at  this  point 
with  God:  If  I  had  heard  mass  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  said  our  Ladys'  nwitlirvs,  or  our  Ladys'  psalter, 
kissed  and  licked  devoutly  the  feet  of  saints,  (images,) 
and  besprinkled  myself  with  water,  and  had  done  the  su- 
perstitious penance  enjoined  me,  then  I  thought,  and 
assuredly  believed,  that  I  had  done  my  full  duty  unto 
God;  though  I  never  onee  called  to  remembrance  the 
•  As  an  instance  of  these  superstitions,  Latirner  relates,  that,  in 
celebrating  the  mass,  he  was  always  fearful  that  hesiionld  not  have 
Qiixed  water  enough  with  the  wine.  The  reader  may  not  be  aware, 
that  the  council  of  Trent  declared  that  this  was  commanded  by 
an  apostolic  tradition,  and  that  although  tlie  omission  of  the  water 
did  not  destroy  tlie  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  yet  the  Priest  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin,  if  he  did  not  mix  water  with  the  wine  !  Surely, 
this  was  indeed  laying  a  burden  on  the  conscience  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  On  another  occasion,  we  find  him  confessing  he  had  long 
thought  that  if  he  became  a  Friar,  and  wore  a  cowl,  he  should  run 
no  risk  of  eternal  damnation  ! 
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!>eaefit  of  Christ*s  death,  in  satisfying  and  making  peac<? 
or  ail  tlie  trespasses  and  sins  of  my  former  evil  life, 
jlfea,  besides  all  this  presuntption,  I  thought  further,  tiiat 
f  I  had  done  these  vain  works,  and  others  no  better,  that 
I  was  no  more  bfholdtn  unto  God^  than  he  was  to  me ; 
uithtr  gave  1  him  more  thanks  for  pardoning  my  sins, 
man  one  merchant  giveth  another,  for  obtaining  a  penny- 
worth for  a  penny.  But  thanks  be  unto  the  Lord,  who, 
of  his  mere  mercy,  delivered  me  out  of  this  blind  Popish 
heresy."  May  we  not  fear,  that  a  similar  description 
would  be  applicable  to  many  in  the  present  day,  even 
among  nominal  Protestants,  as  well  as  Papists? 
I  From  this  awful  state  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  deliver 
him,  througii  tlie  means  of  Rilney  ;  wlio,  admiring  the 
jhonest  zeal  vmd  simple  earnestness  of  Latimer,  although 
liti  a  bad  cause,  and  regretting  it  sliould  be  so  employed, 
iwent  to  his  study,  and  asked  him  to  hear  bis  confession. 
This  Latimer  willingly  assented  to;  when  Biliiey  opened 
his  heart  fully;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
'*  Mis  cross  bearer  became  an  earnest  student  of  true 
divinity,  at  the  age  vi fifty-three!" 

Latimer  was  now  desirous  to  impart  to  others  the 
knowledge  he  had  received,  and  manfully  withstood  those 
who  opposed  the  simple  truths  of  the  word  of  God, 
earnestly  pleading  that  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  might 
be  permitted,  till /flc^s  should  prove  them  lo  be  injurious. 
One  day,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  came  to  hear  him  preach, 
without  any  previous  warning,  when  Latimer  spoke  so 
clearly  and  scriplurally  upon  the  text,  "  Christ  being 
come  a  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come,"  that  the 
Bishop  declared  he  could  not  but  approve  what  he  had 
said  ;  at  the  same  time,  requiring  that  he  should  preach 
a  sermon  against  Luther  and  his  doctrines.  Latimer 
replied,  *♦  My  Lord,  I  am  not  ao<iuainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  nor  are  we  permitted  here  to  retd 
his  works.  How  then  can  1  refute  his  doctrine  without 
fully  understanding  what  opinions  he  holdeth?  Sure 
I  am,  that  I  have  preached  before  you  this  day  no 
man's  doctrine,  but  only  the  doctiine  of  God,  out  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  if  Luther  does  no  more  than  this, 
there  is  no  need  to  confute  his  doctrines;  but  when  I 
understand    that   he  doth  teach  against  the  Scripture*,  I 
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will  he  ready,   with   all  my  heart,  to  preach  agaiust  hi» 
doctrine  as  well  as  I  am  able." 

The  Bishop,  however,  was  persuaded  to  prohibit  him 
from  preaching  in  any  Churches  of  the  University  ;  but 
Dr.  Barns,  Prior  of  St.  Augustine,  being  exempt  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  gave  him  permission  to  preacli  in  the 
church  of  that  monastery;  and  even  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
induced  to  license  liini  to  preach  thronghout  the  kingdom. 

The  next  event  in  which  we  find  Latimer  engaged; 
proves  his  courage  and  reliance  on  the  Lord.  We  have 
already  noticed,  that  the  Clergy  condemned  Tiudal's 
translation  of  the  Testament,  as  full  of  errors,  and  pro- 
mised that  they  would  publish  a  more  correct  version. 
This  promise,  it  seems,  they  never  intended  to  perform; 
and  in  May,  1530,  a  proclamation,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  came  forth,  declaring,  that  many  of  the  Pre- 
lates, aitd  other  learned  men,  having  considered  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  publish  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  were  of  opinion,  that  "  though  it  had  been  some- 
times done,  yet  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  King  did 
well,  not  to  set  it  out  at  that  time  in  the  English  tongue." 
Thus  for  a  time  all  hope  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
passed  away. 

LATIMER  was  one  of  the  learned  men  appointed  to 
consider  this  subject.  How  far  he  openly  differed  from 
his  associates,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  on  the  1st 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  King,  urging  him  to  allow  free  liberty  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  This  able  and  faithful  composition 
well  deserves  perusal.  Latimer  addresses  the  King  in 
respectful  terms,  warning  him  against  those  who  were 
deceiving  the  land,  and,  beseeching  Henry  to  hear  him 
patiently,  thus  proceeds :  "  For  you  be  to  me  and 
all  your  subjects  in  God's  stead,  to  defend,  aid,  and 
succour  us  in  our  right,  and  so  I  should  tremble  to 
speak  to  your  Grace.  But  as  you  be  a  mortal  man,  in 
danger  of  sin,  having  in  you  ihe  corrupt  nature  of  Adam, 
in  which  we  all  are  born  ;  so  have  you  no  less  need  of  the 
merits  of  Christ's  passion  for  your  salvation,  than  I  and 
others  of  your  subjects." 

After  pointing  out  from  the  Scriptures  the  vast  difJ'er- 
CQce  between  the  Apostles  and  the  Prelates  of  that  day. 
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be  thus  proceeds :  **  Wherefore,  take  this  for  a  sure  con- 
clusion, ihat  where  tlie  word  of  God  is  preaclied,  there  is 
persecution  of  teachers  and  hearers;  and  where  there  is 
quiet    and    rest  in   worldly   pleasures,  there   is   not  the 
truth.     For   the  world   lovetli  all  that  are  of  the  world, 
and    hateth  all   things  that  are  contrary  toil;  and   St. 
Paul  calleth  the  Gospel    the  word  of  the  cross,  the  word 
of  punishuHut,    and   the   Holy  Scripture  doth    promise 
nothing  to  the  favourers  and  followers  of  it  in  this  world, 
but  trouble,  vexation,  and   persecution,   which  worldly 
men  cannot  endure."     He  then  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
Gospel  as  a   li^jht,  "  which  shall  shew  forth  every  man's 
works.     And  they   whose  works  are  evil,  dare  not  come 
to  this  light,   but  endeavour  to  hinder  it,   by  pr.eventing, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  Holy  Scriptures   from  being 
read  in  our  mother  tongue."     But  Latimer  especially  re- 
minded the  King  of  his  promise  that  the  Bible  should  be 
published   in   English,  «nd  warned  him  against  the  coun- 
sellors   who  endeavoured   to  persuade  him  from  keeping 
his   word  ;  comparing   them   to  the  princes   of  Amnion, 
who  gave  such  bad  advice  to  Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash; 
(see  2  Sam.  x.)    and     exposing   the     reasons    why    the 
Cardinal  and   others   had   induced   him   to  prohibit  the 
books  which   so   plainly  pointed   out  their  evil  conduct 
aud  hypocrisy.     He  further  states,    *'  I  will  ask  them  the 
causes  of  all  insurrections  which  have  been  in  this  realm 
I  iieretofore  ;    and    whence  il  is  that  there  be  so  many  ex- 
I  tortioners,   bribeis,  murderers,  and  thieves?  which  daily 
break   not  only  your  Grace's  laws,  but  also  the  laws  and 
,  commandments  of  Alni-ighty  God.*     1  think  they  will  not 
say  these  books  are  the  cause,   but  rather  their  pardons, 
which   cause  many  a  man  to  sin,  trusting  to  them.     For 
as  for  those  nralefaciors  I  have   just  mentioned,  you  shall 
11-4   tind   one  in  a   hundred  but  he  will  cry  out  against 
these  books,  and  those  that    have  them;  yea,  and  will 
lalso  be  glad  to  spend  his  unlawful  gains  upon  faggots,  to 
burn   both   the   books,   and   them  that  have  them."     He 
also  adds,  that  no  one  could  charge  those  who'had  lately 
suftered  for  having  these  books,  wiih  any  oftence  against 

*  Ij'atimcr  does  not  give  quite  so  flallcrii)g  an  account  of  the 
•late  of  society  in  Henry's  days  before  the  Reformation,  as  som« 
later  advocates  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Rome  have  done. 
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the   laws,  except  having  these  books  in  their  possession. 
(Reader^  mark  this).     And  that  if  evil,  unruly,  and  self- 
willed  persons,  disregarding   the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
should   be  found  to  have  these  books  in  their  possession, 
it  no  more  proved  these  books  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
evil  conduct,   than  Christ  was  the  cause  of  tlie  wicked- 
ness of  Judas ;  and   he   urged   that   the  true  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures   was  the  surest  way  to  lead  evil  doers 
to  a  change  of  life."*     He  thus  concludes   this  remark- 
able and  interesting  letter :  *'  Wherefore,  gracious  King, 
remember  yourself,   have  pity    upon  your  soul,   and  re- 
member that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  you  shall  give  an 
account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been 
shed    with  your  sword.     In  the   which  day,   that  your 
Grace  may  stand  steadfastly,  and  be  not  ashamed,  but  be 
clear  and   ready  for  your  account,   having  your  pardon 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  alone 
cau   keep  us  at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  him  that 
suffered   death    for   our  sins,   which  also  prayeth  to  his 
Father  for  grace  for  us  continually.     To   whom  be  all 
honour  and  praise  for  ever.     Amen.     The  Spirit  of  God 
preserve  your  Grace." 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  Latimer  discharged  his  duty  to  God  and  to  the 
King.  Let  us  also  notice,  witli  admiration,  the  power  of 
the  Lord  who  caused  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
his  servant  from  the  plain  manner  in  which  he  had 
written,  but  that  he  should  rather  have  thanks  and  good- 
will from  the  Kin::^,  who,  about  this  time,  presented  hiiu 
to  the  living  of  West  Kingston,  in  Wiltshire. 

Here  he  instructed  his  parishioners  with  much  diligence 
and  faithfulness,  and  was  again  attacked  bv  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel.  They  accused  him  of  several  heretical 
declarations  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary,  worship  of  saints, 
and  purgatory.  He  replied  to  these  accusations  with  that 
readiness  for  which  he  was  ever  remarkable;  and  availing 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  dare  to  assert,  that 
crimes  have  increased  since  the  Scriptures  iiave  been  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  but  history  plainly  shews  the  contrary : 
ignorance  ever  has  been  the  cause  of  crime,  and  in  every  Roman 
Catholic  country,  the  lower  classes  have  always  been  kept  ia 
ignorance. 
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himself  of  the  scholastic  form  of  argumentation  of  the 
day,  he  effectuall}  baffled  his  adversaries,  without  swerr- 
ing  from  the  trutli.  With  respect  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  day,  his  usual  pbn  was  to  refer  to  the  truths  ui)on 
which  the  Papists  built  these  errors,  and  to  lead  people 
to  the  foundation,  oidy  noticing  the  wood,  hay,  and  stub- 
ble, in  such  a  manjier,  that  it  would  be  rightly  ap- 
preciated by  his  hearers,  and  yet  so  that  his  enemies 
would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  charging  him  with 
directly  gainsaying  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  cheerful  and  ready  pleasantry  for  which 
he  was  ever  noted,  did  not  forsake  him  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  accused,  among  other  things,  of  having  asserted 
that  there  was  no  purgatory ;  and  this  was  attempted 
to  be  proved  from  his  having  said,  **  He  would  rather 
be  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollards'  Tower."  After  rea- 
soniog  seriously  on  the  other  points  objected  against 
him,  Latimer  availed  himself  of  this  attempt  to  prove, 
from  his  words,  more  than  he  had  said ;  and  treating  it 
lightly,  at  cnce  clears  himself  from  the  accusation,  while, 
in  a  covert,  yet  pointed  manner,  he  reproved  both  the 
cruelty  of  the  Romish  Bishops,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine.     A  specimen  may  amuse  the  reader. 

He  says  that  his  words  were  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  denying  purgatory,  as  shewing  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  it,  and  then  enumerates  twenty-two  reasons  why 
he  would  rather  be  there  than  in  "  Lollards  Tower,  the 
Bishop's  prison."     The  following  will  sutiice  : 

In  this  (Lollards'  Tower)  I  might  die  bodily,  for  lack  of 
meat  and  drink;  in  that  (purgatory)  1  could  not.  In  this 
I  might  lose  my  patience;  in  that  I  could  not.  In  this  1 
might  be  without  surety  (assurance)  of  salvation;  in  that  1 
could  not.  In  this  1  might  dishonour  God  ;  in  thirt  I  could 
not.  In  this  I  might  displease  God,  or  be  displeased  with 
him ;  in  that  I  could  not.  In  this  I  might  be  craftily  han- 
dled; in  that  1  could  not.  In  this  I  might  be  brought  to 
bear  a  faggot ;  in  that  I  could  not.  In  this  I  might  be  an 
inheritor  of  hell ;  in  that  I  could  not.  In  this,  my  Lord  and 
,  his  chaplains  might  manacle  me  by  night;  in  that  they 
could  not.  In  this  they  might  strangle  me,  and  say  that 
I  ha<l   hanged   myself,    (alluding,  doubtless,  to  the  fate 
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of  poor  Hurine  and  others  ;)  in  that  they  could  not.  In 
this  they  miglit  have  me  to  the  Consistory,  and  judge  me 
after  their  fashion;  in  that  they  could  not. 

After  summing  up  these  a.rguments,  he  proceeds: 
**  Consider  wliether  provision  for  purgatory  hath  not 
brought  thousands  to  liell.  Debts  iiave  not  been  paid, 
restitution  of  evil  gotten  lands  and  goods  liave  not  been 
made.  Christian  people  have  been  suffered  to  perish, 
while  the  money  was  bestowed  in  purchasing  masses  to 
deliver  their  souls  from  purgatory.  Thus  they  have  gone 
to  hell  with  masses,  dirges,  and  ringing  many  a  bell." 
He  adds,  "  1  cannot  understand  what  they  mean  by  the 
Pope's  pardoning  of  purgatory,  by  way  of  suffrage  (prayers); 
and  as  for  that,  unless  he  seek  not  his  own,  but  Christ's 
glory,  1  had  rather  have  the  suffrage  (prayers)  of  Jack 
the  Scullion,  which  in  his  calling  exercised  both  fait'li  and 
charily,  than  the  Pope's  mass.  For  the  authority  of  the 
keys  is  to  loose  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  eternal  pain 
due  to  the  same,  according  to  Christ's  word,  and  not  by 
his  (the  Pope's)  own  private  will. 

Latimer   then  stated,  that  he  dv»'elt  within   half  a  mile 
of  the  main  road,  and  saw  the  people  come  in  crowds 
from  the  west  country  on  pilgrimage  to  images,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  the  Monks  pretended 
to  shew  at  the  Abbey  of  Hailes,  in  Gloucestershire.  **  And 
they  believe,"  adds  he,  "  that  it  is  the  very  blood  that  was 
in  Christ's  body,  shed  upon  the  mount  of  Calvary  for  our 
salvation,  and  that  the  sight  of  it  putteth  them  out  of  all 
doubt  that  they  are  cleansed   from   their  sins,  and  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  without  spot  of  sin,  which  emholdtns 
them  to  many  things.  If  you  communed  with  them,  either 
going  or  coming,  you  would  wonder  what  faith  they  were 
of.      For  as   for   forgiving  their  enemies,  and  reconciling 
their  Christian  brethren,  they  think  not  of  it ;  the  sight 
of  the    blood   clears   them  at  that  time.''     He  also  men- 
tions, tbat  one  of  his  accusers  urged   the  people  to  these 
pilgrimages,   by   quoting   the    words  of  the  Saviour,  de- 
nouncing a  woe   upon   those  who  were  not  ready  to  for 
sake  father,  mother,  &c.  for  the  Gospel.     He  adds,  thai 
he  knows  of  only  two  grounds  of  assurance  stated  in  the 
Scriptures:  *'  Being  justified  by  failh,  we  I'^ave  peace  witl 
God  ;"    2nd  "  We  know  that  v\c  are  passed  from  deati 
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ito  life,  because  wc  love  the  brethren."     But  I   read 
|)t  that  I  have  peace  with  God,  or  that  I  am  translated 
thm  <leath  to  life,  because  I  see  with  my  bodily  eyes  the 
tl  of  Hailes.    Christ  hath  left  a  doclriije  behind  him, 
rein  we  are  taught   how   to  believe,  and  what  lo  be- 
lt were  little  to  believe  well,  and  rightly,  ifnothing 
uipted  us  to  false  faith,  and  to  believe  superstitiously." 
In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Sir  Edward  Bayn- 
n,  Latimer  refers  to  the  danger  in  which  St.  Paul  would 
e  for  some  things  in  his  Epistles,  if  he  were  then  upon 
irth  ;  and  if  his  adversaries  *'  had  accused  St.  Paul  of 
be  same   (the  declaration   in    the    text,   *•  Ye   are  not 
jnder  tlie  law,  but  under  grace,")  to  my  Lord  of  London. 
if  my  Lord  would   have  heard   St.  Paul  declare   his  own 
lind  (or  explanation)  of  his  own  words,  he  should  have 
scaped  ;   but  if  lie  had  given  sentence,  after  the  relation 
ff  the  accusers,  then  good  St.  Paul  must  have  borne  a 
jaggot   at    Paul's  cross,  my  Lord  of  London   being  his 
judge.     Oh  it  had  been  a  goodly  sight,  to  have  seen  St. 
Paul   with   a  faggot  on   his    back,  even  at  Paul's  Cross, 
jny  Lord  of  Loudon,  Bishop  of  the  same,  sitting  under 
he  cross.     St.  Paul  did  not  mean  that  Christian   men 
night   break  the   law,  and  do  whatever  they  would,  be- 
:ause   they   were  not  under  the  law  ;  but  he  meant  they 
might  keep  the  law,  and  fulfil  the  law,  because  they  were 
under  Christ,  by  whom  they  were  made  able  to  fulfil  the 
law,   agreeably   to  the  will   of  him   that  made   the  law 
which  they   never  could   do   in  their  owii  strength,  and 
without   Christ."     He  then  procet-ds  to  shew,  that  these 
doctrines  did   not  encourage  licentiousness,  as  was  slan- 
derously    reported.      After     bearing    testimony    to    the 
excellence   of  Bilney's  character,   he   touches   upon   his 
own  former  blind  following  of  the  Popish  superstitions  ; 
among  other  points,  urging,  that  if  the  Pope  had  power 
over  purgatory,  M»ow  cruel  and  wrong  it  must  be  for  him 
to  suHer  so  many  souls  to  continue  therein,  depriving  us, 
according  to  his  own  account,  of  so  many  intercessors  in 
heaven,  and  only  to  deliver  them  w  hen  paid  for  so  doing. 
In   the   beginning  of  the  year  1532,  Latimer  was  cited 
to  appear  before  Archbishop  Warham.     He  was  several 
limes  examined   before  the  council  and  convocation ;  a 
long  list  of  er!»ors  was  drawn  out  for  him  to  abjure ;  but  at 
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length,  owing  to  the  King's  favour,  he  was  allowed  to  es  ^ 
cape,  upon  acknowledging  that  it  was  right  to  keep  Lent 
and  other  customary  fasts,  and  also  assenti<»g  to  anotbei 
article,  adraittin«:  that  it  was  laudable  and  profitable  thai 
the  crucifix  and  images  of  saints  should  be  in  the  churcl; 
as  a  remembrance,  and  to  the  honour  and  worship  ol 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints,  not  however  saying  any  thing 
which  sanctioned  the  worship  of  images.  He  also  was 
compelled  to  kneel  down,  and  intreat  forgiveness,*  in 
general  terms. 

Among  other  methods  of  opposing  the  Gospel,  the  Pa- 
pists employed  several  active  persons  of  their  number  to 
visit  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  preach  in 
defence  of  the  errors  of  Popory.  One  of  these  was 
Dr.  Hubberdin.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  West  of  | 
England,  and  on  many  occasions  was  directly  opposed 
to  Latimer :  we  may,  therefore,  contrast  his  preaching 
with  that  of  the  Reformer,  and  briefly  notice  some  cir- 
cumstances related  respecting  him. 

In  his  preaching,  as  well  as  his  common  discourse,  Hub- 
berdin magnified  the  power  of  the  Pope,  exalting  him  be- 
yond temporal  princes,  railing  in  the  coarsest  terms  against 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Frith,  Tindal,  Latimer,  and  other 
eminent  professors  of  the  Gospel.  His  manner  of  preach- 
ing was  worthy  of  the  matter  he  brought  forward  :  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  tales  and  fables,  intermixed  with  a  sort 
of  low  dialogue,  in  which  he  described  the  characters  he 
introduced.  Once  he  was  stopped  by  some  highwaymen, 
who  commanded  him  to  make  an  oration  in  praise  of 
thieves  and  robbery,  which  he  did,  and  they  approved  it 
so  highly,  that  they  returned  all  his  money,  and  gave  hiui 
two  shillings  besides,  to  drink  their  health!  Strype  observes 
that  a  manuscript  of  this  sermon  was  extant  in  his  time  ! 

The  end  of  this  wretched  man  was  singular,  and,  in 
some  respects,  awful.  One  day,  as  he  rode  through  a  vil- 
lage, he  saw  some  young  people  dancing  in  the  church- 

*  Anthers  have  variously  related  these  latter  circumstances; 
but  the  above  appears  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  what  really 
passed,  as  the  reader  will  find  stated  more  at  length  in  Words- 
worth's  Ecclesiasbical  Biography,  principally  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Bishop's  Registers.  Many  of  the  original  documents  are  given  in 
TVilkius'  Concilia. 
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ml.  Leaving  his  horse,  he  entered  the  church,  and  causing 
(   people  to  he  a*seinhled,  instead  of  one  of  his  usual 
'  ces  of  hutFoonery,  he  gave  them  a  sermon  upon  danc- 
ig!   In  fhis  curious  discourse  he  first  cited  some  texts  of 
cripture,  and  tlien  some  sayings  of  the  Fathers,  and   re- 
usinting  them  as  all  joining  in  one  tune,  as  he  phrased 
,  ill  hehalf  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,   against  Frith, 
-utiier,  Latimer,  and  other  heretics.     Not  content   with 
his  ahsurd  allegory,  he  represented  them  as  all  dancing 
ogithrr   to    the   same    effect,   and  suited    the   action   to 
he  words   hy   jumj)ing  ahout  in  the  pulpit !  exclaiming, 
'  Now  dance  Peter  and  Paul,  now  dance  Augustine,  Am- 
)rose,  Jerome,  &c."   While  proceeding  in  this  strain,  and 
stamping  and  jumping   about,  the  pulpit  gave  way,  and 
:ame  down  with  a  crash  among  the  congregation.     In  his 
fall  he  broke  one  of  his  legs,  of  which  he  shortly  after  died. 
To  this  man  Latimer  wrote  in  a  serious  and  Christian 
manner,  warning  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  blasphe- 
jmies,   and  that  it  was  no  use  quoting  Aristotle,  or  Plato, 
or  Tliomas   Aquinas,  against   the   eternal  and  perpetual 
word  of  God.     He  then   notices  that  Hubberdin  called 
the   doctrines   of  the    Gospel    neio    learning.      This    he 
denied,  as  they  taught  nothing  but  what  was  manifest  in 
the  Scripture,   and  plain   in   the    ancient  Doctors.     He 
proceeds,  *'  I  pray  you,  was  not  the  Scripture  before  the 
most  ancient  Doctors,  who  have   written   concerning  it? 
Was  it  not,  before  they   wrote  upon  it,  better  received, 
more  purely  understood,  productive  of  more  effect  than 
it  is  now,  or  since  they  unvote  upon  it  ?  In  St.  Paul's  time, 
when    there   were   no  writers  upon  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  plain  story  newly  put  forth,  were  there  not  more 
converted    by  two  men,  than  now  truly  confess  the  name 
of  Christ?     Is  it  not  the  same  word  now  as  it  was  (hen? 
Is  not  the  same  schoolmaster  as   taught  them  to  under- 
stand it,  which,  St.  Peter  says,  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  alive 
now  as  he  was  then  ?  For,   if  we  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we  are  not  followers  of  Christ." 
But  you  will   say,    Ye   condemn  not  the  Scriptures,  but 
Tinual's  translation.     Therein  \ou  contradict  yourself; 
for  ye  have  condemned    it  in  afl  other  common  tongues, 
wherein  they  are   approved  in  other  countries.     So  that 
it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  Scriptures,  and  not  this  traosla- 
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tion,  that  you  bark  against,  calling  it  the  new  learning. 
Reader,  mark  this.  Is  not  exactly  the  same  language  nov 
used  by  the  Papists  in  our  day?  Has  Popery  hereii| 
changed  either  its  language  or  its  sentiments  ?  Are  not  thcj 
assertions  of  the  present  Pope,  Leo  the  Twelfth,  and  his 
Prelates,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  exactly  the  same  at 
those  advanced  by  Clement  the  Seventh  with  his  Clergy, 
including  this  Dr.  Hubberdin,  three  hundred  years  ago? 

Latimer  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  other  blasphemous 
assertions  of  this   wretched   man;  and   prays  that  God 
may  bring  him  to  repentance;  but  he  despised  tlie  warn-] 
ing  ;  and,  with  his  confederates,  continued  to  trouble  thatl 
excellent  servant  of  Christ  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Among  other  methods,  they  made  ballads  upon  him ;  one  ^ 
of  which  is  preserved  by  Strype:  the  burden  of  the  song 
is,  "  It  wtre  a  pity  thou  shoulckst  die  for  cold ;"  express- 
ing, of  course,    their    earnest    wish   that   he  should   be 
burned  as  a  heretic  ! 

These  particulars  will  not  appear  tedious  when  we ! 
consider  the  interesting  picture  they  present  of  this  faith- 
ful Reformer;  and  they  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  were  held  by  many,  before  Henry  threw  off 
the  power  of  the  Pope.  These  brief  extracts,  however, 
but  faintly  delineate  the  prudence  and  simplicity  with 
which  Latimer  defended  himself,  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  bore  testimony  to  the  truth.  Those  who 
read  the  letters,  and  other  original  documents,  can  hardly 
rise  from  the  perusal,  without  being  edified  with  the 
cheerful  piety  of  the  Reformer,  feeling  their  faith  strength- 
ened, and  an  earnest  desire  excited  to  look  more  simply 
to  Christ,  and  cast  all  their  cares  upon  him,  who  careth 
for  his  people. 

Several  persons  suffered  martyrdom  about  this  period. 
THOMAS  HILTON  had  been  Curate  of  Maidstone,  but 
left  that  place,  and  went  several  times  to  Antwerp,  to 
bring  over  some  of  the  books  printed  there  by  the 
Reformers.  At  length,  he  was  taken  at  Gravesend,  and 
carried  before  Warham  and  Fisher,  who,  after  a  long 
and  cruel  imprisonment,  condemned  him  to  the  flames,  as 
Latimer  notices  in  his  letter  to  Hubberdin. 

RICHARD  BAYFIELD  was  a  Monk  in  the  Abbey  of 
Bury,  and  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in 
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the  fullowing  manner.  Two  godly  men,  named  Maxwell  and 
Stacv,  brickmakers  b)'  trade,  bul  citizens  of  some  note 
in  Loiidin,  were  accustomed  every  year  lo  travel,  at  their 
own  expense,  through  Essex,  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
to  visit  and  encourage  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ, 
then  stiflering  persecution. 

Wliile  engaged  in  this  work,  they  came  to  Bury  ;  and, 
as  was  usual  in  those  days,  went  to  the  Abbey  instead 
of  an  inn.  Dr.  Barnes,  afterwards  a  character  of  some 
note  am<jng  the  Reformers,  was  there  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  it  iiappened  to  be  Bayfield's  duty,  as  Cdamberlain 
of  the  Abbey,  to  attend  upon  these  s-trangers;  and  thus 
he  conversed  freely  with  Barnes  and  the  two  citizens. 
[He  was  much  impressed  by  their  words  ;  and  at  parting, 
the  Doctor  gave  him  a  New  Testament  in  Latin,  to 
which  the  citizens  added  Tindal's  translation,  and  the 
jlract  called  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  These 
jbooks  he  studied  diligently;  and,  as  Fox  quaintly  ex- 
ipresses  himself,  "  He  prospered  so  mightily  therein, 
Ithat  in  two  years  afterwards  he  was  cast  into  the  prison 
iof  the  Abbey  !'  He  was  also  severely  whipped,  and  put 
jinto  the  stocks  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth.  In  this  painful 
jconfinement  he  was  kept  three  quarters  of  a  year :  at 
lengtii.  Dr.  Barnes,  by  his  interest  with  one  of  the  Monks, 
who  formerly  had  been  his  fellow  student,  obtained 
permission  to  remove  him  to  one  of  the  Colleges  at 
Cambridge.  Here  Bayfield  profited  by  the  instructions 
of  Bilney,  and  others;  but  fearful  of  being  again  involved 
in  trouble,  he  escaped  to  London,  and  found  shelter 
with  Maxwell  and  Stacy.  After  some  time,  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  brought  before  Bishop  Tonslal,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  recant,  which  he  did,  but  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
very  useful  to  Tindal,  and  the  other  refugees.  He 
•everal  times  visited  London,  secretly,  to  promote  the 
iaie  of  their  books;  and  on  one  of  these  visits,  was  dis- 
:overed  at  a  bookbinder's  in  Murk  Lane,  and  taken  to 
iie  Lollards'  Tower. 

j  There  he  found  a  Priest,  named  Patmore,  whom  the 
bishops  were  endeavouring  to  persuade  to  abjure.  Bayfield 
laving  conversed  with  the  Priest,  and  strengthened  him 
u  the  faith,  was  removed  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  Coal- 
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house,  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  there  treated  with  much 
severity,  being  kept  in  a  standing  posture,  handcuft'ed  and 
fixed  against  the  wall  by  bands  round  his  neck,  middle, 
and  legs,  to  induce  him  to  disclose  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  books ;  but  lie  was  enabled 
to  resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  was  condemned  by 
Stokesly,  who  succeeded  Tonstal  in  the  See  of  London. 

He  was  accused  of  not  having  fulfilled  the  penance 
enjoined  him,  and  of  having  brought  from  beyond  seas 
divers  books  and  treatises  of  Luther's,  and  otiiers.  He 
admitted  having  brought  over  many  of  these  works  ;  and 
being  asked  whv  he  did  so,  replied,  '*  It  was  to  the  intent 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  might  be  set  forward,  and  God 
the  more  glorified  in  this  realm,  among  Christian  people." 
On  the  2()th  of  November,  1331,  he  was  condemned,  and 
committed  to  Newgate.  The  next  day,  he  was  brought 
to  St.  Paul's,  to  be  degraded  :  during  that  ceremony, 
Bishop  Stokesly  struck  him  on  the  breast  with  his 
Crosier  so  violently,  as  to  knock  him  backwards,  and 
break  his  head  against  the  stones  !  When  the  patient 
martyr  recovered,  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  delivered 
from  the  malignant  church  of  Antichribt,  and  come  into 
the  true  church  of  Christ  Jesus  militant  here  on  earth; 
"  and,  I  trust,  anon,"  said  he,  *'  to  be  in  heaven,  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  church  triumphant  for  ever."  He 
was  then  led  to  Newgate,  and  after  remaining  there  an 
hour,  which  he  spent  in  prayer,  he  was  taken  to  Smith- 
field,  and  burned.  His  sufi'erings  were  severe;  as,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel,*  he  survived  half  an  hour 
after  the  flames  were  kindled.  While  his  left  arm  was 
burning,  he  rubbed  it  with  his  right  hand  till  it  fell  from 
his  body,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  he  expired. 

Thomas  Patmore,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, was  the  Parson,  or  Rector,  of  Hadham,  and  had 
held  that  living  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  without 
blame    or   reproach  ;     but    was    imprisoned    by    Bishop 

•  A  correspondent  of  Erasmus  wrote  to  him,  that  tlie  price  of 
wood  in  London  was  considerably  advanced,  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  used  in  the  frequent  executions  ot  lieretics  in  Sniithfield. 
'this  probably  was  one  of  those  expressions  which  are  not  always 
to  be  understood  literally,  but  it  certainly  prove*  that  these  6«ent- 
ing*  occurred  very  often. 
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Stokesly,    and    treated    willi    mucli    severity.      He   wai 

accused  of  having  been  at  Wittenberg,   and   conversing 

there  wilh  Lulher;  also  of  bu>ing  and    reading  various 

works   of    the    Reformers.      But    the    })ri.«i(:ipal   offence 

alleged  against  him,   was  having  married   his  Curate  to 

his  maid   servant ;  lie  iiad  also  said  that  it  was  against 

God's  law  to  burn  heretics.     In  reply,  Patmore  appealed 

to  the  King,  urging  that  the  Bishop  did  not  accuse  him 

of  heresy  ;   but  still   he  did  not  refuse  to  reply  to  the 

accusations   against  him.     As   to  his  Curate's  marriage, 

he  for  a  long  time  contended  that  it  was  lawful  for  a 

i  Priest  to  marry,  and  desired  to  have  the  contrary  proved 

from  the  Scriptures.     Foxford,  the  Bish(tp's  Vicar  Gene- 

I  r?!,  was  unable  to  do  this ;   but  quoted  the  determinations 

I  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  urged  compliance  with  its 

jopinions,  threatening  lo  condemn  him  as  an  heretic  if  lie 

i persisted.     Patmore,  at  length,   admitted  tiie  power  of 

jthe  Church.     But  the  Bishop  and  his  Vicar  were  not  yet 

satisfied  ;  as  he  maintained  that  "  none  shall  be  saved 

on  account  of  their  own  deeds,  or  think  that  they  have 

lobeyed   the  law  by  their  own   power  or   righteousness; 

ibut,  with  the  psalmist,  give  all  thanks  to  the  mercy  and 

igoodness  of  God,  who  hath  sent  his  Son  to  do  that  for  us 

iwhich  it  was  not  in  our  own  power  to  do;  for  if  it  had 

ibeen  in  our  own  power  to  fultil  the  law,  there  would  have 

been  no  need  of  Christ  to  do  for  us  what  we  ourselves 

icould   have  done."     This,  and  other  opinions,  were  so 

contrary   to  the  spirit   of  the  Roman   C.ttholic  religion, 

that  although  Patmore  allowed  many  of  the  errors  of  that 

Church,  he  was  deprived  of  his  living,  and  all  his  pit)- 

jperty,   and  condemned  to  perpetual   imprisonment.    He 

was  kept  for  two  years  in  Lollard's  Tower  without  fire 

or  candle  ;  at  length,  his  relations  procured  his  release, 

!>v  applying  to  Queen  Ann  Boleyn. 

JOHN  TEWKESBURY  was  a  citizen  of  London,  and 
acquainted  with  Bayfield.  Tiudal's  Testament,  a  tract 
called  The  Wkktd  Mammon^  and  a  written  Bible,  were 
discovered  in  his  possession.  Being  accused  to  Bishop 
Tonstal,  he  was  examined  before  that  Prelate,  and  the 
clergy;  and  reasoned  with  them  upon  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  other  points,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  felt  ashamed   that  a  leather-seller  should  be 
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able  to  argue  so  strongly  against  them.  After  many 
examinations,  Tonstal  succeeded  in  persuading  Tewkes- 
bury, like  many  others,  to  abjure;  but,  like  Bilney,  he 
bitterly  repented;  and,  after  a  time,  again  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  truth.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Bayfield, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  he  was  brought  before  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Bishop  Stokesly,  and  again  accused 
of  holding  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  tract  called  Tht 
Wicked  Mammoti!  And  also  for  saying  that  faith  only 
justifieth,  that  Christ  is  a  sufficient  Mediator  for  us,  that 
there  is  no  purgatory,  as  the  blood  of  Christ  is  sufficient 
to  cleanse  us,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  who 
departed  this  life  rest  with  Christ,  and  for  denying  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  Having  admitted 
that  these  were  his  sentiments,  he  was  condemned  in 
Sir  Thomas  More's  house,  at  Chelsea,  delivered  to  the 
Sheriffs,  and  burned  in  Smithfield. 

THOMAS  BENNETT  was  born  at  Cambridge,  and 
educated  at  the  University  in  that  town,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  Bilney,  and  other  pious  characters,*  he  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  more  he  studied 
the  word  of  God,  the  more  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
corrupt  state  of  religion  then  prevalent.  Desiring  to 
enjoy  more  freedom  of  conscience,  he  went  to  Devonshire, 
where  he  was  not  known,  and  settled  first  at  Torrington, 
and  afterwards  at  Exeter,  keeping  a  school  in  the  Butcher 
Row  for  his  maintenance.  Here  he  lived  for  several 
years,  attracting  but  little  notice,  owing  to  his  quiet  and 
humble  behaviour;  and  avoiding  intercourse  with  all 
persons,  excepting  those  who  were  favourers  of  the 
Go!?pel.  In  due  time  every  tree  will  be  known  by  its 
fruits  ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  Bennett.  Observing 
that  superstition  and  persecution  increased  every  day, 
he  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  told  them  that  he 
could  no  longer,  with  a  safe  conscience,  remain  silent, 
but  must  bear  testimony  against  the  abominations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  yielding  himself  to  lay  down  his  life  in 
this  cause,  if  required  ;  trusting  that  his  death  would 
be   more  profitable  to  the  church  of  God  than  his  life 

*  We  cannot  but  remark  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  at  Cam- 
tmdge,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
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could  be.  Having  thus  plainly  declared  Iiis  intentions, 
they  promised  to  pray  for  him  that  he  might  continue  a 
faithful  soldier  of  Christ  to  the  last.  He  then  set  his 
house  in  order;  and,  in  the  mouth  of  October,  1530, 
wrote  his  opinions  upon  papers,  and  affixed  them  to  the 
doors  of  the  Cathedral.  They  appear  to  have  related 
to  the  Anlichrislian  conduct  of  the  Pope,  and  justirtca- 
lion  by  Christ  alone,  without,  the  mediation  of  saints. 

These  writings  caused  no  snivill  stir  in  Exeter;    strict 
search  was   made  for  the  author;  and   as  their  contents 
were  geneially   reported    through  the    city,   the   Bishop 
caused  some  one  of  his  Clergy  to  preach  every  day  against 
these    heresies.     As    the    search   was    unsuccessful,   the 
jClergy  at  lenglli  determined  to  curse  the  author  publicly 
with   Bell,  Book,  and   Candle;  which  made   the   citizens 
of  Exeter  to  deem  this   a  most  heinous  oft'ence ;  for  the 
fruths  of  the  Crospel  were  then  scarcely  known   in  that 
|:ity  ;  and  the  Romish  Priests  had  filled  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude with  horror  against  all  that  they  called  **  heresy." 
I    Fox  relates  the  particulars  of  this  proceeding  at  some 
jength,  having  received  fhem  from  a  person  then  present. 
The  Clergy  and  Friars  being  assembled  in  the  Cathedral, 
ind    the  cross    being   held    up  with  holy  candles  of  wax 
lixed  thereon,  one  of  the  Priests  ascended  the  pulpit  in 
jvhite  robes,  and  preached  a  sermon  from  the  subject  of 
'\chau,   as   recorded  in    the   book  of  Joshua,  exhortirjg 
;hat  the  accursed  should  be  destroyed  from  among  them. 
The  Bishop  then,  with  solemnity,  pronounced  the  curse, 
ccording    to  the    usual   form   of  the   Church  of  Home, 
vhich  is  similar  to  what  is  used  at  the  present  day,  and 
■1    substance  is   now    frequently    deuoujiced    in    Ireland 
{gainst  those  parents  who  venture  to  sen«l  their  children 
0  a   school   where  the   Bible  or  Testament  is  admitted  ! 
r  neglect  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  Priests. 
This   form   of  cursing  commences  by  declaring,  that. 
By  the  authority  of  Ciod  the  Father  Almighty,   of  the 
llessed    Virgin    Mary,   of  St.    Peter  and    St.   Paul,  and 
f  the  Holy  Saints,"  the  person  accused    is  excommuni- 
ated  ;   and  proceeds;  **  We  utterly  curse  and   ban,  com- 
lit  and   deliver  to   the   devil  of  hell,  him  or  her,  what- 
')ever  he  or    she  may    be.      Excommunicated    and    ac- 
irsed   may    they  be,   and  given,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
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devil.     Cursed  be  they  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  fields,  irt 
ways,  in  paths,  in  houses,  out  of  houses,  and  in  all  other 
places,     standing,    lying,    or    rising,    walking,    running, 
waking,  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  and  whatsoever  thing 
they  do  besides.     We  separate  them  from  the  threshold, 
and  from  all  prayers  of  the  Church,  fr«)in  tiie  holy  mass, 
from  all  sacraments,  chapels,  and  altars,  from  holy  bread, 
and  holy  water,  from  all  the  merits  of  God's  Priests  and 
religious   men,  from  all  their  pardons,  privileges,  grants, 
and   immunities,  which  all  the  holy  fathers,  the  Popes  of 
Rome,  have  granted  ;  and  we  give  them  utterly  over   to 
the  power  of  the  tiend  I    And  let  us  quench  their  soul,  if 
Ihey  be  dead,  this  night,  in  the  pains  of  hell-fire,  as  this 
candle  is  now  quenched   and   put  out,  (and  then  one  of 
the  candles  was  put  out ;)  and  let  us  pray  to  God,  that  if 
they  be  alive,  their  eyes  may  be  put  out,  as  this  candU 
is  put  out,  (another  wes  then  extinguished ; )  and  let  us 
pray  to  God,  and  to  our  Lady,  and  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,   and    ail   holy   saints,   that  all   the  seubes  of  their 
bodies  may  fail  the.n,  and  that  they  may  have  no  feeling, 
as  now  the  light  of  this  candle  is  gone,  (the  third  candU 
was  then  put  out ;)   except   they  come  openly  now,  and 
confess  their  blasphemy,  and  by  repentance  (as  in  them 
shall  lie,)  make    satisfaction    unto   God,  our   Lady,    St. 
Peter,  and    the   worshipful   company  of  this  Cathedra! 
Church.     And  as  this  cross  falleth  down,  so  may  they, 
except  they   repent,  and    shew    themselves."     Then  the 
cross  was  allowed  to  fall  down  with  a  loud  noise,  and  the 
superstitious  multitude  shouted  wilh  fear. 

This  horril^le  document  is  transcribed,  as  it  strongly 
shews  the  immeasurable  dista'ice  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  Ucmie,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity. 
These  curses  arc  continually  prononncfd  for  various 
causes,  and  frequently  with  additions  to  the  above  form, 
still  more  painful  to  hear. 

Bennett  was  present  on  this  occasion;  and  feeling  vcr} 
differently  from  his  neighbours,  he  treated  these  denun 
ciations  lightly,  so  that  his  conduct  excited  suspicion 
He,  however,,  was  allowed  to  return  home;  and  agaii 
writing  out  the  papers,  sent  his  boy  to  stick  them  Uf 
early  the  next  morning.  While  the  lad  was  thus  em 
ployed,  a  man  who  was  passing   by  a  gate,  called    *  tb< 
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itllc  Style,"  on  his  way  to  early  mass,  saw  him,  and  took 
lim  to  the  Mayor,  and  heing  known  as  Benisetl's  boy,  his 
Tiaster  was  taken  up,  and  committed  lo  prison.  He  was 
hen  brought  before  the  Bishop  and  tlje  Clergy;  who 
ook  much  pains  to  induce  him  to  recant.  The  Friars 
md  Monks  were  particularly  earnest  upon  this  occasion, 
ind  disputed  with  Bennett  for  a  whole  week;  but  he  was 
enabled  to  answer  them  in  the  words  of  soberness  and 
ruth.  The  principal  points  upon  which  they  disputed 
yere  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Church  of 
lome.  "  Doth  not  the  Pope,"  said  they,  '*  confess  the 
jrue  Gospel,  and  do  not  we  all  the  same?"  *'  Yes,"  said 
e,  *'  init  ye  deny  the  fruits  tliereof;  ye  build  upon  the 
ands,  not  upon  the  Rock.'*  Through  the  whole  of  hii 
rgument  he  pointed  them  to  Christ  as  our  only  Advocate 
jmd  Mediator.  As  he  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith, 
lentence  was  pronounced,  and  he  was  delivered  to  the 
Sheriff  on  Juuuary  13,  1531,  and  brought  lo  the  place 
>f  execution,  called  Livery-dole,  near  Exeter;  where,  with 
iiuch  earnestness,  he  exhorted  the  people  to  seek  the 
.ord  and  his  ways,  leaving  the  inventions  of  njen. 

Two  gentlemen,  named  Carew  and  Barnhouse,  slandirjg 

^y,  advised  him  to  forsake  his  opinions,  and  pray  to  the 

''irgin    Mary,   and   the   saints.    Bennett  meekly    replied, 

j  No,  no,  it  is  God  alone  upon  whom  we  must  call,  and 

re  have   no  advocate  with   him  but  Jesus  Christ ;  who 

ied  for  us,  and  now   sitteth   at  the  right   hand   of  the 

ather,  to  be  an  Advocate    for  us;   and    by   him   must 

e  offer   and   make  our  prayers  unto  God,  if  we  would 

ave  them  heard."     Barnhouse,  enraged   at  this  answer, 

»ok  a  furze  bush,  and  putting  it  on  a  pole,  set  it  on  tire, 

id    thrust  it  in  the  martyr's   face,   cursing   him   for   a 

^retic,  and   declaring  he   would  make  him  pray  to  our 

lady  '  ; 

Bennett  endured  this  treatment  patiently,  only  replying, 

Alas,  Sir,    trouble  me  not  ;"  and  added,   **  Father,  for- 

ive  them."     Tiie  pile  was  then  kindled  ;  upon  which  he 

ifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  saying,  **  O  Lord, 

'ceive   my   spirit;"  and    patiently  endured    the  flames. 

he  people  of  this   part  of  the  country  appear  to  hdvc 

■een  more  enthralled  by  superstition,  than  in  many  other 

junties  of  England,  and  were  so  strongly  excited  against 
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this  poor  martyr,  that  they  strove  with  each  other  to 
throw  faggots  into  the  fire. 

A  great  number  of  persons  were  compelled  to  abjure 
about  this  time,  whose  names,  and  the  accusations  against 
(hem,  are  recorded  in  the  Bishop's  Registers.  i 

John  tJewes  saw  a  man  kneeling  down  in  the  street 
at  Feversham,  worshipping  a  cross  which  was  pass- 
ing by  in  a  funeral  procession,  upon  which  he  inquired,, 
*'  To  whom  he  kneeled.''  The  man  replying,  *'  To  his 
Maker."  "  Thou  art  a  fool,"  said  Hewes,  "  it  is  not  thy 
Maker,  but  only  a  piece  of  wood  or  copper."  He  had 
also  spoken  against  pilgrimages,  repealing  the  words  of 
the  Vicar  of  Croydon,  who  declared  that  pilgrimages 
were  often  made  excuses  for  vice  and  immorality. 

John  Will/,  his  wife,  their  son,  and  son's  wife,  and  their 
two  daughters^  were  troubled  for  having  eaten  part  of  a 
neck  of  mutton  in  broth,  on  St.  James's  eve,  Jive  yeart 
before ;  to  which  it  was  added,  that  the  father  had  some 
heretical  books  in  his  house ;  and  that  the  youngest 
daughter,  about  ten  years  of  age,  could  repeat  by  heart 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  24th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew! 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Sunday  scholars  of  our 
day,  had  they  lived  in  those  times,  with  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  they  now  possess  i 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  accuscitiont 
against  all  those  whose  names  are  recorded  :  they  were 
mostly  brought  into  trouble  for  havin-,^  heretical  books 
rn  their  possession,  or  for  opposing  the  worshipping  of 
images,  or  the  Popish  doctrine  respecting  the  sacramenl 
of  the  altar.  We  may  here  adopt  the  words  with  which 
Fox  concludes  one  of  the  accounts  just  referred  to:  "  BuT 

WHY  STAND  I  NUMBERING  THE  SAND  !    For    if  all   the 

Register  books  were  sought,  it  would  be  an  infinite  thing 
to  recite  all  them  which,  throughout  the  realm,  were  trou- 
bled for  such  like  matters.  But  these,  I  thought  it 
well,  for  example  sake,  to  specify,  that  it  might  appear 
what  doctrine  it  is,  and  how  long  it  hath  been  in  the 
Church  of  Home;  for  which  the  Prelates  and  Clergy 
judged  men  heretics,  and  so  wroiigfully  molested  poor 
simple  Christians." 
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FJainham  addressing  the  Papists.    (See  page  1200 


JAMES  BAINHAM  was  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander 
iainliHU),  of  Gloucestershire  :  he  received  an  education 
uitahle  to  his  father's  rank,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
ress  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languayes.  He  was  brought 
p  to  the  law ;  in  which  he  set  a  good  example  to  all 
f  his  profession,  hein^'  verv  liberal  to  his  clients* 
iid  willingly  giving  advice  to  the  needy,  to  widows, 
j^rphans,  and  all  who  were  afflicted,  without  money  or  re- 
rard.     He   was  a   man   of  a   virtuous   disposition,   and 

[Lot lords,  Part  6.]  F 

(Entered  «t  Siniiomrs'  Hall.) 
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godly  conversation,  constant  in  prayer  and  reading  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  abounding  in  all  good  works.  This  con- 
duct exposed  Bainham  to  suspicion,  which  he  increased 
by  marrying  the  widow  of  Simon  Fish,  already  men-  '• 
tioned  as  author  of  '*  The  Supplication  of  the  Beggars;**] 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  ' 
his  house  at  Chelsea.  His  sufferings  at  first  were  not 
severe  ;  but  refusing  to  recant,  he  experienced  harder 
treatment.  The  Chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a 
tree  in  the  garden,  called  "  The  Tree  of  Truth,"  and 
whipped  him  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  as  these  measures 
were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former,  he  committed  Bain- 
ham to  the  Tower,  ordering  him  to  be  tortured  on  the 
rack.  This  is  a  horrible  machine,  on  which  the  sufferer 
is  laid  with  his  legs  and  arms  extended  ;  and  it  is  worked 
so  that  his  limbs  are  stretched  to  the  ut»»ost,  frequently 
so  much  as  to  be  put  out  of  joint.  This  instrument 
of  torture  has  long  since  been  forbidden  in  our  land, 
but  it  always  has  been',  and  still  is,  a  favourite  with 
the  Popish  Inquisition.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  ordered  the  rack  to  be  worked 
so  severely,  that  Mr.  Bainham  was  lamed  by  its  effects. 
These  cruel  measures  were  designed  to  make  him  accuse 
some  gentlemen  of  the  Temple,  who  were  suspected  of 
heresy,  and  to  compel  him  to  discover  his  books;  but 
the  patient  sufferer  was  enabled  to  bear  the  torture,  and 
baffle  his  adversaries.  His  wife  was  then  sent  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated. 

After  these  proceedings.  Sir  Thomas  More  sent  Bain- 
ham to  Stokesly,  then  Bishop  of  London,  before  whom  he 
was  brought,  Decetiiber  15,  1531,  and  examined  upon 
several  articles.  The  particulars  of  this  exaininatiou 
deserve  notice.  The  Jirst  inquiry  was,  whether  he  be- 
lieved there  was  any  purgatory  for  souls  departed  tliis 
life.  Bainham  answered  by  quoting  1  John,  i.  7,  8,  9« 
*'  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  no  sirh,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins^  he  is  faithful  and  just  to 
forgive  ys  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighte-. 
OMsness."     Being   then  asked  what  he  thought  of  purga- 
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ory,  he  answered,  if  any  such  thing  as  purgatory  after 
his  life  had  been  mentioned  to  St.  Paul,  he  thought  the 
ipostle  would  have  rejected  it  as  heresy. 

Secondly t  Whether  the  saints  departed  hence,  are  to  be 
lonouredand  prayed  unto,  iiitreating  them  to  pray  for  us. 

He  answered  from  1  John  ii.  1,  2.  *'  My  little  chil- 
Iren,  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not  ;  and 
f  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father, 
esus  Christ  the  righteous:  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for 
ur  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
he  whole  world.'' 

And  further,  being  asked  what  he  meant  when  he  used 
le  words  of  the  Popish  Liturgy,  "  All  ye  saints  of  God 
ray  for  us,"  he  answered,  that  he  meant  the  saints  that 
ere  alive,  and  not  those  that  were  dead,  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
orteth  the  Corinthians,  **  Pray  for  us."  (2  Cor.  i.  II.) 
Je  said  he  prayed  not  to  the  dead,  because  he  thought 
lat  those  who  are  dead  could  not  pray  for  him.  And 
hen  *he  whole  church  is  gathered  together,  they  used  to 
ray  for  one  another,  or  desire  one  to  pray  for  another, 
ith  one  heart ;  and  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  may  be  ful- 
lied,  and  nol  ours.  And  I  pray,  (said  he,)  as  our 
Wiour  Christ  prayed,  **  Father,  take  this  cup  from  me, 
lit  be  possible,  yet  thy  will  be  done." 
*  Thirdly.  He  was  asked,  whether  he  thought  that  any 
jeparted  souls  were  yet  in  heaven  or  not.  To  this  he 
j'iswered,  that  he  believed  they  were  wherever  it  pleased 
^od  they  should  be. 

'  b'ourthly.    It  was  demanded  whether  he  thought  it  ne- 
issary  to  salvation,  for  a  man  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  Priest? 

To  this  he  answered,  that  it  was  lawful  for  one  man 

confess   and    acknowledge   liis   sins  to  another.      As 

't  any  other  than  a  voluntary  confession  of  this  kind,  he 

i(  w  of  none.     And   further   he   said,   that  if  when  he 
lard  the  word  of  God  preached,  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
I'  believed  his  sins  forthwith  were  forgiven  by  God,  and 
tat  he   needed  not  to  go  to  confession  to  a  Priest,   in- 
ider  to  obtain  pardon. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  inquiries  related  to  the  Scriptures. 
Je  stated  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  not,  during  the 
ist  eight  hundred  years,  been  so  plainly  declared  to  the 

Eople,  as  duringthe  last  six  vears.     He  added,  that  the 
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New  Testament,  now  translated  into  English,  taught 
the  word  of  God ;  whereas,  formerly,  preachers  only 
taught  that  men  should  believe  as  the  Church  believed. 

Concerning  extreme  unction,  being  desired  to  say  his 
mind  ;  he  answered  that  it  was  but  a  ceremony,  neither 
did  he  know  what  a  man  should  be  the  better  for  such 
anointing  ;  the  best  was,  that  some  good  prayers  were  said 
thereat. 

Respecting  Baj)tisni,  his  words  were  these: 

That  as  many  as  repent  and  put  on  Christ  shall  be 
saved,  that  is,  as  many  as  die  unto  sin  shall  live  by  faith 
with  Christ.  Therefore,  it  is  not  we  that  live,  but  Christ 
in  us.  And  so,  whether  we  live  or  die,  we  belong  to  God 
by  adoption,  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  faith. 
That  is,  by  keeping  the  promise  made,  for,  "  Ye  are  kept 
by  grace  and  faith,  saith  St.  Paul,  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God." 

With  respect  to  Tindal's  books,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  the  English  translation  of  the  Testament,  and 
thought  he  did  not  offend  God  by  reading  it,  notwith 
standinij  the  proclamation  to  the  contrary,  but  thought 
it  right  that  the  people  should  have  this  book.  He  also  con 
fessed  having  several  other  prohibited  books  and  tracts. 

Between  December  and  February,  Bainham  was  ex 
umined  several  limes,  and,  by  degrees,  was  persuaded  tc 
abjure  the  opinions  above  stated,  and  submit  to  tht 
Church  of  Rome.  He  consented  to  sign  his  oath  of  ab 
juration  with  much  reluctance,  but  at  length  did  so,  an(J 
was  then  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  tc 
walk  bare-footed  before  the  cross  in  procession  to  St 
Paul's^  and  to  stand  before  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Cros; 
during  sermon  time,  with  a  faggot  upon  his  shoulder 
This  being  done,  he  was  released  on  the  17th  of  February  i 

Bainham  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  liberty,  befor< 
he  bitterly  bewailed  his  abjuration,  and  had  no  rest  o 
peace  of  mind,  till  he  had  lamented  his  fall  to  all  his  ac 
quaintance,  and  asked  forgiveness  of  God,  and  all  tli< 
world,  before  the  congregation,  which  in  those  days  rae 
secretly  in  a  warehouse  in  Bow  Lane. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  he  went  to  St.  Augustine' 
church,  with  an  English  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  am 
**  The  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man"  in  his  bosom,  au( 
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tanding  up  in  hu  pew  before  all  the  people,  he  declared 
)pcnly  with  tears,  that  he  had  denied  (lod,  and  prated 
he  people  to  forgive  him,  and  to  beware  of  his  weakness, 
md  not  do  as  he  had  done.  "  For,"  said  he,  holding  np 
he  New  Testament,  '*  should  I  not  return  again  unto 
he  truth,  this  word  of  God  would  damn  me,  both  body 
md  soul,  at  the  day  of  judgment."  He  then  urged  those 
vho  iieard  him,  rather  to  meet  death  at  once,  than  to  do 
is  he  had  done,  **  for  he  would  not  feel  such  a  hell 
igain,  as  he  then  felt,  for  all  this  world's  good."  This 
)eing  noised  abroad,  he  was  soon  appreheniled,  and  again 
;ommitted  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1332,  Bainham  was  brought  be- 

jore  the  Bishop's  Registrar  and  his  Vicar  General,  and 

^ther  divines.     The  Vicar  General  read  the  articles  and 

ibjuratiou  already  mentioned,  and  produced  some  letters 

jiritten  by  him  to  the  Bishop  and  to  his  brother.     After 

brther  inquiries,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison.     The  next 

lay  he  was  again  brought  before  the  Vicar  General,  at 

ivll  Saints  Church,  at  Barking,  and  examined  respecting 

iiie  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  The  Vicar  General  declared 

iiat  *'  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  determines 

ind   teaches,  that  there  remains  no  bread  in  the  Sacra- 

iient  of  the  Altar  after  the  words  of  consecration  ;"  and 

iiquired  whether  he  believed  this  or  not.     Bainham  an- 

vvered,  that  St.  Paul  called  it   bread  in  these    words, 

For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 

2  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.   (1  Cor.  xi.  26.) 

He   was  then  charged   with   having  affirmed  and  be- 

eved,  that    every  minister   who   preached    the   Gospel 

early,  had  as  much  power  as  the  Pope.     To  which  he 

iswered,  "  He  that  preacheth  the  word  of  God  purely, 

id    liveth  thereafter,  hath   the  key  that    bindeth    and 

loseth  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  key  is  the  Holy 

cripture  that  is  preached;  and  the  Pope  hath  no  power 

>  bind  and  to  loose,  but  by  the  key  of  Scripture."   He 

as   also  charged    with   having  affirmed  that  Christ  was 

ut  a  man,  which  he  positively  denied,  declaring  that  he 

ad    never    said    or    thought  so.     It  was    not   unusual 

)r  the  Papists  to  add  some  blasphemous  tenet  to  those 

f    which    they  accused  the    Lollards  and   Gospellers, 

ithout  the  least  ground  for  so  doing. 
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On  the  26th  of  the  same  mouth,  he  was  again  examined^  1 
and  a  Professor  of  Divinity  repeated  tliat  the  Church  be- 
lieved the  body  of  Christ  was  really  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar.  Bainham  answered,  **  The  bread  is  not  Jesus 
Christ,  for  Christ's  body  cannot  be  chewed  with  the 
teeth  ;  therefore  it  is  but  bread."  Being  further  ques- 
tioned, whether,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  is  the 
very  body  of  Christ,  God  and  ma4i,  in  flesh  and  blood, 
he  at  length  replied,  **  He  is  there,  very  God  and  man, 
in  form  of  bread." 

Sentence  was  then  passed,  and  he  was  delivered  to  Sir 
Ricliard  Gresham,  the  Sheriff,  who  took  him  to  Newgate, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  April  he  was  burned  in  Srnithfield, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, he  was  very  severely  treated.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night he  was  kept  in  the  Bishop's  coal-lwuse,  with  irons 
upon  his  legs.  He  was  then  carried  to  Sir  Thomas  More's 
house,  and  chained  to  a  post  for  two  nights;  from  thence  he^ 
was  taken  to  Fulham,  and  treated  with  severity  for  a  fort- 
night. Afterwards  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  severely  whipped,  to  make  him  revoke  his  opinions 

Respecting  his  burning,  it  was  well  known  at  the  time, 
that  as  he  was  at  the  stake,  in  the  midst  of  the  flaming 
fire,  when  his  arms  and  legs  were  half  consumed,  he  spak( 
these  words  :  "  O  ye,  Papist^^  behold,  ye  look  for  miracles 
and  here  now  you  may  see  a  miracle :  for  in  this  fire  1 
feel  no  more  pain,  than  if  I  were  in  a  bed  of  down ;  but 
it  is  to  me  as  a  hed   of  roses."     Thus   the    Lord    sup- 
ported his   servant  in  the  midst   of  that  fire,  which  had 
before  appeared  so  dreadful  to  him,  as  to  induce  him  tc 
deny  the  faith.     But  when  by  submitting  himself  to  th< 
will   of  his  persecutors  he  had  obtained   his  liberty,  in 
stead  of  finding  comfort  and  enjoyment,  he  found  a  hei 
within,  harder  to  bear  than  any  bodily  sufferings.     Bain 
ham  was  one  of  the  last  victims  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
zeal  against  heretics  :**  for  he  shortly  afterwards  resigne< 
the  ofiice  of  Lord   Chancellor,  and  the  fury  of  the  perse 
cution  was,  in  consequence,  a  little  abated. 

While  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  such  men  as  Bilnej 
and  Bainham  should  have  been  induced  to  listen  to  the  sug 

*  "  The  Lord  forgive  Sir  Thomas  Mortf"  were  among  the  las 
words  uttered  by  Bainham. 
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jestionsof  the  flcsli,  so  far  as  for  a  short  time  to  renounc€ 
he  truth,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  their  frailty,  rather 
IS  confirming,  than  weakening  the  testimony  they  were 
'nahled  to  give,  in  behalf  of  the  truths  for  which  they 
uft'ered.  It  evidently  shews  that  they  were  not  carried 
brward  by  a  mere  euthusiastic  j)ersuhsion.  1  hey  had 
weighed  the  danger,  had  shrunk  from  it,  and  started  aside: 
'uman  strength  could  not  stand  the  trial.  But  a  wounded 
^nscieuce  who  can  bear?  Thci/  could  not;  and,  through 
he  power  of  Jesus,  who  alone  can  strengthen,  they  were 
nabled  no  longer  **  to  count  their  lives  dear  unto  them, 
aving  respect  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward  !"  Then 
2t  not  the  Church  of  Rome  attempt  to  triumph  over 
hese  witnesses  for  the  truth. 

I  A  recent  historian  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion 
^eaks  of  the  persecutions  which  have  been  described,  in 
lie   following  terms:  **  Of  the  numbers  brought  before 
lie  Primate,   and   the   Bishop  of  London  and  Lincoln, 
jlmost  all  were  induced  to  abjure  ;  a  few  of  the  most  ob- 
itinate   forfeited  their  lives."     After  considering  the  de- 
iiils  just  given,  which  are  confirmed  by  many  indisputa- 
ble and  concurring  witnesses,  and  even  by  the  evidence  of 
^e   Bishops  own  Registers,  what  can  we  think  of  such  a 
node  of  expression,   when  applied  to  such  painful  and 
jloody   scenes  ?  Surely,   it  is   strong   proof  of  a  wish  to 
onceal  the  iml  state  of  facts  from  the  British  public. 
Again,   while  regretting  the  weakness  of  these  pro- 
issors  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  not  be  hasty  in  condemning 
icni.    "  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  who  judgest  another  V 
Vho  can  say   how  he  wo-uld  have  behaved  in  such  a 
iluation  ?     As  Fuller  justl}  observes,  *'  It  takes  more 
)  make  a  valiant  man  than  being  able  to  call  another 
oward!"      But  these  things   have    happened    for    an 
xample  unto  us.     They  show  us  thai;  we  cannot  stand 
1  our  own  strength ;  then  may  we  be  led  to  look  more 
3nstantly  to   the   Saviour,   in   whom    alone    we  have 
ghteousness   and    strength.     Let  us   not   forget  this, 
hether   called  to  confess   him  before  men,    or   wlie- 
ler    struggling    with    sin    and   unbelief,    maintaining 
lat  conflict  which  the  believer  must  endure  throughout 
is  life.     In  either  case,  let  us  look  to  the  Author  and 
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Finisher  of  our  faith ;  and  may  we  be  found  continuing 
therein,  "  steadfast  unto  the  end." 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  personal  activity  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  case  of  JOHN  PETIT,  a 
respectable  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  who  was 
intimate  with  Frith,  Bihiey,  and  Tindal,  and  with  them 
had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  God's  holy  word.  He  was 
an  eloquent  and  well-informed  man,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  city.  King  Henry 
appears  to  have  respected  him  for  his  integrity  on  the 
following  occasion.  The  King  had  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money  of  private  individuals,  and  applied  to 
Parliament  that  a  bill  should  pass,  granting  these  suras 
to  him  as  gifts,  instead  of  loans.  To  this  Petit  objected, 
saying  that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  allow 
the  bill  to  pass ;  that  he  willingly  gave  to  the  King  all 
that  he  had  himself  lent ;  but  that  he  knew  not  the 
amount  of  his  neighbour's  property  ;  perhaps  they  had 
themselves  borrowed  the  money,  to  lend  it  to  the  King, 
and  would  be  ruined  if  it  were  not  returned. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Clergy  suspected  that  Petit 
was  inclined  to  "  the  new  religion,"  as  they  called  it, 
and  that  he  aided  in  printing  their  books.  One  day, 
the  Chancellor,  accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  came  unexpectedly  to  Petit's  house.  His  wife 
hastened  to  call  her  husband,  who  was  then  in  his 
closet  at  prayer ;  but  was  followed  to  his  room  by  the 
Chancellor,  who,  after  some  conversation,  told  him 
that  he  must  go  to  the  Tower,  intimating  that  he  was 
suspected  of  having  some  of  "  the  new  books."  Petit 
referred  to  his  books,  which  his  Lordship  had  just 
seen.  "  Yet,"  said  the  Chancellor,  **  you  must  go 
with  Mr.  Lieutenant."  Accordingly  he  was  taken  to 
the  Tower,  and  confined  in  a  damp  close  unwholesome 
prison,  with  only  a  little  straw  for  his  bed;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  much  intercession,  that  his  wife  obtained 
permission  to  send  him  some  bedding.  In  this  con- 
finement Petit  suffered  much,  and  at  length  became 
dangerously  ill:  while  in  this  state,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  a  Priest  was  ready 
to  give  evidence  that  he  had  Tindal's  Testament  in 
English,    and     had    assisted    in    publishing    heretical 
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books.  But  upon  being  confronted  with  Petit,  the 
jPriest  asked  his  forgiveness,  saying,  "  I  never  saw 
lyon  before  this  time  ;  how  then  should  I  be  able  to 
a<  case  you  T*   Upon  this  he  was  dismissed,  and  allowed 

return  home;  but  died  immediately  after,  from  the 
cUects  of  the  confinement  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jf^rted  by  the  order  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Petit  appears  to  have  been  highly  respected  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  his  fate  excited  considerable  inte- 
rest among  them.  The  Priests  endeavoured  to  check 
this  by  giving  out  that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  to  con- 
firm th«ir  assertion,  they  had  recourse  to  one  of  those 
juggling  tricks  which  have  often  been  practised  by  the 
j  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  buried  by  his  own  desire 
in  the  church-yard  ;  availing  themselves  of  this,  the 
Priests  poured  soap  ashes  upon  his  grave,  which  hin- 
dered the  grass  from  growing ;  they  then  called  upon 
tJie  people  to  remark  that  God  would  not  suffer  the  grass 
to  grow  upon  a  heretic's  grave  in  consecrated  ground  1 

Some  persons  have  spoken  of  the  tiuies  of  Popery 
a«  happy  days,  when  compared  with  ours;  but  surely 
such  anecdotes  as  these  at  once  prove  the  contrary. 
Let  the  merchants  and  opulent  traders,  as  well  as  the 
artizan  and  the  labourer  of  the  present  day,  ask  them- 
selves how  they  would  like  to  live  in  a  country,  or 
under  a  religion,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  treat- 
ment described  in  these  pages  ! 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Popish  Ecclesiastics 
prohibited  all  **  the  books  of  the  Gospellers,"  as  they 
called  the  works  which  were  published  in  the  En- 
glish language,  as  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  or 
explanatory  of  its  contents.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  refer  to  a  work  called  *'  The  Ftstivali"  which  was  re- 
printed by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1532 ;  as  its  contents 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  instructions  they  wished 
to  give,  instead  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  book  was  compiled  in  the  preceding 
century,  chiefly  from  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  it  con- 
tains an  account  of  all  the  festivals  in  the  year,  with 
a  sermon  upon  each,  which  was  read  publicly  in  the 
churches.  An  extract,  relative  to  worshipping  the 
cross,   has  already  been   given   (page  31).     From    the 
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preface,  this  book  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  in- 
crease the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people  for  the 
saints,  *'  showing  unto  them  what  the  holy  saints 
suffered  and  did  tor  God's  sake,  and  his  love ;  so  that 
they  should  have  more  devotion  or  faith  in  God's  saints, 
and  with  better  will  come  to  the  church  to  serve  God, 
and  pray  to  his  sainta  for  their  help." 

In  this  volume  we  find  the  form  of  a  curse  against 
sinners  and  heretics,  very  similar  to  that  already  given, 
(page  118;)  it  was  read  four  times  a  year,  and  the  names 
of  individuals  inserted,  as  occasion  required.  Much 
is  said  upon  the  importance  of  praying  for  the  dead, 
"  for  all  the  souls  that  are  in  the  ptiins  of  purgatory, 
there  waiting  for  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God;*  that 
God,  of  his  endless  mercy,  may  lessen  their  pains,  by  \ 
means  of  our  prayers,  and  bring  them  to  the  everlasting 
bliss  of  heaven."  The  souls  of  those  who  have  given 
book,  bell,  chalice,  or  vestment,  or  any  other  thing,  to 
the  church,  are  not  forgotten. 

The  great  end  of  all  preaching,  as  stated  by  the 
Apostle,  namely,  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified,  is 
entirely  neglected;  while  such  tales  as  the  following, 
abound.  After  some  cautions  against  irreverence  in  time 
of  divine  service,  it  is  related,  that  St.  Augustin  saw  two 
women  prating  together  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  and  the 
fiend  sat  on  their  necks  writing  in  a  great  roll  all  they 
talked  about!  Another  story  tells  of  four  men,  who  stole 
an  ox  belonging  to  an  Abbot,  who  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  form  of  cursing  and  excommunication.  Three  of 
the  men  were  alarmed,  and  confessed  their  sin,  and  re- 
ceived absolution.  The  fourth  died  without  having  so 
done,  and  in  consequence  his  spirit  walked  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood;  at  length,  "  as  the 
Parish  Priest  went  one  night  with  God's  body  (the  con- 
secrated bread)  to  a  sick  man,"  the  spirit  met  him,  and 
told  him  why  he  walked,  and  intreated  that  his  wifq 
would  go  to  the  Abbot,  and  make  amends;  this  having 
been  done,  the  Abbot  absolved  iiim,  '*  and  he  went  to 
rest  and  joy  for  evermore!"    l^y  this,  and  similar  narra- 

*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the  souls  in  purgatory  are 
said  to  be  certain  of  bliss  at  last.  This  is  one  reason  why  Latimer 
said  lie  had  rather  be  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollard's  Tower 
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lives,  it  was  tjinglit  that  a  soul  wliich  departed  witliout 
havinj^  confessed  to  a  Priest,  and  received  absolutiou 
from  liim,  conid  not  enter  into  eternal  happiness. 

These  extracts  will  probably  satisfy  tlie  reader's  cu- 
riosity ;  several  other  books,  of  a  similar  tendency,  might 
also  be  quoted,  but  such  tales  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 
i  t  is  awful  to  think,  that  this  vile  trash  should  be  set 
forth  as  truth,  and  substituted  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
(iospel,  and  the  precepts  of  the  word  of  God,  while 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  even  death  itself,  awaited 
all  those  who  were  found  possessing  a  Testament  in 
their  own  language,  and  studying  its  contents.  But  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  prohibited, 
when  we  hnd  that  such  idle  tales  were  sanctioned  hy 
the  Church  of  Kome  ;  and  histories  of  a  very  similar 
nature  still  are  set  forth  by  its  authority.  The  Apostle, 
having  set  forth  Christ  Jesus,  as  giving  himself  for  our 
i  sins,  that  we  might  be  delivered  from  this  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father ;  declared, 
**  If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed.''  If  this  and  other  passages,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  were  allowed  to  gain  access  to  the  minds  of 
the  people,  these  lying  legends  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Thus  it  is  important  to  refer  to  works  of  this 
nature,  as  they  at  once  shew  us  why  tiie  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  so  strenuously  opposed,  and  why,  as  is 
stated  in  tha  Festival,  the  Church  of  Rome  considers  that 
'*  it  is  enough  for  them  (the  people)  to  believe  as  Holy 
Church  teacheth  them."  Ought  we  not  fervently  to 
bless  God  for  the  Reformation,  which  has  broken  these 
bands  of  superstition,  and  given  us  THE  BOOK,  in 
which  is  pointed  out  to  the  weakest  and  most  unin- 
structed  inquirer,  that  Spirit  of  truth  who  will  guide 
us  into  all  truth ;  and  which  tells  him  of  a  Saviour,  able 
and  willing  to  save  all  that  come  unto  him. 

In  the  year  1532,  another  instance  occurred  of  the 
contemptible  spite  which  the  Popish  Ecclesiastics  have 
frequently  manifested  towards  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
they  call  heretics.  At  that  time  it  was  usual  for  wills 
to  begin  with  the  following  phrase  :  "  I  bequeath  my 
soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  our  Lady  Saint  Mary, 
and    to   all   the  saints  in  heaven."     William  Tracv,  a 
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respectable  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire, having  learned 
the  folly  of  looking  to  saints  for  aid  which  they  could 
not  afford,  departed  from  this  superstitious  form,  and 
when  his  last  will  was  read,  after  his  decease,  it  was 
found  to  begin  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  First,  and  before  all  other  things,  I  commit  myself 
to  God  and  his  mercy,  believing,  without  any  doubt  or 
mistrust,  that  by  his  grace,  and  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  the  virtue  of  his  passion  and  his  resur- 
rection, I  have,  and  shall  have,  remission  of  all  my  sins, 
and  also  resurrection  of  body  and  soul,  according  as  it  is 
written,  *'  I  believe  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that 
in  the  last  day  I  shall  rise  out  of  the  earth,  and  in  my 
flesh  shall  see  my  Saviour;"  this  my  hope  is  laid  up  in 
my  bosom.  And  touching  my  soul,  this  faith  is  suffi- 
cient (as  I  suppose)  without  any  other  man's  works  or 
merits  My  confidence  and  belief  is,  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  I  take  none  in  heaven 
nor  in  earth  to  be  Mediator  between  me  and  God,  but 
only  Jesus  Christ.  All  others  be  but  petitioners  for 
receiving  of  grace,  but  none  are  able  to  give  influence 
of  grace,  and  therefore  I  will  not  bestow  any  part  of 
my  goods  with  an  intent  that  any  man  should  say  or  do 
any  thing  to  help  my  soul,  for  therein,  I  trust  only  in  the 
promises  of  Christ.  And  touching  the  distribution  of  my 
temporal  goods,  my  purpose  is,  by  the  grace  of  G«od,  to 
bestow  them  to  be  accepted  as  the  fruits  of  faith,  so  ftiat 
I  do  not  suppose  that  my  merit  shall  be  by  the  good 
bestowing  of  them,  but  my  merit  is  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  only,  by  whom  such  works  are  good.  And  we 
should  ever  consider  that  true  saying,  that  a  good  work, 
maketh  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  maketh  a  good 
\7ork  ;  for  faith  maketh  a  man  both  good  and  righteous ; 
"  For  a  righteous  man  liveth  by  faith,  and  whatsoever 
springeth  not  of  faith,  is  sin.''  (Rom.  xiv.) 

The  admirable  summary  of  doctrine  contained  iu 
these  extracts,  deserves  our  attention,  as  it  is  another 
proof  of  the  progress  which  the  doctrines  of  truth  had 
made  in  England,  before  the  King  quarrelled  witii  the 
Pope.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  good 
.seed  was  sown  long  before  ;  and,  like  the  good  seed 
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in  the  parable,  its  growth,  although  hardly  to  he  per- 
ceived, was  certain. 

The  reader  will  suppose  such  doctrines  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  Papists  of  that  day.  IVacy  died  in  the 
year  153*2  ;  and  his  son,  as  executor,  brought  his  father's 
will  to  the  Archbishop's  court,  to  be  proved  in  the  usual 
manner;  its  contents,  however,  did  not  pass  unnoticed; 
it  was  laid  before  the  convocation  of  the  Clergy,  the 
deceased  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  an  order 
sent  to  Parker,  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester, commanding  him  to  cause  Tracy's  body  to  be 
dug  up,  and  cast  forth  from  consecrated  ground.  The 
Chancellor  went  beyond  his  powers,  and  committed 
the  body  to  the  flames,  forgetting,  that  although,  by 
ecclesiastical  law,  he  might  remove  the  corpse  from  the 
church-yard,  and  bury  it  in  a  dung-hill,  yet  he  had  no 
authority  to  burn  it,  without  applying  for  a  writ  in  the 
!  usual  course,  as  if  the  accused  had  been  alive.  The 
I  King,  as  we  have  already  seen,  wished  to  limit  the 
I  power  of  the  Clergy,  and  readily  countenanced  a  prose- 
cution against  the  Chancellor,  who  was  removed 
from  his  oflice,  and  fined  a  considerable  sum. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Phillips  was  apprehended, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  upon  suspicion  of  heresy.  In 
searching  him,  a  copy  of  Tracy's  will  was  found  in  his 
possession,  and  also  some  butter  and  cheese  was  dis- 
covered in  his  chamber,  although  it  was  Lent;  and  such 
food  was  at  that  season  forbidden  by  the  Church  of 
Rome !  A  letter  was  also  found  w  Inch  had  been  given 
to  him  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  containing  exhorta- 
tions to  continue  stedfast  in  the  truth,  and  advising  him 
not  to  reply  to  any  accusations,  unless  the  accusers 
were  brought  forward.  Bishop  Stokesl}'  considered 
these  circumstances  as  suflicient  proofs  of  heresy,  and 
required  him  to  abjure.  Phillips  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  given  in  the  letter,  and  refused  to  relate 
any  particulars,  so  as  to  supply  them  with  evidence 
against  himself,  but  offered  to  swear  to  be  obedient  as 
a  Christian  man,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  not 
hold  any  heresies,  or  favour  heretics.  The  Bishop  re- 
fused to  accept  of  such  a  general  declaration,  and 
Phillips  appealed  to  the  King,  as  Supreme  Head  of  the 
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Church.  Upon  this  the  Bishop  excommunicated  him  ; 
but  there  is  no  account  of  any  further  proceedings 
against  him,  except  that  the  Pope  complained  to  the 
English  Ambassador  that  a  heretic,  having  appealed  to 
the  King,  was  taken  out  of  the  Bishop's  hands,  and 
tried  and  acquitted  in  the  King's  courts.  This,  we  may 
conclude,  alluded  to  the  case  of  Phillips,  Having  thus 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  complained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated, 
which  probably  was  the  cause  of  a  petition  presented 
to  the  King  by  the  Commons,  in  the  year  1532,  com- 
plaining that  the  Clergy  harassed  the  laity  by  vexatious 
prosecutions  in  the  Bishop's  courts,  and  also  that  they 
had  made  canons  which  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  The  King  sent  this  complaint  to  the  Convo- 
cation, and  commanded  them  to  give  an  answer. 

Their  reply  was  ably  and  artfully  drawn  up.  They 
affirmed  that  they  exercised  their  power  with  the 
greatest  moderation,  except  upon  certain  evil-disposed 
persons,  infected,  and  utterly  corrupt  with  the  pestilent 
poison  of  heresy ;  and  to  have  peace  with  such,  they 
said,  would  be  against  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  who  declared  **  he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword  !"  Respecting  their  canons  they  said,  "  We  take 
our  authority  for  making  laws  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
scripture  of  God,  and  the  determination  of  Holy 
Church  \"  As  to  the  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
they  said,  that  as  these  canons  were  made  by  the  au- 
thority, and  were  perfectly  conformable  to  the  will,  of 
God,  it  would  be  proper  for  his  Majesty  and  the  Parlia- 
ment to  change  their  laws,  and  bring  them  into  perfect 
conformity  to  those  of  the  Church  ! 

Such  a  doctrine  still  prevails  in  many  Popish  countries, 
where  the  Monarch  and  people  are  held  in  subjection  to 
the  Church  of  Rome;  but  it  was  too  bold  a  sentiment 
for  England,  even  in  those  days,  although  it  might  have 
succeeded  a  few  years  before.  The  King  sent  them  two 
simple  propositions,  to  which  he  required  their  assent : 
1.  That  the  Clergy  should  make  no  laws  in  future,  with- 
out his  sanction.  2.  That  those  already  made,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  committee,  chosen 
equally  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Clergy  ; 
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and  all  such  as  they  disapproved,  should  be  immediately 
repealed.  These  were  hard  terms.  The  Clergy  resisted 
for  some  time,  and  even  oliered  to  submit  all  their 
Canons  to  the  examination  of  the  Kinj^  alone.  Henry, 
however,  chose  to  have  his  will  complied  with,  and  the 
Clergy  were  obliged  to  submit;  which  they  did,  but  not 
without  reminding  the  King  that,  in  his  own  book, 
against  Luther,  he  had  argued  for  the  authority  of  the 
CiiurcJi,   which  they  trusted  he  would  not  revoke. 

The  case  of  Phillips  was  more  distinctly  brought  for- 
ward by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  presented  an 
address  to  the  House  of  Peers,  requiring  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
his  proceedings:  their  request  was  not  complied  with; 
but,  in  1534,  an  act  was  passed,  in  some  respects  re- 
itricting  the  power  of  the  Clergy  in  punishing  heretics. 

Aj'chbishop  Warham  died  in  1532,  shortly  after  the 
proceedings  in  convocation  above  mentioned.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  a  favourer  of  learning ; 
but  he  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Lollards^  and  in- 
clined to  be  credulous  on  all  points  wherein  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  Home  were  concerned ;  as 
Isufficiently  appeared  from  his  countenancing  the  impos- 
ture of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
fto  notice  hereafter. 

I  The  King  deeply  felt  the  importance  of  having  a  man 
|0f  mildness  and  prudence,  and  also  of  firmness  and 
llearning,  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  as  matters  then 
'Stood.  These  qualities  did  not  appear  to  be  united  in 
!any  of  the  Bishops  ;  and  he  resolved  that  Dr.  CllAN- 
MER  should  be  the  new  Primate.  With  this  view,  the 
King  directed  him  to  return  immediately  from  Germany, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  matters  relative  to  the  King's 
|divorce.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  that  Henry, 
when  very  young,  was  married,  against  his  will,  to  Ca- 
therine, the  widow  of  his  elder  brother.  Prince  Arthur. 
'About  the  year  1527,  he  began  openly  to  manifest 
scruples  respecting  this  marriage,  which,  in  fact,  had 
aever  been  considered  lawful,  except  as  sanctioned  by 
the  power  which  the  Pope  assumed  of  dispensing  with 
the  laws  of  God  whenever  he  thought  prop-er ;  thus, 
according  to  the  word  of  our  Lord,  making  "  the  com- 
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mandinent  of  God  of  none  effect,  through  the  tradition 
of  men."  Henry  applied  to  the  court  of  Rome  for 
a  divorce,  which  the  Pope  at  first  promised  to  grant, 
without  difficulty ;  but  finding  that  this  would  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  nephew  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  that 
Henry  would  probably  marry  Ann  Boleyn,  who  was 
generally  esteemed  a  favourer  of  the  '*  new  doctrines," 
he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,* 
and  threw  various  delays  and  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  divorce,  so  that  it  plainly  appeared  he  never 
intended  to  give  his  consent.  These  particulars  are 
merely  noticed,  to  shew  that  this  matter  entirely  de- 
pended upon  the  Pope  having  blasphemously  assumed 
a  power  superior  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  thus  the 
very  means  by  which  the  Romish  Pontiffs  sought  to 
strengthen  their  authority,  eventually  became  the  cause 
of  overturning  their  dominion  in  these  kingdoms  ! 

CRANMER  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  had  acquired  much  reputation  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  held  an  important  situation,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  on  account  of  his  learning. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  he  re- 
signed liis  Fellowship,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  retained  his  office  of  Lecturer  at  one  of  the 
Colleges.  His  wife  dying  in  about  a  year  after  their 
marriage,  he  was  again  chosen  Fellow,  such  was  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  ;  he  was  also  offered  an 
appointment  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  College  at  Oxford. 
Cranmer's  studies  at  first  were  confined  to  the  school 
learning;  but  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  day,  they  brought  him 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  truths  con- 
tained therein,  which  he  studied  for  three  years ;  and 
when  appointed  public  examiner  in  the  university,  he 

*  The  Pope  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Henry,  while 
he  dared  not  offend  Charles,  then  the  most  powerful  Monarch  in 
Europe.  He  endeavoared  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  delay 
a  final  decision,  hoping  that  some  expedient  might  be  found  to 
satisfy  both  parti€s.  Among  other  plans,  he  stated  to  Sir  Gregory 
Cassali,  Henry's  Envoy  at  Rome,  that  he  would  allow  his 
master  to  have  two  wives,  if  he  would  not  pursue  the  divorce.  In 
Rapin's  History  of  England,  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  this  affair. 
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ivould  not  allow  those  to  pass  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Bil)le.  In  this  he  engaged 
ithe  more  earnestly,  from  considering  the  monstrous 
power  assumed  by  the  Pope  of  dispensing  with  the  laws 
[rf  God  whenever  he  pleased.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  believe  that  such  a  power  could  be 
possessed  by  characters  who  were  guilty  of  the  most 
scandalous  vices,  and  were  among  the  very  vilest  of 
men ;  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  even  Roman  Ca- 
tholic historians  admit,  that  several  of  these  Popes, 
who  are  blasphemously  called  **  God  upon  earth," 
were  guilty  of  vices  and  cri«mes  far  more  execrable  than 
the  worst  which  eve-n  they  impute  to  Henry  the  Eighth; 
crimes  to  which  it  is  horrible  even  to  allude.  And 
yet  they  contend  for  their  infallibility,  and  assert  that 
the  Popes  possess  a  power  M^iich  the  Almighty 
has  said  he  will  not  Himself  exercise,  namely,  of 
dispensing  with  his  own  word,  and  changing  that  will, 
which  he  has  declared  shall  not  fail,  nor  be  altered. 
Wc  may  also  notice,  thei**  sometimes  have  been  two, 
and  even  three  Popes  at  once,  each  of  whom  excommuni- 
c€kted  and  anathematized  his  rivak,  and  was  considered 
as  infallible  by  his  adherents,  until  perhaps  a  General 
Council  settled  the  question,  by  deposing  them  all, 
and  thus  practically  evidencing  that  none  of  them 
were  so. 

These  manifest  errors  induced  Cranmer  to  reject  tlie 
Pope's  authority,  and  to  study  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  means  whereby  the  will  of  God  can  be  learned.* 
Although  the  full  light  of  Gospel  truth  did  not  at 
once  burst  upon  his  mind,  and  he  for  many  years 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  with 
some  lesser  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  yet  he 
appears  to  have  been  early  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  on  the  great  and  important  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith.     This   freed   him  from   many  of 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  assert  that  Cranmer  was  the  first  Arch- 
biskop  of  Canterbury  who  rejected  the  Pope's  authority.  This  is 
Dot  correct ;  but  they  continue  to  make  this  assertion,  although  it 
has  often  been  clearly  proved  from  history  that  Chicheley  and 
others,  even  Warliam  himself,  opposed  the  Pope,  and  refused  to 
submit  implicitly  to  his  authority  j  but  this  was  on  temporal  grounds. 
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the  errors  of  Popery,  and  at  length  he   attained  that  |^ 
full  knowledge  which  appears  in  his  later  writings. 

Cranmer  was  a  humble  conscientious  man,  and  ap- 
pears always  to  have  acted  with  simplicity  and  integrity;  j 
and    when  appointed    to   the  highest  situation   in   the  '  "■ 
land,  he  never  failed   to  oppose  whatever  he  deemed 
wrong,   faithfully  warning  those  who  were  above  him, 
and    acting   with    mildness  towards    others  whom    he 
considered  in  error.     For,   although,    during  Henry's 
reign,    he  did  not  differ  widely  from   the   Church  of 
Rome  respecting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  yet  he  by 
no  means  willingly  joined  in   the  proceedings  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  Lollards. 

He  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  Henry, 
to  whom  he  became  known  by  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  referring  to  the  Word  of  God  and  its  precepts, 
rather  than  the  authority  of  the  l*ope.  On  this  account, 
and  for  his  constant  endeavours  to  promote  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  he  became  very  obnoxious  to  the 
Papists ;  and  no  one  connected  with  the  events  of  that 
day  has  been  more  violently  assailed,  or  more  studiously 
misrepresented  by  Roman  Catholics,  than  Cranmer. 

These  slanders  have  been  often  refuted ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  constant  practice  of  the  advocates  of  Popery, 
they  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  as  eagerly  in  the 
present  day,  as  when  they  were  firstasserted  by  Gardiner, 
Harpsfield,  Sanders,  and  others.  Romish  writers  have 
not  scrupled  to  represent  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ 
as  a  dissolute,  depraved,  ignorant,  vindictive,  mean, 
and  time-serving  character.  That  he  was  the  very 
reverse,  in  all  respects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare ! 
If  the  reader  who  peruses  this  sketch  of  the  history  of 
those  times  is  satisfied,  as  we  trust  he  will  be,  that  Cran- 
mer lias  been  belied  by  the  writers  already  referred  to, 
let  him  inquire  further  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  which 
is  thus  supported! 

It  is  true  that  the  cause  of  God  and  his  truth  depends 
not  upon  the  character  of  men ;  and  even  if  Cranmer 
were  such  as  the  Romish  writers  represent,  it  would 
not  be  an  argument  against  the  Reformation.  But  it  is 
important  to  point  out  the  real  character  of  Cranmer, 
as  the  adversaries  of  the  truth  have  endeavoured  to 
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ittack  the  doctrines  of  eternal  life  through  him  ;  and  if  a 
jutnplo  narrative  o^  facts  shews  that  he  has  been  falsely 
•accused,  tile  whole  charge  at  once  falls  to  the  ground. 

At  that  period  Henry  l)ad  determined  to  free  himself 
land  his  subjects  from  the  power  of  the  Pope,  but  did  not 
^ntend  wholly  to  part  with  the  superstitious  practices 
^f  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  rightly  estimated  the 
jcharacter  of  Cranmer,  and  protected  him  against  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  never  manifesting  any  displeasnrc 
at  the  free  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop  often 
remonstrated  against  his  conduct,  or  opposed  his  mea- 
jsures ;  to  these  remonstrances  he  listened  or  not,  as 
,his  inclinations  directed  him ;  yet  he  could  not  but 
irespect  the  motives  which  evidently  directed  the  conduct 
I  of  Cranmer.  Henry  had  not  designed  wholly  to  re- 
nounce the  errors  of  Popery;  but  God,  who  rules  the 
hearts  of  men  as  he  pleases,  made  him  the  means  of 
opening  the  way  for  the  blessed  Reformation  ;  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  our  country  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  through  Christ  alone, 
and  have  been  enabled  to  impart  the  same  message  of 
peace  to  other  lands. 

Cranmer  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  Primacy  in  such 
times;  but  Henry  was  not  a  master  whose  will  could  be 
disobeyed  ;  however,  he  humbly  declined  the  ofhce,  and 
purposely  delayed  his  return,  hoping  that  the  King 
might  appoint  some  other  in  his  stead.  Henry  rightly 
viewed  this  conduct  as  an  evidence  of  the  very  qualities 
he  hoped  to  find  in  Cranmer,  and  would  not  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose.  Six  months,  however,  passed  away, 
before  the  matter  was  finally  settled. 

In  January,  1533,  the  King  sent  to  the  Pope  for  the 
usual  bulls  or  decrees,  appointing  Cranmer  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  Pope  could  not  be  pleased  at  the 
promoiion  of  a  man,  who  was  well  known  us  an  opposer 
of  his  authority,  and  who  also  had  been  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  many  of  the  German  Reformers;  but  in 
the  critical  state  of  his  connection  with  England,  he 
dared  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  appointment. 

A  great  difficulty  still  remained.  When  the  Prelates 
were  consecrated,  they  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  besides  the  oath  by  which  they 
engaged  to  be  faithful  to  the  King.  These  oaths,  in  some 
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points,  contradicted  each  other;  as  by  the  oath  to  the 
Pope,  the  Prelates  became  his  subjects,  rather  than  sub- 
jects of  their  rightful  Monarch.  Cranmer,  also,  felt  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  fallen  into  errors  on  many  im- 
portant points  ;  thus,  to  swear  obedience  to  all  the  rules, 
decrees,  ordinances,  and  laws  of  the  Pope,  was  contrary 
to  his  conscience,  and  would  restrain  him  from  doing  what 
he  might  consider  to  be  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  this  dilemma,  the  doctors 
of  the  canon  law  proposed  that,  before  he  took  the  oath, 
he  should  make  a  solemn  protestation,  stating  clearly 
that  he  did  not  promise  obedience  to  the  Pope  on  any 
point  which  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  against  the 
authority  of  the  King,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state;  and 
tliat  he  did  not  design  to  be  restrained  by  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  from  any  measures  which  might  promote  the 
Reformation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  especially  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

There  had  been  many  instances  of  protestations,  and 
mental  reservations,  made  in  secret,  but  such  proceedings, 
though  expressly  countenanced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,* 
were  not  consistent  with  the  simplicity  and  uprightness 
of  Cranmer.  He  made  this  protestation  openly^  not  only 
repeating  it  at  the  time  he  took  the  oath,  but  publicly 
declaring  it  three  times.  First,  in  the  chapter  house 
before  suitable  witnesses,  when  it  was  inserted  in  his 
Register  as  a  record ;  secondly,  kneeling  at  the  High 
Altar,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  before  the 
Bishops,  when  he  was  consecrated  ;  and,  lastly,  when  he 
received  his  Pally  or  investiture  from  the  Pope.  Surely, 
he  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  insincerity  in  this  matter; 
yet  the  Papists  have  not  hesitated  to  make  this  a  subject 
of  calumny  against  him. 

The  King's  divorce  now  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  as  this  was  done  against  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  it 
was  evident  that  the  next  step  would  be  for  the  King  to 
declare  England  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  see 
of  Rome.     During  some  years  this  had  been  a  constant 

*  In  1532,  Arclihishop  Waiham  protested  against  all  Jaws  that 
should  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  rights  of 
the  Church.  He  delivered  this  protest  into  the  hands  of  a  notary, 
iu  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  but  it  was  done  privately ,  in  his 
palace  at  Lambeth, 
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ubject  of  discussion ;  and  by  degrees  the  King,  his 
louncil,  the  Parliament,  and  great  part  of  the  nation, 
i4\v  the  necessity  of  sucli  a  proceeding.  The  power  as- 
jiimed  by  the  Pope,  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  God, 
ihoeked  the  minds  of  many  ;  and  it  was  found  that,  by 
faking  the  oaths  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Pope,  m 
Linporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  authority,  the  Clergy  had 
I'ffended  against  a  law  which  expressly  prohibited  any 
ju;;lishinan  from  becoming  subject  to  a  foreign  power. 

This  led  to  opposing  the  Pope's  claims  for  the  large 
urns  of  money  which  were  every  year  exacted  from  En- 
;;land,^  and  remitted  to  Rome  on  several  accounts, 
n  the  year  1532.  the  annates,  or  tirst  fruits,  were 
jransferred  to  the  King.  Having  gone  thus  far,  the  next 
ittep  was  to  consider  whether  the  Pope  had  any  supreme 
jiuthority  in   England  ;    and   this  was    discussed   in  the 

I  'They  are  thus  stated  by  Fuller  and  other  historians,  but  the  exact 
iiinounts  levied  cannot  be  ascertained.  1.  Simis  paid  for  Consecra- 
ted trinkets;  these  were  a  considerable  article  of  traffic.  2.  Annates, 
JT  a  sum  of  money  considered  equal  to  one  year's  inconie,  and  paid 
jt)y  the  Bishops  and  inferior  Clerfi;y,  on  being  appointed  to  tlieir 
dioceses  and  livings.  The  Annates  were  originally  paid  by  tlie 
Clergy  to  assist  in  defending  Christendom  against  infidelity,  bat 
jwere  afterwards  collected  by  the  Pope  for  himself;  800,000  ducats, 
equal  to  nearly  ihreemilliuns  of  nur  money ylmd  been  remitted  to  Rome 
on  this  account  only,  since  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  reign. 
S.  By  appeals;  all  important  controversies  being  referred  to  tlie  Pope 
for  decision.  4.  An  annual  pension  of  300  marks,  first  given  to  llie 
Pope  in  the  year852.  5.  Dispensations.  6.  Indulgences.  7.  Pardons  ; 
tlie  sums  levied  by  these  means  were  enormous,  and  supportetl  avast 
tribe  of  idle  and  rapacious  officers,  who  are  described  by  Chancer, 
and  other  writers.  8.  Sums  levied  whenever  a  Legate  was  sent 
»o  England.  9.  ?*Iortuaries  due  at  the  deatii  of  Prelates.  10.  Peter 
pence,  first  granted  by  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  Pope 
Gregory  the  Second,  A.D.  (52G.  This  was  a  penny  paid  fdr 
every  chimney;  and,  at  a  low  estimate,  amounted  to  £7,500  per 
annum,  fully  equal  to  £70,000  in  our  days.  11.  The  sums  spent  by 
English  Pilgrims  on  visiting  Rome,  and  other  holy  places  ou 
the  continent,  wliich  probably  were  not  much  less  in  V(ilue  than  the 
amoimt  now  expended  by  the  British  travellers.  12.  The 
Tenths,  or  the  tenth  part  <>f  the  sums  received  by  the  Clergy  a* 
tithes.  These  enormous  exactions,  paid  without  any  benefit  in 
return,  were  a  perpetual  burden  upon  ilie  kingdom,  and  impove- 
rished it  in  a  manner  we  cannot  fully  estimate.  To  the  above  par- 
ticulars, must  be  added  the  annual  income  of  the  Bishoprics,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments  held  by  foreigners  who  always 
resided  abroad.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  amount  thus  re- 
ceived by  Italians,  was  luere  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
King's  revenues. 
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Parliament,  and  also  in  the  Convocation,  which  was  a 
sort  of  Parliament  or  Council  of  the  Clergy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  these  arguments  at 
length.  The  doctrine  asserted  by  Papists,  of  superior 
power  being  given  to  St.  Peter,  was  fully  refuted  by 
shewing  that  St.  Paul  claimed  an  equality  with  the  ^ 
ciiief  of  the  Apostles,  whom  he  expresses  to  be  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  not  Peter  alone  ;  and  that  he  with-' 
stood  the  latter  to  the  face,  when  he  considered  him  in 
the  wrong.  (Gal.  ii.  11.)  In  the  text  so  often  quoted, 
"  Thou  art  Peter,"  &c.  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  the  opponents 
of  the  Pope's  supremacy  considered  the  rock  as  referring 
to  the  confession  he  made,  or  to  Christ  himself,  as  the 
only  true  foundation  of  the  Church;  indeed,  if  applied 
to  Peter,  as  a  person,  it  proved  too  much,  as  then  it  must 
also  be  applied  to  the  Popes,  as  individuals,  an  asser- 
tion almost  too  gross  for  the  most  ignorant  to  maintain. 
From  reference  to  the  Fathers,  it  plainly  appeared  that, 
till  the  days  of  Boniface  the  Third,  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  did  not  assume  power 
over  others  in  spiritual  matters;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
days  of  Boniface  the  Eighth,  A.D.  1294,  that  the  Popes 
assumed  temporal  authority  over  Kings  and  Emperors, 
and  maintained,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  Princes 
and  Governors  had  no  power  except  that  which  they  de- 
rived from  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth.  This  power  had 
never  been  readily  submitted  to  in  any  country;  and 
in  England  had  been  frequently  resisted  ;  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  having  restrained  that  very  power;  and 
they  had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
preceding  century.  With  respect  to  the  King's  autho- 
rity in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  they  referred  to  many 
documents  and  evidences;  ajnongst  others,  to  the  letters 
from  the  Popes  to  the  Kings  in  former  limes,  beginning 
with  the  most  ancient  Writing  relative  to  the  Christian 
religio-n  in  Englaud,  in  which  Pope  Eleutherius  twice 
calls  King  Lucius,    "  God's  Vicar  in  his  kinijdom." 

One  thing  especially  deserves  our  notice.  Gardiner, 
Tonstal,  Stokcsly,  and  many  others,  the  strongest  op- 
posers  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  most  violent 
persecutors  of  the  Lollards,  at  that  time  actually  wrote 
and  preached  expressly  against  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  Pope      Gardiner,  in  particular,  wrote  a  book,  enti- 
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lied,  *'  True  Obedience,"  in  whicli  lie  positively  deiires 
hat  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  ever  had  any  power  granted  to 
lini  from  God,  that  he  should  rule  over  Kings  and 
Princes !  This  he  proves  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
iiuthorities  ;  and  Bonner  wrote  a  preface  to  the  book, 
|itrongly  approving  its  contents,  and  expressly  stating 
I  hat  the  controversy  between  the  Kiiigancl  the  Pope  did 
jiot  arise  from  the  King's  marriage,  hut  from  the  tvranny 
irf  the  Pope  ;  whom  he  styles,  *'  a  very  ravening  wolf, 
iressed  in  slieeps  clothinff,  calling  himself  the  servant  of 
l^ervants  !"  Yet  afterwards,  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  these 
Tien  sat  in  judgment,  and  condemned  others  fo**  ob- 
iecting  to  this  authority  !  While  the  Papists  misrepresent 
pranmer  s  proceedings,  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
Jhey  pass  over  in  silence  this  absolute  inconsistency  and 
time-serving  conduct  of  their  Prelatea !  Surely,  they  ought 
Mther  to  admit  their  arguments,  or  disown  their  pro- 
bcedings.  The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  Papal  supre- 
bacy  need  not  seek  for  stronger  arguments  than  those 
bontained  in  the  writings  of  Gardiner  and  Tonstal,  nor 
need  submission  to  Kingly  authority  be  inculcated  more 
fully  and  explicitly  than  in  the  words  of  Stokesly. 

Fox  gives  the  arguments  of  these  Prelates  at  consi- 
derable length,  and  then  adds,  "  Judge  for  thyself,  loving 
reader,  by  these  things,  confessed,  alledged,  allowed, 
proved,  and  contirmed  by  pen,  set  forth  by  words,  de- 
fended, and  by  oath  subscribed  by  these  Bishops  and 
Doctors,  whether  Martin  Luther  himself,  or  any  of  his 
followers,  could  or  did  ever  say  more  against  the  proud 
usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  than  these  men  have 
clone.  If  they  dissembled  otherwise  than  they  meant, 
who  could  dissemble  so  deeply  V  This  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sages for  which  the  Roman  Catholics  never  can  forgive 
flu  honest  Martyrologist ;  and  as  they  cannot  disprove, 
they  bohlly  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  has  written, 
hoping  that  their  readers  will  take  their  assertions  in  pre- 
ference to  examining  into  the  incontestible  evidences  to 
which  Fox  refers,  and  which  place  his  veracity  **  on 
a  rock  that  cannot  be  shaken.'' 

The  adherents  of  the  Pope  became  alarmed  at  these 
proceedings,  particularly  tiie  Monks  and  Friars,  who  pro- 
bably began  to  fear,  that  if  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  renounced,  they  would  be  endangered  ;  and  many  of 
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them  travelled  from  place  to  place,  preaching  vehe- 
mently in  favour  of  the  Pope.  The  Carthusians  dedi- 
cated an  exposition  of  St.  Matthew  to  the  King,  flattering 
him  for  his  learning  and  zeal  for  religion,  telling  him 
"  that  he  was  like  to  an  evangelical  lion,  and  a  mystical 
lion's  whelp,  sent  down  from  heaven  to  hunt  the  heretics." 
Henry,  however,  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  these  flattering 
words  ;  he  proceeded  stedfastly  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes,  and  himself  wrote  a  book  against 
*'  the  tyranny y  and  horrible  impiety  of  the  Pontiff." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  history  of  the 
followers  of  the  truth,  from  the  secular  history  of  these 
times  ;  in  reality,  vve  may  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  these 
events  ;  causing  "  tiie  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.''  To 
put  down  the  power  of  the  Pope,  his  name  was  struck 
aut  of  the  books  used  in  the  Church  Service,  and  the 
Bishops  were  directed  to  cause  more  regular  and  con- 
stant preaching  on  Sundays  and  holidays  than  formerly, 
and  especially  at  Paul's  Cross.  It  was  evident,  that 
bigotted  Papists  would  not  assist  in  this  work ;  thus 
tJiose  who  were  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  more  constantly  employed  than  before,  and' 
the  glad  ti-dings  of  the  Gospel  were  more  freely  declared 
to  the  people.  Schoolmasters  were  ordered  to  instruct 
their  scholars  in  these  principles,  and  books  written  in 
their  defence  were  widely  circulated.*  Dr.  Sampson,  arni 
others,  were  also  encouraged  to  write  against  the  Papal 
authority;  and  the  former  expressly  declared,  that  "there 
was  no  more  mention  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  than  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  These 
measures  also  partly  account  for  the  protection  which 
Latimer,  and  other  known  opponents  to  Papal  supremacy, 
received  from  the  King.  'Phis  protection,  however,  was. 
not  extended  to  all,  for  Stokesly,  and  others,  were  still 
allowed  to  continue  their  cruel  persecutions. 

*  It  is  much  to  be.  regretted  that  many  who  engaj»e  in  the 
odacation  of  youth  do  not  instruct  them  particularly  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  and  inform  tl*em  concerning  tlie  events 
connected  tlierewitli.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  more  attentive  to 
this  point,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  ignorance  on  these  subject* 
vrhich  generally  prevails. 


IHE  LOLLAllDS; 

Or  some   account   of  the    Witnesses  for   the    Truth    in 
England,  between  the  Years  1400  (^  154(5;   and  a  brief 
notice  of  events  connected  ivith  the  early    History  of 
The  Reformation. 


PART  VII. 

Harding  is  detected  reading  a  New  Testament j  and  burned.  —  Frith. — 
His  ar^ments  respecting  the  Sacrament .—  Refuses  to  escape  — Is 
burned  with  Hewet.--  Henry's  Marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn. — The 
Pope's  Supremacy  set  aside.  — The  Maid  of  Kent.— More,  Fisher, 
and  others,  executed  as  Traitors,  for  refusing  to  admit  the  King's 
Supremacy .— Cranmer  preserves  the  Princess  Mary. —  Latimer 
appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester. —  Cromwell  op  pointed  Vicegerent. — 
First  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in  English.  — Ann  Bohyn 
beheaded.  — Joy  «/  the   Papists   on   that   occasion.  —  Tindal  put  to 

1    death. — The  smaller  Monasteries  suppressed. 


Treatment  of  the  Lollards  in  Prison,  (.See  page  ii>2.) 


In  the  history  of  THOMAS  HAUDING,  which 
should  have  been  noticed  before,  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  the  eagerness  with  which  books  of  the  Gos- 
pellers were  sought  for,  and  the  danger  incurred  by 
those  who  possessed  them.  Harding  lived  at  Chcsham, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  was  accused  before  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  at  the  time  Tylsworth  was  burned,  (see 
part  2,  page  36,)  but  was  then  allowed  to  escape,  upon 
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doing  penance ;  among  other  things,  he  was  enjoined 
not  to  leave  his  parish,  except  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
every  year  to  Atheridge. 

During  Easter,  1532,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  engaged  at  the  church  in 
their  superstitious  ceremonies,  Harding  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  and  wandered  alone  into  the  adjoin- 
ing woods,  that  he  might  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  free  from  interruption.  One  of  the  townsmen, 
happening  to  pass  that  way,  saw  him  reading  a  book  of 
devotion,  and  hastened  to  the  officers,  declaring  that  he 
had  seen  Harding  in  the  woods  reading  a  book !  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  they  ran  to  his  house  to 
search  for  books  ;  and,  after  a  close  examination,  they 
found  part  of  an  English  Bible  concealed  under  the 
floor.  This  was  enough  ;  Harding  was  immediately 
appi'ehended,  and  he  and  his  books  were  carried  to 
Bishop  Longland,  at  Wooburn,  who  examined  him  with 
angry  words  rather  than  sound  argument. .  Harding, 
finding  this  to  be  the  case,  said  but  little,  fixing  his 
trust  upon  the^Lord.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Bishop's  prison,  known  by  the  expressive  name 
of  Little  Ease,  where  he  remained  for  S'ome  time; 
when,  being  again  brought  before  Bishop  Longland,  he 
was  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  Roland  Messenger,  Vicar  of  High  Wycombe, 
with  a  charge  to  see  him  burned.  Harding  was  then 
carried  back  to  Chesham,  where  Messenger  preached  on 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  other  similar  points ; 
the  aged  martyr  being  compelled  to  stand  before  the 
preacher  during  the  sermon.  When  it  was  concluded, 
he  was  led  to  the  altar,  and  the  Priest  inquired  whether 
he  believed  that  there  was  any  other  substance  in 
the  sacrament  besides  Christ's  natural  body.  Harding 
replied,  '*  The  articles  of  our  belief  do  teach  us  that  our 
Saviour  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, that  he  suf- 
fered death  under  Pilate,  and  rose  again  the  third  day ; 
that  he  then  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  in  the  glory  of  his  Father." 

This  simple  scriptural  declaration  did  not  accord 
with  the  Popish  idea  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  they 
called  it,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  house  in  the  town,  that 
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he  might  be  ready  to  be  burned  the  next  day.  There 
he  remained  all  night  in  prayer  and  meditation.  The 
next  morning  he  was  led  forth  to  execution,  followed 
by  a  great  crowd  ;  many  of  whom  lamented  his  fate, 
while  some  cruel  persons  rejoiced.  When  chained  to 
the  stake,  Harding  desired  the  people  to  pray  for  him ; 
and  expressing  his  forgiveness  of  all  his  enemies  and 
persecutors,  commended  his  spirit  to  Go&J,  and  suffered 
very  patiently,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
saying,  "  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  After  the  fire  was 
kindled,  one  of  the  by-standers  tlirew  a  billet  athis  head, 
which  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings.  Why  he  did  so,  it  was  hard  to  say,  unless 
it  was  to  procure  the  forty  days  pardon  of  sins  then 
usually  offered  by  proclamation  to  all  who  brought 
faggots  for  the  burning  of  a  heretic  :  many  persons  were 
so  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  to  cause  even  their 
children  to  bring  faggots  on  these  occasions,  that  they 
also  might  partake  of  the  supposed  benefits  thus  offered. 
In  the  evening  a  solemn  service  was  performed,  as  a 
mark  of  rejoicing  for  the  burning  of  this  good  man. 

JOHN  FRITH  was  born  in  Kent,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  eminent  for  learning  ;  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  instructions  of  Tiudal, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

About  the  year  1525,  Cardinal  Wolsey  selected  several 
persons  from  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  other 
places,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  be  members  of  the  college  he  was  then 
building  at  Oxford,  which  is  now  called  Christ  Church. 
Frith  was  one  of  this  number  ;  and  several  of  these  persons 
used  frequently  to  converse  together  upon  the  supersti- 
tious errors  and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  being  reported  to  the  Cardiual,  they  were 
accused  of  heresy,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  under  the 
college,  close  to  the  cellar  where  the  salt  fish  (which  was 
then  much  used  for  food  on  fast  days,)  was  kept.  The 
unwholesomeness  of  the  place,  the  ill  savour  of  the  salt 
fish,  and  their  scanty  diet,  soon  made  them  ill.  After 
having  been  confined  from  February  to  August,  three  of 
the  number  died,  upon  which  the  Cardinal  ordered  thai 
the  others  should  be  treated  with  less  severity.     Frith 
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continued  in  the  University  for  some  time  ;  but  when 
two  of  his  friends,  named  Delaber  and  Garrett,  were 
forced  to  recant,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  depart,  and 
escaped  beyond  sea. 

About  two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  England, 
but  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  displeasure  had  been 
excited  by  Frilh's  treatise  on  purgatory,  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  (part  4,  page  83,)  caused  liim  to  be 
sought  for.  Frith,  for  a  time,  escaped,  by  changing  his 
dress,  and  by  not  continuing  long  in  one  place  ;  but  at 
length  he  was  betrayed  by  a  treacherous  friend,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  tower. 

While  in  confinement,  he  underwent  several  examina- 
tions before  the  Bishops  and  the  Chancellor,  principally 
respecting  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  upon  which  a 
false  friend  obtained  his  opinions  in  writing,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Chancellor.  His  four  principal  arguments 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  That  the  Pope's  opinion 
respecting  the  sacrament,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  necessary  to  be  believed  upon  pain  of  dam- 
nation. 2.  That  as  Christ's  natural  body  was  in  all  re- 
spects like  unto  ours,  sin  only  excepted,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  in  two,  or  many  places  at  once^ 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  body.  3.  Thitt  we  are  not 
to  understand  Christ's  words  by  what  we  may  conceive 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  by  comparing  one 
passage  of  Scripture  with  another.  4.  That  the  manner 
in  which  the  sacrament  is  administered  by  the  Priests,  is 
quite  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  administered  by 
Christ  himself. 

Some  of  his  further  arguments  were,  that  it  was  not 
the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  bread  that  could 
save  us,  but  his  presence  in  our  hearts  by  faith.  That 
the  Patriarchs  of  old  knew  nothing  of  this  belief  in  the 
sacrament,  yet  were  saved  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer;  and 
that  we  were  to  be  saved  by  the  same  faith  as  they,  not  by 
a  different  faith.  That  the  manna  of  old  was  a  figure  of 
Christ,  and  was"  given  to  nourish  the  body,  as  faith  in 
Christ  nourishes  the  soul ;  yet  no  one  ever  said  that  the 
manna  was  the  very  body  of  Christ ;  then,  since  the 
manna  and  the  bread  were  both  figures  of  Christ,  why 
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should  we  be  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  bread  was 
changed  more  than  the  manna?  Frith  also  referred  to 
St.  Augustin,  as  having  expressly  stated,  that  he  did  not 
account  the  sacraments  to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  but 
only  signs  and  tokens,  as  seals  of  God's  promises,  to  stir 
up  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  for  a  bond  of  union  in 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

His  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  are  sound  and  powerful, 
and  caused  Gardiner,  and  others,  to  resolve  upon  his  de- 
struction ;  for  which  purpose,  they  planned  that  Dr.Curwin 
should  mention  Frith  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  King,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  inform 
Henry  that  he  was  kept  in  custody  by  Cromwell,  rather 
for  his  protection,  than  with  any  view  of  punishment. 
Their  plan  succeeded;  and  Henry  ordered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Cromwell,  to  examine  further 
into  the  case,  that  he  might  either  be  brought  to  recant, 
or  be  condemned.  Accordingly,  Frith  was  taken  to 
''Croydon.  The  Archbishop  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen, 
and  an  inferior  attendant,  named  Perlebean,  who  put 
him  on  board  a  wherry,  and  they  rowed  to  Lambeth. 
While  they  were  on  the  water,  the  gentleman  began  to 
€xhort  Frith  to  consider  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and 
not  rashly  cast  himself  away.  He  added,  that  he  was 
sure  the  Archbishop  and  Cromwell  both  wished  to  pre- 
serve his  life,  and  would  do  so  if  they  could  ;  but  if  he 
obstinately  and  openly  adhered  to  his  opinions,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  save  him. 

Frith  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  good  will,  but  told 
him  that  he  could  not  speak  contrary  to  his  conscience. 
That  he  was  fully  prepared  to  defend  his  opinions  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  ?incieni  Yaihers,  so  that  if  they 
condemned  him,  they  ivould  also  condemn  St.  Augustin, 
and  many  of  the  Fathers,  nay,  even  those  who  were 
Bishops  and  Popes  of  Rome  in  the  first  centuries.  He 
also  declared,  that  death  in  this  cause  would  be  prefer- 
able to  life,  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  under  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  conscience,  adding,  **  Almighty  God, 
whose  cause  I  now  defend,  and  not  mine  own,  knoweth 
what  he  hath  to  do  with  his  poor  servant ;  by  his  grace, 
assuredly  I  intend  never  to  start  from  his  cause,  or  other- 
wise relinquish  it    so  long  as  He  gives  me  life." 
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From  Lambetli,  tliey  proceeded  towards  Croydon  on 
foot.  The  gentleman,  still  feeling  much  compassion  for 
Frith,  as  well  as  admiration  for  his  abilities,  consulted 
with  Perlebean,  and  they  agreed  that  when  they  came  to 
Brixton  Hill,  they  would  let  him  escape  among  the  thick 
woods,  which  then  closely  bordered  each  side  of  the  road, 
that  he  might  take  the  nearest  way  into  Kent,  where  his 
friends  resided ;  while  they  would  call  for  assistance,  and 
employ  some  time,  in  pretending  to  search  the  woods 
on  tlie  other  side  towards  Wandsworth,  intending  after- 
wards to  proceed  to  Croydon,  and  say  that  their  prisoner 
had  escaped,  and  they  had  been  unable  to  find  him. 

When  they  came  to  Brixton,  the  gentleman  told  Frith 
what  they  designed,  and  that  he  would  willingly  incur 
the  risk  of  letting  him  go,  rather  than  aid  in  carrying 
him  to  his  death ;  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
adopt  this  plan,  but  in  vain.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
formerly  desired  to  escape,  that  he  might  prosecute  his 
studies  in  the  Scriptures,  but  having  been  now  taken  by 
the  permission  of  God,  awd  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bishops  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  and  having  already 
been  called  to  defend  it,  he  could  not  then  flee,  without 
forsaking  his  God,  and  deserving  eternal  condemnation; 
so  that  if  ihey  left  him,  and  went  on  to  Croydon,  he 
would  follow  them.  He  then  thanked  them  for  their  kind 
intentions,  and  went  forward,  cheerfully  spending  the 
time  "  in  pleasant  and  godly  conversation,"  till  they 
arrived  at  Croydon. 

The  next  day  Frith  was  brought  before  the  Archbishop, 
and  the  other  Prelates,  who  were  joined  in  commission 
with  him  by  the  King's  order,  and  examined  for  a  con- 
siderable time  respecting  his  opinions.  The  particulars 
of  this  examination  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  friends. 
They  first  inquired,'  whether  he  believed  there  was  such 
a  place  as  purgatory,  in  which  the  soul  might  be  cleansed 
from  its  sins  after  this  life  was  over.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  such  a  place,  for  man  was  made 
only  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  first  in  this  life  suff'ered 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  he  layeth  upon  every  child 
that  he  receiveth  ;  as  affliction,  worldly  oppression,  per- 
secution, imprisonment,  <fec.  and,  lastly,  by  the  reward 
of  sin,  even  death  ;  while  the  soul  was  cleansed  by  the 
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vord   of  God,  (John  i.  1.)    which   wv    receive    through 
laith  to  the  i>alvation  hoth  of  body  and  soul  ;  and  unless 
jhey  could   shew   him   u   third    part  of  n.an,  besides  the 
|>ody  and  the  soul,  he  couki  not  berieve  in  purgatory. 
'    With  respect  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  on  being 
lisked  whether  it  was  the  very  body  of  Christ  or  not,  he 
linswered,   referring   them   to   what  St.  Paul  states  in  his 
ppistle   to    the   Corinthians,   adding,  **  Furthermore,   in 
|hat   the  Sacrament  is  distributed,   it  is  Christ's  body, 
iignifying,  that  as  surely  as  the  Sacrament  is  distributed 
jnto   us,  so  surely   is  Christ's  body,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
^)'JSsion  distributed  unto  all  faithful  people.     In  that  it  is 
Ireceived,   it  is  Christ's  body,  signifying  that  as  surely  as 
the  outward  man  receivvth  the  Sacrament  with  his  teeth 
|ind   mouth,   so  doth  the  inward  man,  through  faith,  re- 
ceive Clirist's  body  and  the  fruit  of  his  passion,  and  is  as 
sure  of  it  as  of  the  bread  which  he  eateth," 
I    Being   asked     whether   Christ's    natural    body,    flesh, 
Iblood,  and   bone,   was   not  contained  in  the  Sacrament, 
iand  actually  there   present;  he  said  that  he  could  not 
jthink  it  was.     The  Prelates  then  reasoned  with  him  from 
St.  Augustine    and  Chrysostom  ;  he  met  them  on   their 
'own  ground,  and   plainly  refuted  their  arguments  from 
!the  same  authors,  declaring,  however,  that  he  desired  not 
to  meddle   with  their  belief,    but  only  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  own,  and  adding,  that  the  cause  why   he  was 
in  danger   of  suffering  death   was,  "  Because   I    cannot 
agree  with  the  Divines  and  Prelates,  that  it  is  a  necessary 
article  of  faith,  and   that  we  should  believe,  under  pain 
of  damnation,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  to   be 
changed    into    the   body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  form  and  shape  alone  not  being  changed." 

His  reasonings  from  St.  Augustine  were  so  strong,  that 
some  of  the  Prelates  felt  disposed  to  consider  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  fatlier  as  erroneous,  rather  than  give  up 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome !  It  is  related,  that  after 
the  examination,  as  Craumer  and  Heath  conversed  to- 
gether, the  former  spoke  with  admiration  of  Frith's 
ability,  but  yet  could  not  fully  agree  with  him.  Heath, 
however,  resumed  the  argument,  and  went  over  the 
passages  with  so  much  force,  as  to  leave  the  Archbishop 
nothing  further  to  say,  than  that  he  thought  Heath  would 
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easily  be  brought  to  Frith's  opinions,  while  some  of  the 
Citaplairis  reported  that  Dr.  Heath  was  as  well  able 
to  defend  Frith's  assertions  as  the  Reformer  himself. 

Frith  having  stood  forward  thus  boldly  in  defence  of  his 
doctrines,  Cranmer  could  not  prevent  the  proceedings 
from  going  forward,  although  he  does  not  appear 
himself  to  have  been  a  party  to  his  condemnation.  On 
tiie  20th  of  June,  1533,  Frith  was  brought  before  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln,  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  examined  again  as  to  his  opinions  respecting 
Purgatory  and  the  Sacratnent ;  he  again  stated  his 
views;  and,  refusing  4o  retract  them,  he  was  condem- 
ned to  be  burned.  The  same  hypocritical  expressions 
which  have  already  been  noticed,  were  used  on  this 
occasion ;  but  still  more  fully,  as  the  cruel  Stokesly 
declared  that  he  was  **  following  the  example  of  Christ, 
which  would  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he 
should  be  converted  and  live." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  carried 
Frith  to  Smithfield,  where  he  was  committed  to  the  flames, 
and  suffered  with  constancy  and  courage.  When  the 
faggots  were  kindled,  he  embraced  them,  declaring  how 
readily  he  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the 
doctrines  of  truth,  to  which  that  day  he  gave  a  perfect 
and  firm  testimony  with  his  blood.  His  sufferings  were 
prolonged  by  the  wind  blowing  the  flame  from  him  to 
Hewet,  his  companion,  but  God  gave  him  strength  and 
patience,  so  that  he  rather  rejoiced  that  his  companion's 
pain  was  shortened,  than  complained  of  his  own.  **  This 
truly,"  as  Fox  observes,  **  is  the  power  and  strength  of 
Christ,  striving  and  vanquishing  in  his  saints  ;  may  he 
sanctify  us  with  them,  and  direct  us  in  all  things  to  the 
glory  of  his  most  holy  name.    Amen." 

ANDREW  HEWET  was  a  native  of  Feversham,  and 
an  apprentice  to  a  tailor  in  Watling  Street.  One  Holt, 
who  was  foreman  to  the  King's  tailor,  suspecting  Hewet 
to  be  a  favourer  of  the  Gospel,  entered  into  conversation 
with  hiru  one  day  ;  and,  having  watched  him  to  a  book- 
binder's house,  went  and  informed  the  Bishop's  ollicers, 
who  immediatelysearched  the  house  ;  and  finding  Hewet, 
carried  him  to  prison.  By  means  of  a  friend,  he  procured 
a    file,    and    having  got    rid   of   his  irons,  escaped  from 
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confinement;  but  a  few  months  afterwards,  through  the  in- 
formation of  a  pretended  friend,  he  was  taken  with  another 
man,  named  Tibanld,  also  suspected  of  Lollardy,  at  the 
house  of  one  Chapman.  After  repeated  examinations, 
Tibauld  was  set  at  liberty,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  his  house 
and  land  in  Essex,  the  Bishop  having  prohibited  him 
from  coming  within  seven  miles  of  his  own  home.  Chap- 
man was  confined  five  weeks,  three  of  which  he  was  kept 
in  the  stocks ;  for  the  poor  Lollards  often  experienced  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Apostle  and  his  companion  of  old, 
*•  being  thrust  into  the  inner  prison,  and  having  their 
feet  made  fast  in  the  slocks."     See  Acts  xvi.  24. 

Hewet  was  carried  before  the  Bishops,  and  accused  of 
believing  that  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  after  consecra- 
tion was  only  a  signification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
not  really  the  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  VViien  they  required  him  to  state  how  he 
believed  respecting  the  Sacrament ;  he  answered,  "  Even 
as  John  Frith  doth."  Stokesly  said,  **  Why  Frith  is  a 
heretic,  and  already  condemned  to  be  burned  ;  and  except 
thou  revoke  thine  opinion,  thou  shalt  be  burned  also  with 
him."  His  simple  reply  was,  **  Truly,  I  am  content 
withal."  Upon  which  he  was  sent  to  prison  to  Frith, 
and  burned  with  him. 

When  they  were  at  the  stake.  Dr.  Cook,  a  parish 
Priest,  in  London,  told  the  bystanders  that  they  should 
not  pray  for  them  any  more  than  a  dog!  The  people  were 
indignant  at  hearing  this ;  but  Frith  smiled,  and  prayed 
the  Lord  to  forgive  them.  Thus  these  two  blessed 
Martyrs  committed  their  souls  into  the  hands  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  very  different  manner  in 
which  Cranmer  acted  in  this  matter,  when  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  Warham.  He 
evidently  did  not  join  in  persecuting  the  Lollards  and 
promoters  of  the  Reformation,  but  still  we  must  regret  to 
see  him  in  any  way  countenancing  these  proceedings.  It 
appears  that  Cranmer's  views  at  that  time  were  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  he  then 
was  firm  in  his  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  therefore  regarded  Frith  and  others  as  heretics. 
But  although  he  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  fully  to 
se«    the    doctrines  of  truth   contained    in    the  Gospel, 
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yet  he  had   learned  enough  to  induce  him  to  act  very 
differently  from  the  Popish  Prelates  of  his  day. 

In  May,  1533,  Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  principal  ecclesiastical  authority  in  England, 
declared  Henry's  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  to  have 
been  unlawful,  and  pronounced  a  regular  sentence  of 
divorce.  Henry,  however,  had  not  waited  for  this 
measure;  his  marriage  being  considered  as  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God,  he  accounted  it  null  and  void  of  itself, 
and,  in  the  November  preceding,  he  was  married  to  Ann 
Boleya,  by  Dr.  Rowland  Lee.  Many  historians  have 
stated,  that  Cranmer  was  present  on  this  occasion,  which 
is  incorrect;  as  letters,  and  other  documents  now  in 
existence,  prove  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  King's  mar- 
riage, till  some  time  after  it  had  taken  place.  This  is 
not  a  point  of  much  importance,  but  it  clearly  refutes 
one  of  the  many  slanders  heaped  upon  him  by  Roman 
Catholics,  who  represent  him  as  advising  Henry,  and 
complying,  in  the  most  servile  manner,  with  all  his  wishes 
in  this  affair.  When  the  Pope  found  that  this  sentence  of 
divorce  had  been  given,  he  excommunicated  and  anathe- 
matized Heiiry.  The  Pope's  Bull  tQ-t4» is 'effect  was  pub- 
lished by  his  orders  at  Dunkirk.  Henry  appealed  to  a 
General  Council;  the  negociations  at  Rome  were  again 
resumed,  and  further  proceedings  respecting  this  Bull 
were  suspended  for  a  time. 

In  the  beginning  of  1534,  the  Parliament  again  pe- 
titioned the  King,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Prelates  and  their  officers,  in  calling  men  before  them, 
arid  accusing  them  of  heresies,  but  refusing  to  state 
the  names  of  the  accusers;  obliging  them  to  declare 
their  opinions,  and  then  condemning  them  from  their 
own  words  thus  extorted.  This  and  other  proceedings 
about  that  time,  tended  to  advance  the  King's  design 
of  throwing  off  the  Pope's  authority ;  and  on  the 
20lh  of  March,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Parliament, 
declaring  that  the  King  was  to  be  acknowledged  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  thus,  at 
once,  taking  away  the  power  of  the  Pope.  This  law  also 
declared  that  the  King  might  grant  authority  to  visit 
and  examine  the  abbeys  and  religious  houses;  it  also 
gave  power  to  the   King  and  the  Council  to  reform  all 
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the  abuses  introduced  by  the  Churcb  of  Rome.  But 
still  tlie  erroneous  doctrines  and  false  principles  of  that 
Cliurth  were  maintained  ;  and  allliouiili  Queen  Ann 
Boleyn,  Archbishop  Craumcr,  and  Cromwell,  then  the 
favourite  minister  of  Henry,  were  inclined  to  favour  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  bloody  proceedings  of  Gardiner,  Stokesly,  and  others, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  against  the  Lollards  still 
remained  in  force.  The  statute  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
however,  was  partly  repealed;  and  it  was  also  enacted  that 
heretics  should  not  be  taken  up,  unless  accused  by  two 
witnesses,  and  tliat  they  should  be  tried  in  open  court. 

The  horrible  form  of  cursing  heretics,  which  used  to  be 
read  publicly  four  times  every  year,  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
continued. The  bigotted  Papists  were  much  troubled  at 
these  things,  and  readily  countenanced  any  measures 
which  would  hinder  the  King  from  proceeding  further  in 
this  course.  Among  other  expedients,  they  encouraged 
the  imposture  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  which  began  several 
years  before,  and  may  remind  us  of  some  occurrences 
in  our  own  davs 

Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Barton ;  she  resided  at 
Aldington  in  Kent,  and  appears  to  have  beeii  subject  to 
fits,  during  which  she  was  accustomed  to  utter  many 
unconnected  expressions.  Richard  Masters,  the  Priest 
of  the  parish,  made  use  of  her  to  promote  some  interested 
views  of  his  own,  and  gave  out  that  these  were  divine 
trances,  teaching  her  to  say  that  she  had  received  revela- 
tions from  God.  Dr.  Bocking,  a  Mank  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  Masters;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions 
they  instructed  her  to  say  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had 
promised  that  she  should  be  restored  to  health  by  a 
miracle,  if  she  visited  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  chapel 
at  Court-at-street,  a  place  also  in  Masters'  parish,  on  a 
certain  day.  This  imposture  was  planned  with  a  view 
to  induce  people  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  that  chapel,  and 
make  offerings  to  the  image. 

On  the  appointed  day,  she  went  to  the  chapel,  attended 
by  Masters  and  Bocking,  and  about  two  thousand  persons 
assembled  to  witness  the  miracle.  She  then  tlirew  herself 
into  strange  pestures,  pretending  to  be  grievously  affected ; 
and  after  uttering  many  pious  expressions,  and  declaring 
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that  by  the  Virgin's  coniniand  she  must  become  a  Nun^ 
she  pretended  to  be  restored  to  health  ;  and  the  news  of 
this  wonderful  miracle  was  quickly  noised  abroad  ! 

So  far,  the  imposture  was  comparatively  harmless;  but 
the  designs  of  its  promoters  extended  much  further.  After 
she  had  become  a  Nun,  her  pretended  visions  and  trances 
still  continued ;  she  spolie  much  against  the  "  new 
opinions,"  and  railed  loudly  against  heretics,  prophesying 
of  many  evils  that  should  happen  if  they  were  not  re- 
pressed. Books  were  written,  giving  an  account  of  her 
miracles  and  revelations.  She  was  carried  about  the 
country  from  place  to  place,  and  had  interviews  with" 
the  King,  Bishop  Fisher,  Archbishop  Warham,  and 
others ;  several  of  whom  were  disposed  to  believe  what 
she  said,  particularly  the  Archbishop.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion fully  to  particularize  her  blasphemies  and  impostures ; 
among  them  was  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  Mary 
Magdalen  from  heaven ;  she  also  pretended  to  be  directed 
by  an  angel,  to  order  a  New  Testament  to  be  burnt. 
One  Helen,  of  Tottenham,  was  inclined  to  play  similar 
pranks,  and  pretended  to  have  visions ;  but  these  the 
Maid  of  Kent  declared  to  be  delusions  of  the  devil ! 

Had  she  proceeded  no  further,  all  this  might  have  been 
passed  over,  or  would  have  been  only  slightly  pnnished, 
but  the  imposture  assumed  a  more  serious  shape.  Her 
patrons  persuaded  her  to  say,  it  was  revealed  to  her 
that  if  the  King  persisted  in  seeking  to  be  divorced  from 
his  Queen,  he  should  not  be  King  a  month  longer,  but 
should  "  die  a  villain's  death."  Bishop  Fisher,  and  many 
others,  countenanced  these  declarations,  and  circulated 
them  throughout  the  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  a  Friar,  named  Peto,  preached  before 
the  King  at  Greenwich,  upon  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah 
against  Ahab,  and  denounced  heavy  judgments  upon 
him,  declaring  that  dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  and  other 
similar  expressions.  Henry  bore  this  patiently,  but  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Curwin  to  preach  the  Sunday  following,  who 
justified  the  King's  proceedings,  and  condemned  Peto; 
when  another  Friar,  named  Elston,  interrupted  the 
preacher,  telling  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  li/ing  pro* 
phetSy  and  proceeded  till  the  King  himself  commanded 
him  to  be  silent.     Henry  allowed  these  friars  to  escape 
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at  that  time  with  a  reprimand,  but  was  obliged,  in  the 
following  year,  to  banish  them,  and  the  rest  of  their  order. 
It  was   now  absolutely  necessary  to  interfere ;  and  in 
November,    1533,    the  Nun  and    her  accomplices  were 
taken   up,   and   examined  before  the  Council,  when  they 
confessed   the  whole  imposture ;  and  after  the  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  on  the  following  Sunday,  they  acknowledged 
the  truth  before  all   the  congregation.     They  were  then 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  they  remained  for  some 
months,  till  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  when  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  proceed  further  against  the  conspira- 
tors, as  reports  favourable  to  the  Nun  and  her  revelations 
were  still  circulated.  Barton,  and  six  of  her  confederates, 
were  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Tyburn ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  with  five  others,  were  found 
guilty  of  misprision  (or  concealment)    of  treason,   and 
condemned  to  imprisonment ;   but  the  inferior  actors  in 
this    imposture    were    pardoned    at   the    intercession    of 
Queen  Ann.    It  was  also  discovered  that  the  letter  of 
Mary  Magdalen,  above  mentioned,  was  written  by  one 
Hankerst,  of  Canterbury,  and  that  a  door,  between  the 
chapel  and  her  room  in  the   nunnery  in  that  city,  which 
was    reported  to  have   been  opened    by  a  miracle,  was 
contrived  for  baser  ends  ;  but  we  will  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject of  these  pretended  miracles  any  further.    We  must, 
however,  notice  that  the  Nun  and  her  accomplices  are 
called  Martyrs  by  Sanders,  the  Popish  historian  of  those 
times.    Such  are  many  individuals  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  the  Romish  Marty  rology;  akhough  they  suffered 
for  their  crimes,  and  political  offences,  not  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.    Widely,  indeed,  do  such  martyrs 
differ  from  those  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
work,  against  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  nothing  could 
be  objected,  except  that,  like  the  Apostle,  *'  After  the 
way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worshipped  they  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
law  and  in  the  Prophets,  exercising  themselves  to  have 
always   a  conscience  void   of  offence  toward  God  and 
toward  men." 

These  details  are  given  the  more  fully,  as  they  remind 
us  of  some  of  the  pretended  miracles  and  prophecies  of 
the  present  day.     It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say,  that 
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the  false  miracles  of  our  times  do  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  any  political  operations ;  whether  the 
prophecies  are  equally  blameless,  those  can  best  judge 
who  have  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
circulated. 

An  oath,  promising  obedience  to  the  King  instead  of 
the  Pope,  and  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Ann  Boleyn,  was  now  required,  and 
generally  taken  without  reluctance  or  scruple.  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  many  others,  who  afterwards  again  became 
the  strongest  advocates  for  the  power  of  the  Pope,  took 
this  oath  without  hesitation.  A  few  individuals,  however, 
refused  ;  they  were  proceeded  against  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  ;  but  we  must  again  remark,  that 
they  did  not  suffer  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics; 
for  their  religion,  as  we  have  seen,  still  remained  the 
only  one  tolerated  in  the  kingdom ;  but  they  were  con- 
sidered as  guilty  of  a  political  offence  in  refusing  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  King's  authority,  instead  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  on  that  ground  aloney  suffered  th*? 
sentence  of  the  law. 

Among  this  number,  were  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  formerly  Chancellor  of  England,  two 
eminent  characters,  who  had  bitterly  persecuted  the 
Lollards,'^  and  the  promoters  of  "  new  opinions."  They 
now,  in  their  turn,  tasted  the  cup  of  suffering.  Both  had, 
in  so>ne  degree,  countenanced  the  imposture  of  tlve  Nua 
of  Kent,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  im* 
plicated  deeply  in  the  conspiracy.  They  refused  to  take 
the  oath  above  mentioned,  and  were  attainted  expressly 
on  that  account,  and  beheaded  in  1535.  The  Prior,  and 
some  Monks  of  the  charter-house,  were  also  executed  as 
traitors  for  the  same  cause,  with  others  who  were  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  King. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  dwelt  much  upon  the 
abilities,  learning,  and  integrity  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
we  should  do  wrong  not  to  admit  his  excellence  in  all 
these  respects,  and  that,  in  understanding  and  philosophy, 
he  undoubtedly  exceeded  most  of  the  learned  men  of  that 
day ;  yet  such  is  the  infatuating  effect  of  Popish  princi- 

•  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  in  which  he  styles 
himself  "  the  scourge  of  heretics," 
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)lcs,  that  even  this  man,  in  many  respects  justly  styled 
*  great,"  most  cruelly  persecuted  the  poor  Lollards,  and 
)rocecded  against  them  with  a  degree  of  violence,  craft, 
ind  injustice,  which  he  would  have  abhorred  in  matters 
►f  a  civil  nature.  As  Burnet  observes,  "  It  cannot  be 
iccounted  for  but  by  charging  it  on  the  intoxicating 
rliarms  of  that  religion,  that  can  darken  the  clearest  un- 
lerstandings,  and  corrupt  the  best  natures."  When 
ve  find  Sir  Thomas  More  acting  in  this  manner,  what 
onfidence  can  we  feel  in  all  the  knowledge  and  philo- 
ophy  of  the  present  day,  if  the  mind  is  not  enlightened 
)y  divine  truth  ? 

Hereagain  the  reader  will  observeacircumstance,  which 
trongly  shews  the  Christian  conduct  of  Cranmer.  Sir 
Phomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  offered  to  consent  to 
'  the  succession,"  or  admit  Henry's  marriage  with  Queen 
>atherine  being  declared  void,  but  refused  to  take  the 
)ath  against  the  Pope's  supremacy.  When  ihey  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ::«.bout  to  be  tried  for  higli 
reason  against  the  King's  authority,  Cranmer  wrote  to 
I)romwell,  strongly  urging  him  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
VIore  and  Fisher  were  willing  to  do.  Surely,  this  was  a 
)roof  of  his  attention  to  the  command,  '•  Love  your 
'nemies."     Cranmer's  intreaties,  however,  were  in  vain. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  manner  of  death  by 
*hich  these  individuals  sutFered :  they  suffered  the 
)unishment  inflicted  upon  traitors,  instead  of  being 
turned  as  heretics.  Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  they 
vere  not  put  to  death  for  their  religion.  They  were  tried 
iiid  condemned,  not  by  the  Bisho-ps  and  their  officers,  but 
)y  the  Judges,  upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  after  having 
)een  arraigned  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  having 
Headed  not  guilty  to  their  indictment^  which  set  forth 
hat  they  denied  the  King's  supremacy.  These  circum- 
tances  all  indicate  their  case  to  be  widely  different  from 
hat  of  the  Lollards.  Yet  the  Papists  record  them  as 
nartyrs  for  their  religion  !  As  Fox  observes,  **  In  the 
^ope's  kingdom  they  may  go  for  martyrs,  seeing  they 
lied  in  his  cause,  but  assuredly  in  Christ's  kingdom 
hey  will  not  be  accounted  as  such.'' 

These  remarks  are  not  made  with  any  design  to  speak 
ightly  of  their   sufferings,  which  doubtless    were  cruel 
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and  severe,"  and  such  as  we  rejoice  the  Roman  Catho- 
lies  have  long  been  protected  from ;  but  it  is  right 
expressly  to  point  out  that  they  suffered  as  political,  not 
as  religious  offenders.  In  fact,  Henry's  quarrel  with 
Rome  was  against  the  Pope,  not  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  to  the  errors  of  which  he  continued 
firmly  attached.  Of  this  he  gave  a  strong  proof,  when, 
early  in  1535,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  threatening 
death  without  mercy  to  all  who  denied  or  disputed  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  any  other  of  the  doc- 
trines, rites,  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such 
as  holy  bread,  holy  water,  processions,  kneeling  and 
creeping  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  and  similar  super- 
stitions. Several  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  committed  to 
the  flames  about  this  time ;  and  the  Popish  religion 
still  maintained  its  ground  in  England,  excepting  that  the 
violence  of  persecution  was  a  little  abated  by  the  influence 
of  Queen  Ann,  assisted  by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell. 

We  also  find  that  Cranmer  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
Princess  (afterwards  Quern  Mary).  Blindly  attached 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  she  refused  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  her  incensed  father  would  have  sent  her 
to  the  Tower  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  as  a  subject,  had 
not  Cranmer  interfered,  and  persuaded  him  to  the  con- 
trary. Yes,  reader,  the  Moody  Queen  Mary  owed  her 
life  to  Cranmer,  and^  as  a  reward,  she  ordered  him  to 
he  burnt  alive!  Popish  writers  conceal  this  fact  when 
they  talk  about  Cranmer  ;  for  they  cannot  shew  such  con- 
duct as  hers  in  any  advocates  of  the  Reformation.  Henry 
gave  way  to  Cranmer's  intreatics  in  behalf  of  the 
Princess,  but  warned  him  that  he  would  one  day  suffer 
for  his  kindness.  Cranmer  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
such  a  result  was  probable,  but  the  Christian  feelings 
by  which  his  conduct  was  governed  prevailed. 

About  this  time,  Latimer  and  Shaxton  were  promoted 
to  the  Bishopricks  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury,  which 
liad  been  held  by  Campeggio  and  Ghinucii,  two  Italian 
Prelates,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently neglected  the  dioceses  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  conduct  of  their  successors  was  very  difl'crent. 
Latimer,  in  particular,  was  remarkable  for  his  care  in 
preaching  and  visiting  every  part  of  his  diocese,  earnestly 
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Tying  to  reform  whatever  was  arniss.  Although  advanced 
n  life,  he  travelled  continually  from  place  to  place, 
eaching,  exhorting,  and  preaching,  to  the  utmost  of 
lis  ability.  These  journies  were  mostly  performed  on 
oot,  with  few  attendants,  in  a  plain  dress,  with  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  a  New  Testament  hanging  to  his  girdle. 
IVherever  he  went,  he  preached  to  the  people,  and  if  he 
'ound  a  number  assembled  together,  and  no  church  at 
land,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  to  them  in  any  place 
vhich  offered,  and  sometimes  used  a  hollow  tree  for  a 
)ulpit. 

As  matters  then  stood,  he  could  not  entirely  put  away 
he  Popish  ceremonies,  but  he  endeavoured  to  restrain 
he  abuses  which  were  usual  with  respect  to  thera. 
Phus,  not  being  able  to  forbid  the  use  of  holy  bread  and 
loly  water,  he  instructed  his  Clergy  to  prevent  the  su- 
)erstitious  abuse  of  then),  and  when  giving  holy  water, 
hey  were  to  say  to  the  people — 

Remember  your  promise  in  baptism ; 
Christ's  mercy  and  blood  shedding; 
By  whose  most  holy  sprinkling, 
Of  all  your  sins  you  have  free  pardoning. 

When  giving  holy  bread,  they  were  to  use  these 
ivords: — 

Of  Christ's  body  this  is  a  token, 
Which  on  the  cross  for  our  sins  was  broken ; 
Wherefore  of  your  sins  you  must  be  forsakers. 
If  of  Christ's  death  ye  will  be  partakers. 

Latimer,  as  a  Bishop,  was  obliged  to  attend  the 
Parliament  and  the  Convocation,  but  he  always  avoided 
meddling  in  state  affairs,  and  never  staid  in  London 
longer  than  he  could  help.  Once  he  was  in  town  on 
Sew  Year's  Day,  at  which  season  it  was  customary  for 
he  Bishops  and  nobility  then  at  court,  to  make  presents 
to  the  King ;  some  of  the  former  gave  considerable  sums 
►f  money,  in  proportion  to  their  expectations,  but  Lati- 
ner's  gift  was  more  simple,  and  highly  characteristic  of 
limself.  It  was  a  New  Testamtnty  with  a  leaf  doubled 
iown  at  Hebrews  xiii.  4.  "  Whoremongers  and  adul- 
erers  God  will  judge  \" 
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We  do  not  find  that  Henry's  vvralh  was  excited  at  the 
honest  faithfulness  of  Latimer ;  and,  when  shortly  after 
he  was  accused  by  Gardiner  of  having  preaclied  a  sedi- 
tious sermon  at  court,  the  King  sternly  required  Latimer 
to  answer  this  accusation  ;  he  replied,  stating  that  he  had 
not  sought  to  preach  before  the  King,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  give  place  to  others  who  might  be  appointed  ; 
**  but,"  added  he,  "  if  your  Grace  allow  me  to  preach,  I 
would  desire  to  have  leave  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and 
frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my  audience  !"  The  truth 
prevailed;  God  directed  the  King's  heart ;  he  approved 
the  integrity  of  Latimer,  and  turned  the  discourse  to 
another  subject. 

The  Papists,  as  may  be  supposed,  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  troubling  this  good  man,  and  even  made  ballads 
upon  him,  one  of  w  hich  has  been  preserved ;  the  burden 
of  some  of  the  verses  is,  *'  Wherefore  it  were  a  pity  thou 
shouldest  die  for  cold  !"  A  charitable  intimation  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  see  him  committed  to  the  flames ! 

Cromwell  was  appointed  the  King's  Vicegerent  or  re- 
presentative, in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church.  He 
was  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  noble  qualities,  and  had 
been  a  faithful  servant  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose 
cause  he  advocated  to  the  last ;  and  at  a  time  when 
Gardiner  forsook  his  master,  although  under  greater 
otbligations.  While  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Cromwell 
gave  some  pleasing  instances  of  generosity  and  gratitude 
towards  those  who  assisted  him  when  poor  and  unknown. 
He  was  a  firm  friend  to  Cranmer,  and  earnestly  promoted 
the  Reformation,  but  was  seduced  by  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  this  world  ;  and,  in  common  with  all  who 
seek  for  satisfaction  therein,  he  found  them  "  perish  in 
the  using." 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  first  entire  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  in  the  English  language.  Cranmer  put 
forward  this  important  work,  as  soon  as  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  it  was  for  a  time 
delayed  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Popish  Prelates 
towards  the  work.  Among  other  objections,  they  urged 
that  all  the  troubles  and  extravagant  opinions  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Germany  arose  from  the  *'  indiscreet  use" 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  the  same  cause  they  imputed 
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e  blasphemous  opinions  held  by  some  Hollanders,  who 
?re  burned  in  the  preceding  year. 

When   Craniiier  had   procured  the    Kind's  permission 

print  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  divided  the 
ew  Testament  into  nine  parts,  and  sent  one  to  each  of 
e  nine  best  Greek  scholars  in  the  kingdom;  when 
anslated,  each  part  was  sent  to  one  of  the  Bishops  for 
lamination.  Eight  complied  with  this  request,  but 
okesly  returned  his  part  (the  Acts  of  the  Apostles), 
ith  an  angry  message,  that  he  disapproved  allowing  the 
?ople  to  read  the  Scriptures,  which,  he  said,  would  lead 
to  damnable  errors,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
hurch.    The  Archbishop,  having  expressed  his  surprise 

such  an  answer,  one  of  the  by-standers,  named  Lavvney, 
rmerly  a  fellow  prisoner  with  Frith,  said,  "  I  can  tell 
mr  Grace  why  my  Lord  of  London  will  not  bestow  any 
hour  or  pains  on  this  work.  Your  Grace  knoweth  well 
lat  his  portion  is  a  piece  of  the  New  Testamcnty  but  he, 
;ing  persuaded  that  Christ  has  bequeathed  him  nothing 

his  Testament,  thought  it  mere  madness  to  bestow  any 
hour  or  pains  where  no  gain  was  to  be  gotten.  And 
jsides  this,  it  is  the  **  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  who  were 
)or  simple  fellows,  and  therefore  my  Lord  of  London 
sdained  to  have  to  do  with  any  of  them."  The  publi- 
ition  of  this  version  was  thus  delayed  for  nearly  three 
lars.  • 

Meanwhile,  Coverdale  published  an  edition,  which  most 
robably  was  printed  at  Zurich ;  it  was  dedicated  to 
enry,  from  whence  we  may  suppose  that  the  King  had 
len  allowed  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  the  English 
nguage.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case  from 
e  following  passage  in  a  nianuscript  Manual  of  Devo- 
^n  given  by  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  to  her  maids  of  honour  : 
Grant  us,  most  merciful  Father,  this  one  of  the  greatest 
fts  that  ever  thou  gavest  to  mankind,  the  knowledge  of 
\y  holy  willy  and  the  glad  tidittgs  of  our  salvation,  this 
•eat  while  oppressed  with  the  tyranny  of  thy  adversary 
f  Rome,  and  kept  close  under  his  Latin  letters,  (the 
atin  Bible)  and  now  at  length  promulgated,  published, 
id  set  at  liberty  by  the  grace  poured  into  the  heart  of 
ur  Prince." 

Coverdale's  edition  of  the  Bible  had  scarcely  leftthe 
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press,  when  Queen  Ann  was  no  more.  She  was  beheade( 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1536,  having  been  condemned  b; 
the  House  of  Peers  on  the  13th  upon  a  charge  of  higl 
treason,  for  having  been  unfaithful  to  the  King.  Romai 
Catholic  historians  have  asserted  her  guilt  in  the  stronges 
terms,  while  Protestant  vvriters  have  generally  coii 
sidered  her  to  have  been  falsely  accused.  She  wrote  i 
letter  to  the  King,  asserting  her  innocence,  which  sh 
maintained  to  the  last ;  and,  as  Speiman  observes,  th 
only  shadow  of  evidence  against  her  *•  was  the  alledgei 
oath  of  a  woman  who  was  dead."  She  appears  to  hav 
fallen  a  victim  to  Popish  machinations ;  but  the  bes 
proof  of  her  innocence  is  the  fact  that,  the  day  afte 
her  execution,  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour.*  Thu 
perished  Ann  Boleyn,  who  was  a  main  instrument,  in  th 
hands  of  God,  for  promoting  the  Reformation ;  whei 
death  approached,  she  appears  to  have  been  supports 
by  the  doctrines  of  truth,  and  her  last  words  were,  "  T 
Christ  1  commend  my  soul." 

The  Roman  Catholics  rejoiced  much  at  her  deatE 
for  they  considered  her  the  principal  cause  of  the  King 
throwing  off  the  papal  authority;!  and  her  influence  wa 

*  The  Queen  having  been  induced  to  confess  a  promise  of  inai 
riage  to  another  person  before  she  was  married  to  the  Ring,Cranme 
who,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  directed  to  sit  as  judgi 
was  obliged,  by  the  laws  then  in  force,  to  pronounce  her  union  wit 
the  King  to  be  invalid.  Some  historians  remark  that  she  had  bee 
sentenced  to  be  burned  or  beheaded,  as  the  King  might  direct 
and  that  to  avoid  the  more  painful  death,  she  was  probably  induce 
to  make  this  confession,  which  afforded  ground  for  a  divorce. 

t  Nor  was  this  idea  confined  to  our  country,  or  to  those  time 
When  Dr.  Brydone  visited  Sicily  in  the  year  1770,  one  of  the  pes 
sants  who  lived  near  Mount  Etna,  (the  famous  burning  mountain 
told  him  that  he  recollected  very  well,  having  heard  many  ol 
people  say  that  the  English  had  a  Queen  who  had  burnt  in  tbi 
mountain  for  many  years  past,  and  they  supposed  the  English  visite 
the  place  from  devotion,  or  respect  to  her  memory.  The  Doctt 
inquired  the  name  of  this  Queen,  upon  which  the  people  said  ii 
knew  much  better  than  they,  but  at  length  told  him  her  name  wz 
Anna,  that  she  was  wife  to  a  King  who  had  been  a  Christian,  an 
that  she  made  him  a  heretic,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  I 
burn  for  ever  in  Mount  Etna,  The  Doctor  asked  if  her  husban 
was  there  also.  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  peasant,  "  and  all  h 
heretic  subjects  too;  and  if  you  are  of  that  number,  you  need  nc 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  thither,  (alluding  to  his  visit  to  tl 
mountain,)  you  wilt  be  sure  of  it  at  last  |" 
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^ays  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Reformers;  so  that  few 
?re  burned  while  she  was  Queen.  Cardinal  Pole  wrote 
the  King,  congratulating  him  upon  having  got  rid  of 
is  *•  domestic  evil,"  from  whom  had  *'  descended  all 
wrders,''  as  he  styled  the  restraints  imposed  on  the 
rruptions  of  the  Papists,  who  now  proceeded  with 
eater  activity.  Soon  after  her  death,  the  *•  Parson  of 
3thHeld  was  accused  of  preaching  against  the  Sacra- 
;nt  of  the  Altar,  and  of  saying  "  that  our  Lady  was  not 
jeen  of  heaven,  but  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  that  she 
uld  do  no  more  for  us  than  another  woman."  Several 
hers  of  the  Clergy,  and  even  Barlow,  the  Bishop  of 
.  David's,  were  accused  of  similar  expressions;  and  all 
loks  written  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
?re  again  sought  for,  and  seized. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  hatred  of  the  Roman 
itholics  towards  Tindal,  for  his  version  of  the  New 
istaiueiit,  and  his  tracts  against  the  errors  of  the 
Hirch  of  Rome.  In  the  year  1334,  he  published  a  new 
d  more  correct  edition  of  the  Testament,  and  was  pro- 
eding  in  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The 
iuiish  Prelates,  however,  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
s  labours,  and  sent  a  person  named  Henry  Phillips  to 
:itwerp,  who  got  introduced  to  Tindal,  and  became 
timately  acquainted  with  him.  Having  arranged  his 
fasures,  Phillips  betrayed  the  Reformer  into  the  hands 
the  Emperor's  officers,  who  took  him  to  the  castle  of 
llefort,  where  he  was  confined  nearly  two  years. 
The  Englislj  merchants  residing  at  Antwerp  exerted 
emselves  in  his  behalf;  they  procured  letters  from  Lord 
•omwell,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  others,  to  the 
)urt  of  Brussels,  soliciting  his  release  ;  and  employed 
le  of  their  number,  named  Poyntz,  in  this  business. 
e  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  Phillips  again  interfered, 
id  accused  Poyntz  of  heresy.  He  was  arrested  ;  and, 
th  some  difficulty,  escaped  by  night  to  Antwerp.  After 
veral  examinations,  Tindal  was  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
id  sentenced  to  die.  Being  brought  to  the  place  of 
ecution,  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt.  When 
stened  to  the  stake,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes !" 
Thus  died  William  Tindal,  in  the  year  1536,  after  an 
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imprisonment  of  a  year  and  a  half;  during  which,  his  ii 
structions  were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  the  keep< 
of  the  prison,  and  some  of  his  family.  Even  the  Proci 
rator  General  of  the  Emperor,  who  conducted  th 
prosecution  against  him,  admitted  that  he  was  a  learne( 
good,  and  godly  man.  His  translation  of  the  Old  Te 
lament  was  revised  and  completed  under  the  direction  ^ 
Archbishop  Cranmer ;  from  this  version  was  taken  tl 
book  of  Psalms,  which  is  contained  in  the  book  ( 
Common  Prayer.*  We  may  conclude  this  brief  accoui 
of  Tindal  with  the  following  extract  from  one  of  h 
letters  to  Frith  :  **  1  call  God  to  record  against  the  d? 
we  shall  appear  before  our  Lord  Jesus,  fo  give  a  reel 
oning  of  our  doings,  that  I  never  altered  one  syllable  ( 
God's  word  against  my  conscience,  nor  would  do  so  tli 
day,  if  all  that  is  in  earth,  whether  it  be  honour,  pie; 
sure,  or  riches,  might  be  given  to  me." 

The  King  was  now  actively  engaged  in  suppressing  tl 
lesser  Monasteries  «nd  Abbeys,  whose  respective  revenue 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The; 
establishments,  amounting  in  number  to  three  hundred  an 
seventy-six,  were  suppressed  by  an  act  passed  in  tl 
month  of  April,  on  account  of  the  wicked  lives  of  the 
inmates,  a  full  report  of  which  was  made  to  the  Parli 
ment;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  probably  shared  the  fa 
of  other  similar  documents,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  rei^ 
of  Queen  Mary  by  Bonner  and  his  associates;  a  few  fra, 
meuts,  however,  remain. t  The  details  of  these  pr 
ceedings   are   fully   given    in    most   of   the    histories  ( 

*  A  modern  Roman  Catholic  writer  has  borne  the  fbliowing  h 
timony  respecting  Tindal's  translation  :  he  says,  "  Thor.gh  it  is  f 
from  a  perfect  translation,  yet  few  first  translations  will  be  foiu 
preferable  to  it." 

t  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Bonner,  Cole,  and  Martin,  we 
appointed  commissioners,  with  power  to  examine  the  records 
the  preceding  reigns,  to  search  for  all  things  wliicli  were  doi 
against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  or  concerning  the  examiiiatio 
of  the  AbbeySj-that  "  further  orders  might  be  given  about  them 
Many  important  documents  were  thus  destroyed  ;  for,  as  Burn 
says,  "  lest  they  should  have  been  afterwards  confessors,  it  w 
resolved  they  should  then  be  martyrs."  Some  documenta,  he 
ever,  escaped  this  destruction,  and,  by  a  singular  oversight,  tl 
commission  itself  was  allowed  to  remain  ! 
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England  ;  it  may,  however,  b-e  here  remarked,  that  the 
fope,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  had  set  Henry  an  example 
or  this  work,  having  suppressed  forty  Monasteries,  to 
ncrease  the  revenues  of  the  Cardinal's  new  College  at 
Oxford,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  disputes 
between  Henry  and  the  Court  of  Rome. 

Roman  Catholics  have  often  asserted,  that  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  poor  in  England  is  owing  to  the  Refor- 
natioii.  This  statement  has  been  repeated  by  Pro- 
:«stant  writers,  who  ought  to  have  known  better;  and  the 
'alsehood  is  unblushingly  dwelt  upon  by  others,  whose 
)bject  is  any  thing  except  relating  the  truth.  In  this 
lase  the  Papists  nuist  allow  Coverdale  to  be  an  unpre- 
judiced witness,  as  he  wrote  long  before  such  assertions 
ivere  made,  and  he  bids  his  reader  "  lift  up  his  eyes 
uid  see  how  great  a  multitude  of  poor  people  run  through 
every  town."  But  other  and  stronger  authority  may  be 
referred  to,  such  as  even  Roman  Catholics  cannot  dis- 
avow. Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  work  called  Utopia, 
jpeaks  of  the  increase  of  beggary,  and  states  that  many 
persons,  and  among  them  the  wealthy  Abbots  themselves, 
had  converted  large  tracts  into  sheep  walks,  for  the  pro- 
fit of  the  wool ;  destroying  houses,  ruining  towns,  and 
suffering  the  churches  alone  to  remain  as  a  shelter  for  the 
sheep. 

As  a  remedy.  Sir  Thomas  proposed  that  '*  the  beggars 
ihould  be  placed  in  the  convents  of  the  Benedictine 
Monks,  since  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
advance  of  those  wealthy  Abbeys  that  the  number  of  beg- 
gars so  much  increased."  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  great  increase  of  beggars,  and  the  progressive  im- 
poverishment of  the  land,  here  mentioned,  took  place  before 
the  Reformation.*  This  statement  is  also  contirmed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1534,  nearly  six 
years  before  the  tinal  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  ;  it 
attributes  the  increase  of  the  poor  to  the  same  causes  as 
tliose  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  says,  they 
are  thereby  "  driven  to  fall  to  theft,  to  the  utter  de- 
struction and  desolation  of  the  realm."  We  may  also  refer 
to  *•  The  Supplication  of  the  Beggars,'^  (see  page  81.) 

*  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  the  "  Utopia"  in  the  year  15 IG,  before 
the  Reformation  commenced. 
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It  is  evident  that  uionasteries  and  abbess  will  always 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  live  in  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  Tiiis  is  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  at  the  present  day.  Wherever  these  establish- 
ments are  numerous,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  multitudes  of 
beggars  are  fbund,  far  beyond  what  we  in  this  country 
should  suppose. 

Had  these  establishments  been  well  conducted,  the 
«vil  possibly  might  have  been  less;  and  Cranmer  strongly 
urged  that  their  revenues  might  be  applied  to  cha- 
ritable purposes ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  views 
of  Henry  and  his  courtiers,  neither  could  the  sys- 
tem be  reformed,  as  many  have  imagined,  and  in 
the  state  in  which  it  then  existed,  it  produced  the 
worst  effects.  A  late  writer  says,  "  Tolerated  upon 
their  then  present  footing,  those  establishments  could 
not  be.  They  were  the  strong  holds  of  Popery,  the 
manufactories  of  Romish  fraud,  the  nurseries  of  Romish 
superstition.  If  religion  was  to  be  cleared  from  the 
gross  and  impious  fables  with  which  it  was  well  nigh 
smothered  ;  if  the  errors  and  practices  which  had  cor- 
rupted it  were  to  be  rooted  out;  if  the  scandalous  abuses 
connected  with  the  belief  of  purgatory  were  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  if  the  idolatrous  worship  of  saints  were  to  be 
forbidden ;  if  Christianitt/  and  not  Monkery  was  to  be 
tiie  religion  of  the  land  ;  then  a  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  monasteries  was  necessary.  St.  Fran- 
cis, Sr.  Dominic,  and  their  fellows,  must  dislodge,  with 
all  their  trumpery,  and  the  Legendary  give  place   to  the 

Let  us  bless  God  that  it  did  give  place ;  we  are  no 
longer  told  that  we  cannot  hope  for  salvation  unless  a 
Priest  absolve  us  from  our  sins,  or  unless  we  are  buried 
in  the  garments  of  a  Monk  ;  but  the  way  of  salvation  is 
pointed  out  to  every  one,  even  by  faith  in  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whose  gracious  words 
are  set  before  us,  **  Come  unto  ME  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 


THE  LOLLARDS ; 

Or  some   Account  of  the    Witnesses  for   the    Truth  in 
England^  between  the  Years  1400  ^  154C;  xcith  a  brief 
notice  of  events  connected  with  the  early  History  of 
The  Reformation. 


PART  VIII. 

Proceedings  in  the  Convocation.— Articles  agreed  vpon,  to  concili-Ae 
the  Papists  and  the  Reformers, — unsatisfactory  to  both  parties. — 
Purgatory. —  Insurrections  excited  by  the  Romish  Clergy.—  Crunmer 
completes  his  truJislatiun  of  the  Bible.—  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 
— Dissolution  of  the  larger  Monasteries. —  The  frauds  and  rices 
cf  the  Monastic  orders.— Thomas  a  BeckeVs  Shrine.— Relics. — 
Modern  Relics. — Pilgrimages. — Images  destroyed.  — Three  men 
hanged  for  burning  an  image  a  few  years  before. — Blood  of  Ilules. — 
Friur  Forrest.— Observations  on  the  late  Bull  vf  the  Fope.-^ 
Jubilees.—  Some  particulars  respecting  them. 


Pilgrims  visiting  the  slnine  of  a  Popish  Saint.  (See  page  179J 


In  the  convocation  of  the  Clergy,  which  met  June  21, 
1536,  the  Lord  Cromwell  presided  as  the  King's  Vice- 
gerent in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Dr.  Gwent  produced 
a  list  of  dangerous  errors,  and  damnable  heresies,  as  he 
termed  them,  which  he  said  were  publicly  preached  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  required  that  greater 
care  should  be  taken  to  stop  these  proceedings.     In  this 

[Lollards,  Part  8]  H 

(Entered  at  SlfUioners'  Hall.) 
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list  are  enumerated  some  erroneous  opinions  which  were 
falsely  imputed  to  the  Lollards,  as  well  as  to  the  German 
Reformers,  but  it  also  includes  others  which  were  op- 
posed to  those  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
have  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  as  purgatory,  transub- 
stantiation,  and  pardons;  also  other  ceremonies  of  human 
invention,  such  as  pilgrimages,  processions,  holy  water, 
hallowed  oil  and  bread,  blessed  candles,  &c.*  This 
proves  that  the  doctrines  of  truth  were  spreading  more 
widely  ;  we  may  also  remark  that  although  the  Clergy 
had  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  they  still 
were  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  every  other 
respect ;  and  it  plainly  shews  that  Henry's  divorce,  and 
his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  although,  througli  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  the  means  of  promoting  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  not  of  themselves  the  cause.  The  Clergy 
of  the  northern  counties  were  particularly  inimical  to  the 
doctrines  complained  of. 

The  contest  between  truth  and  error  nov/  became  more 
violent;  the  Bishops  were  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Cranmer,  Goodrich,  Latimer,  Shaxton,  and  others,  were 
opposed  to  Stokesly,  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  Lee,  and  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Rome.  Their  Clergy  were  also  divided,  and  similar  dis- 
putes prevailed  among  the  laify.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
Cromwell  declared  to  the  Convocation  the  King's  plea- 
sure, that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  should 
be  reformed  by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  adding,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  refer  to  the  decrees  of  Popes,  rather  than  to 
the  Scriptures  from  whence  their  authority  was  said  to  be 
derived.  This  was  a  great  step  towards  reformation ; 
and  we  may  readily  perceive  that  the  King's  having  re- 
nounced the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  led  to  this  desira- 
ble result.  Cromwell's  own  opinions  were  further  proved 
by  his  introducing  to  the  Convocation  Alexander  Aiesse, 
a  Scotchman  of  learning  and  piety,  protected  by  Cran- 
mer, who  addressed  the  Assembly  at  considerable  length, 
proving  to  them  that  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
were  the  only  Sacraments  instituted  by  Christ.     Stokesly 

*  These  and  other  ceremonies,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  derived  from  the  rites  with  which  the  ancient  heathens  wor- 
shipped their  Deities.  The  read<-r  will  find  this  subject  ably 
treated  in  "  Tracts  on  some  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome^*  by  the 
Rev,  G.  Hamilton. 
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replied  in  a  long  discourse,  in  wliicli  he  shewed  himself 
belter  informed   in    the   learning  of  the  schools  and  the 
canon  law,  than  in  the  Scriptures.     Others  also  spoke; 
I  among  them  was  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  declared, 
that  the  world   would  no  longer  be  deceived  by  "  the 
sophisticated    stuff  formerly    taught    by    the   [Romish] 
Clergy;"  adding,  that  all  nations  were  now  studying  the 
Scriptures,  not  only  in  translations,  but  also  in  the  original 
tongues,  and   would   therefore  no  longer  be  deceived  by 
those  arts  which  had  succeeded  in  the  days  of  ignorance. 
A  commission  was  then  given  to  the  Bishops  and  some 
learned  men,  to   draw  up   articles,   which  were  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  King's  authority,  so  that  all  men  might 
be  commanded   to  believe  them.     After  many  debates, 
these  articles   were  agreed  upon,  each  party  giving  up 
some  of  their  opinions  to  preserve  the  rest.     The  tirst 
part  related  to  doctrines,  the  second  to  ceremonies  ;  they 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:   1.  The  people  were  to 
be  instructed  to  believe  the  Bible,   and  the  three  creeds : 
all  heresies  contrary  to  them  were  condemned.     2.  That 
baptism  was  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,   without  which  none  could  attain  ever- 
lasting life;  "  insomuch,  that  infants  and  children  dying 
in   their  infancy,  shall   undoubtedly  be   saved   thereby, 
and  else  not;"  bujt,  that  infants  must  needs  be  baptized 
for  the  pardon  of  original  sin,  and  obtaining  tbe  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.     3.  That  penance  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for   salvation;  that  it  consisted  of  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  amendment  of  life,   with  works  of  charity. 
In  this  article  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines   of  both   parties;  it  proceeds,  "  To  this  must 
needs   be  joined  a   faith,   trust,  and  confidence  of  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  whereby  the  penitent  must 
hope  that  God  will  forgive  him,  and  reputt  him  justified, 
and  of  the   number  of  his  elect  children,  not  for  the 
worthiness  of  any  work  or  merit  done  by  him,  but  for 
the  only  merits  of  the  blood  and  passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  that  this  faith  is  got  and  confirmed  by 
the  application  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.     But  we 
also  find  added,  "  By  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  for 
that  end,  confession  to  a  Priest  is  necessary;"  whose  ab- 
solution, it  is  stated,  was  instituted  by  Christ,  to  apply 
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the  promises  of  God's  grace  to  the  penitent !  and  there- 
fore the  people  were  to  be  taught,  that  the  absolution 
pronounced  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
believed  as  they  would  believe  "  the  very  voice  and  words 
of  God  himself,  if  he  should  speak  out  of  heaven."  Also, 
that  although  Christ  and  his  death  be  the  sufficient  obla- 
tion, sacrifice,  satisfaction,  and  recompence,  for  the 
which  God  the  Father  pardoned  sin,  yet  they  were  to 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  penance,  prayer,  fasting,  alms- 
deeds,  <fec.  and  that  these  works  of  charity  are  necessary 
works  to  our  salvation,  and  that  by  penance,  and  such 
good  works  of  the  same,  we  shall  not  only  obtain  ever- 
lasting life,  but  also  we  shall  deserve  mitigation  of  afflic- 
tions in  the  present  life,  4.  Transubstantiation  was  in- 
culcated in  the  strongest  terms.  5.  That  justification 
signifies  remission  of  sins,  and  acceptance  into  the  favour 
of  God,  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  renovation  in  Christ. 
That  sinners  attain  this  justification  by  contrition  and 
faith,  joined  with  charity,  and  that  though  this  is  only 
promised  to  us  freely  for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  yet 
God  requireth  of  us  perfect  faith  and  charity,  with  all 
other  spiritual  graces  and  motions,  which  must  necessa- 
rily concur  in  our  justification;  and  that  the  good  works 
necessary  to  salvation  were  not  only  outward  works, 
but  the  inward  motions  and  graces  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
to  fear  and  love  him,  to  have  full  confidence  in  him,  to 
call  upon  him,  and  have  patience  in  all  adversities,  to 
hate  sin,  and  desire  not  to  sin  again. 

The  remaining  articles  related  to  ceremonies:  1.  Of 
Images;  these  were  stated  to  be  warranted  by  Scripture, 
to  stir  up  devotion,  (although,  "  for  the  great  abuses  of 
them,  sometimes  destroyed  and  put  down ;'')  and  there- 
fore they  should  stand  in  the  Churches.  But  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  the  people  had  fallen  into  abuses  re- 
specting them,  in  times  past,  and  in  burning  incense, 
kneeling,  offering,  or  worshipping  them ;  therefore,  the 
people  we/re  to  be  instructed  not  to  do  this  to  the  image, 
but  to  God  and  his  honour.  2.  and  3.  Saints  were  to  be 
honoured  and  prayed  to,  that  they  might  pray  for  and 
with  us.  4.  Most  of  the  Popish  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  approved.  Lastly ^  as  to  purgatory,  people  were  to 
be  taught  to   pray   for  souls   departed,  and  to  commit 
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tbeni  in  prayer  to  God's  mercy,  and  also  to  cause  others 
to  pray  for  tliem,  and  say  masses,  and  give  alms  toothers 
to  pray  for  them,  "  whereby  they  may  be  relieved  and 
holpen  of  some  part  of  their  pain."*  But  since  the  place 
they  were  in,  and  the  pains  they  suffered,  are  left  uncer- 
tain by  Scripture,  we  ought  to  remit  them  wholly  to 
God's  mercy,  and  that  all  abuses,  such  as  that  the  Pope's 
pardons  did  deliver  out  of  purgatory,  were  to  be  put 
away. 

These  articles  being  corrected  by  the  King,  and  con- 
firmed by  his  authority,  were  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  houses  of  Convocation,  which  included  Cromwell 
the  Vicegerent,  Cranraer,  seventeen  other  Bishops,  forty 
Abbots  and  Priors,  and  fifty  Archdeacons  and  Proctors. 
This  instrument,  which  still  remains,  is  a  singular  docu- 
ment. The  friends  of  reformation  certainly  gained 
some  advantage.  The  Scriptures,  and  the  ancient  creeds, 
were  made  the  standards  of  belief,  without  reference  to 
traditions  or  the  decrees  of  the  Pope;  thus  resuming  the 

•  In  Dublin,  there  are  now  (1S25)  several  "  Purgatorian  Penny 
Societies.^'  Each  member  pays  a  penny  every  week,  and  thereby 
becomes  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  prayers  and  masses,  which 
are  said  after  his  death  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  provided  they 
shall  die  a  natural  death,  be  six  months  (pre? iously)  a  subscriber 
to  the  institution,  and  be  clear  of  all  dues  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture !  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  travels  in  Italy,  mentions  a  society  of 
persons  who  attend  upon  criminals  when  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  collect  money  to  pay  for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  purpose  of 
praying  them  out  of  purgatory.  He  witnessed  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  who  was  hung  for  the  Jifth  murder  he  was  known  to  have 
committed  ;  and  during  the  time  the  body  was  suspended  from  the 
gallows,  tlie  members  of  this  Society  went  to  a  neighbouring  church, 
and  remained  there  while  a  mass  was  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
Dr.  M .  notices  the  boxes  fixed  in  Churches,  aud  against  the  walls 
of  Convents,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  these  puK 
poses,  and  says,  people  are  reminded  of  this  charity,  not  only  by 
inscriptions  but  also  by  pictures.  "  Over  the  boxes  into  which 
you  are  directed  to  put  your  money,  views  of  purgatory  are  painted 
in  the  most  flaming  colours,  where  people  are  seen  in  all  the 
agonies  of  burning,  raising  their  eyes  to  those  unmindful  reflatiuDS 
and  acquaintances  who  rather  than  part  witli  a  little  money,  allow 
them  to  remain  in  those  abodes  of  torments!"  Surely  this  is  making 
merchandize  of  the  souls  of  men.  (Rev.  xviii.  13.)  If  the  prayers  of 
the  Priests,  and  the  celebration  of  Mass,  will  deliver  souls  from  a 
state  of  torment,  and  introduce  them  to  heaven,  wliat  must  be 
thought  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  refuses  tbig 
boon,  unlea  paid  for? 
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principles  taught  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  cen* 
tury,  wlio  expressly  states,  that  true  religion  is  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  who  have 
taught  all  things  necessary  to  know;  and  that  we  are 
not  commanded  to  give  credit  to  the  traditions  and 
doctrines  of  men,  &c. 

The  foundation  of  Christian  faith  was  truly  stated  in 
these  articles ;  but  although  it  was  not  clouded  with 
scholastic  absurdities,  yet  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  co- 
venant of  works.  The  grossest  part  of  the  worship  of 
images  was  removed,  four  sacraments  were  not  mentioned, 
pilgrimages  were  not  enjoined,  and  indulgences,  the 
most  gainful  part  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  were  done 
away.  But  still  some  of  the  worst  doctrines  of  Popery 
remained.  Justification,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
stated  to  consist  in  a  mixture  of  faith  and  works ;  tran- 
substantiation  was  confirmed ;  also  the  worshipping  of 
saints,  reverencing  images,  and  the  main  points  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  were  allowed  to  continue.  Thus 
we  need  not  wonder  to  find  that  each  party  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arrangement;  the  Reformers  thought 
that  many  vital  errors  still  remained  ;  while  the  Papists 
lamented  for  the  errors  removed,  and  sadly  antici- 
pated this  to  be  but  a  foretaste  of  future  reformation. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  image  beheld  by  the  prophet 
Daniel;  its  head  of  fine  gold,  the  belly  and  thighs  of 
brass,  while  the  legs  and  feet  were  part  iron  and  part 
clay ;  and  as  that  image  could  not  stand  against  tliq 
stone  **  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands/'  so  this 
baseless  fabric  sunk  before  clearer  views  of  divine  truth. 

A  particular  account  of  these  articles  of  agreement  has 
beea  given,  because  they  plainly  shew  that  Popery  and 
Protestantism  cannot  be  reconciled.  There  can  be  no 
concord  between  Christ  and  Belial,  yet  men  have  endea- 
voured, in  later  times^  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  Henry, 
to  unite  what  God  has  declared  to  be  irreconcila'ble; 
and  even  by  persons  professing  to  be  Protestants,  many 
of  these  tenets  are  held.  But  upon  examination,  we  shall 
find  that  although  the  Church  of  Rome  has  adopted  these 
doctrines,  and  made  them  her  own,  yet  they  existed  long 
before  her;  they  were  first  taught  by  him  who  was  a 
rebel  from  the  beginning,  a  rebel  against  God,  and  a 
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(lespiser  of  his  grace ;  tliey  not  only  huild  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,  upon  tlie  only  foundation  on  whicli  our 
hopes  can  be  fixed,  even  Christ  Jesus,  and  Him  cru- 
cififd,  but  they  strike  at  tlie  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  Christ  alone,  by  which,  as  Luther  declared,  a 
churcli  could  alone  stand,  and  which,  if  once  impugned, 
sufliciently  evidenced  that  it  was  not  a  slandingy  but  a 
falling  church. 

We  regret  to  see  such  names  as  Cranmer  and  Latimer 
subscribed  to  such  a  document;  although  it,  in  some 
respects,  proves  a  firm  stand  on  their  parts  against 
Popish  errors.  But  how  inglorious  is  such  an  opposition 
when  compared  with  that  of  Bainham,  Frith,  Bilney, 
and  Cobham;  nay,  even  the  artificers  and  mechanics, 
whose  sad  suflferings  are  detailed  in  the  pages  of  this 
work,  shine  far  more  glorious  than  these  great  men  in 
this  part  of  their  career.  But  let  us  not  forget,  that  God 
ruleth  over  all  things,  and  that  he  permitted  this  matter 
to  go  on  for  some  good,  perhaps  to  teach  us,  as  we  shall 
soon  perceive,  of  how  little  use  it  is  to  swerve  from  the 
doctrines  of  truth,  hoping  thereby  to  conciliate  the  ad- 
vocates oj error,  and  induce  them  to  favour  our  views. 

The  publication  of  these  articles  was  followed,  in  a 
short  time,  by  an  injunction  from  the  King  against  the 
superstitious  observance  of  holidays,  which  made  it  law- 
ful for  men  to  pursue  their  usual  labours  on  the  greater 
part  of  those  festival  and  fast  days  which  were  kept  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.*  The  Clergy  were  also  directed 
to  preach  against  the  Pope's  authority,  and  several  su- 
perstitious observances. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  a  great 
number  of  INIonks  were  compelled  to  seek  some  other 
mode  of  life.  Many  of  them  went  from  place  to  place, 
loudly  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  had  expe- 
rienced. The  lower  ranks  regretted  the  advantages  these 
abbeys  had  afforded  to  them  when  travelling ;  tlie  idlers 

*  To  such  an  extent  was  this  system  carried,  that  it  was  deemed 
more  lawful  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath-day,  than  on  the  festivals  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  and  some  other  saints!  In  some 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  calculated 
that  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  year  is  lost  to  the  labouring 
classes  by  these  Saints'  Days  and  Holidays. 
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objected  to  the  abolition  of  so  many  holidays  ;  and  the 
Ecclesiastics  in  general,  displeased  at  the  injunctions  al- 
ready mentioned,  excited  the  populace  to  discontent. 
The  power  of  the  Pope  had  been  generally  received  as  an 
article  of  faith  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.  He  had 
frequently  deposed  Kings ;  and  the  Friars,  who  held,  as 
it  were,  the  consciences  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
in  their  hands,  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  them 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  King,  as  rebellion  against 
the  Pope,  who  was  accounted  "  God  upon  the  earth/* 
"  His  Holiness"  had  resorted  to  measures  only  adopted 
in  cases  of  extremity,  having  vcxcommunicated  Henry 
and  all  who  favoured  him,  forbidding  his  subjects 
to  obey  their  Monarch,  and  ordering  the  nobility  to 
rise  in  arms  against  him  1  Such  were  the  proceedings 
of  him  who  pretended  to  be  the  Vicar  of  that  Saviour 
who  declared,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  \*'  But 
this  sentence  was  hardly  pronounced,  before  the  Pope 
regretted  having  been  so  hasty,  and  delayed  its  formal 
publication.  This  proceeding,  however,  was  generally 
known,  and  doubtless  teitded  to  produce  the  distur- 
bances that  ensued. 

These  were  not  only  excited  by  the  Clergy,  but  several 
Priests  and  Monks  personally  engaged  in  an  open  rebellion, 
inflaming  the  people  by  the  grossest  absurdities ;  for  in- 
stance, telling  them  that  the  Christian  religion  would  be 
taken  away,  that  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  marry  a 
wife,  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  or  even  to  eat  a  piece 
of  roast  meat,  unless  he  paid  heavily  for  the  privilege  ! 
The  insurrection  in  Yorkshire  was  the  most  formidable ; 
it  was  called  "  the  pilgrimage  of  grace ;"  and  the  number 
of  rebels  was  40,000  ;  they  took  possession  of  York  and 
Hull,  and  advanced  to  Doncaster,  having  many  cruci- 
fixes and  banners,  with  holy  emblems,  carried  before 
them ;  one  of  the  latter  represented  the  five  wounds  cf 
Christ,  and  the  Host  or  Wafer  used  in  the  sacrament. 
The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  sent  against  these 
rebels;  a  battle  was  about  to  ensue,  but  an  extraordinary 
flood  prevented  the  armies  from  attacking  each  other;  this 
gave  an  opportunity  for  negociation,  and  the  rebels  were 
induced  to  disperse,  upon  a  promise  of  pardon.  Some 
insurrections  of  less  consequence  afterwards  occurred^ 
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it  were  soon  quelled ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  heen 
est  active  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ;  several 
riests  and  Monks  were  among  this  number,  who  are 
jubtless  enrolled  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  list  of 
s  martyrs. 

Cranmer  had  now  completed  his  translation  of  the 
ibie ;  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  were  employed  to  print 
at  Paris,  that  city  possessing  many  facilities  for  such  a 
ork,  and  they  procured  permission  from  the  Freuch 
ing.  TFiis,  however,  was  soon  recalled  at  the  instance 
fthe  Clergy;  and  by  aa  order  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
irt  already  printed  was  seized,  and  the  parties  were 
larged  with  heresy.  The  English  who  superintended 
le  printing,  were  allowed  to  retire  to  London  with  their 
pes  and  presses,  and  the  work  at  length  was  completed  ; 
hen  some  copies  were  brought  to  Cranmer,  he  exclaimed, 
at  it  gave  him  greater  joy  than  if  he  had  received  ten 
Lousand  pounds ! 

By  one  of  the  injunctions  already  mentioned,  the  King 
>mmandcd  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  in  English,  should 
}  purchased  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  Clergyman  and 
habitants  of  every  parish,  and  placed  in  the  parish 
lurch,  where  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  by  all  that 
cased.  As  some  parishes  neglected  this  command,  it 
as  enforced  by  a  second  proclamation.  The  public 
ading  of  the  Scriptures  was  permitted  in  the  year 
»37,  but  individuals  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  the 
ble  in  English  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their 
milies,  until  the  year  1339. 

The  Papists  had  thus,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
ideavoured  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  allowed 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language  ;  and  Me 
nnot  view  the  steps  which  led  to  this  permission,  with- 
it  feeling  that  "  the  King's  heart  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
)rd ;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  As  an  in- 
rument  in  this  great  work,  we  must  ever  revere  Crau- 
er,  and  feel  deeply  indebted  to  his  unwearied  perse- 
rauce,  which  alone  is  amply  suthcicnt  to  account  for 
e  malice  and  rage  with  which  the  Papists  have  attacked 
!  memory. 

Several  other  religious  works  were  published  about 
is  lime.      The  King's   Primer,  printed   1533,  was   a 
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collection  of  twentyinine  small  tracts,  consisting  of  the 
Creed,  tiie  Lord's  Prayer,  the  ten  commandments  in 
English,  with  explanations,  and  several  psalms  and 
prayers.  "  The  Bishop's  Book,"  published  1537,  called 
"  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,*  contained  in- 
struction  very  similar  to  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
vocation. It  was  now  become  lawful  to  teach  the  com- 
mandments in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  which  seven  martyri 
had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  (see  page  39i)  only 
twenty  years  before  !  In  this  book,  Cranmer  and  his 
brethren  tell  the  King,  that  **  they  rejoice  and  give 
thanks  unto  Almighty  God,  with  all  their  hearts,  that  it 
hath  pleased  him  to  send  such  a  King  to  reign  over  them^ 
which  so  earnestly  mindeth  to  set  forth  among  his  sub* 
jects  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  alone  sheweth 
men  the  right  path  to  come  to  God,  to  see  him,  to  know 
him,  to  love  him,  and  so  to  serve  him  as  he  most  desirelh.^ 
Although  no  man  couhl  desire  to  be  subjected  to  such  at 
Monarch  as  Henry,  nor  do  we  wish  to  palliate  his  vices, 
or  apologize  for  his  errors,  yet  this  permission  to  read 
the  words  of  eternal  life  would  reconcile  the  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  to  submit  the  more  willingly  to  his  swayi 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Apostle.  In  this 
respect,  he  was  indeed  the  minister  of  God  to  them  for 
good. 

In  the  yvear  1538,  we  find  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lin*- 
coin,  whose  very  active  proceedings  against  the  Lollards 
have  been  noticed,  (see  part  3,)  preached  before  the 
King  at  Greenwich,  on  Good  Friday,  expressly  against 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  Pope,  whose  claims  he  as- 
serted to  be  blasphemous,  calling  upon  him  to  humble 
himself  unto  Clirist,  "  our  great  universal  Bishop,"  whd 
alone  was  the  door,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  the 
good  Shepherd,  that  laid  down  his  life  for  his  flock.  He 
also  referred  to  the  description  of  Christ,  as  our  High 
Priest,  Heb.  vii.  20,  as  **  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  sepa» 
rate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens,'' 
&c. ;  and  shewed  how  very  different,  in  every  respect, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  was,  notwithstanding  his  vain-glorious 
assumptions. 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  supremacy,  claimed  by  the 
Pope,  we  may   briefly  remark,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
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I  Cbufch   of  Rome,   as  staled   by    her   learned    advocate 

'  Bellarraine,  is  that  "  the  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  whole 

i  universal  Church  taken  together."     This  is  a  doctrine, 

:  neither   derived   from    the    Scriptures,     nor    from   the 

i  Apostles.     The    churches  of  Antioch,    Jerusalem,    Co- 

i  finth,  &c.  were  all  independant  of  the  Bisiiop  of  Rome. 

'  This   was   the  case  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 

A.  D.  325,  and  that  of  Constantinople  383,  when  it  was 

decreed,  that  no  Bishop  of  any  diocese  (country)  should 

interfere  with  any  churches  out  of  his  own  district;  for 

instance,  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  should  govern 

Egypt;  not  long  after  that  time,  the  churches  of  Africa 

refused  to  be  directed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome ;  and  the 

title  of  Universal  Bishop  was  never  applied  to  the  Pope, 

till   the    beginning  of   the  seventh  century,  when  it  was 

assumed   by   Boniface,  not  by  the  counsel  or  consent  of 

the  Church,  but  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Emperors, 

who  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty  and  t}^ranny. 

A  further  order  was  now  made  for  the  visitation  of  the 
remaining  monasteries ;  and  the  commissioners  were  en- 
joined to  make  strict  inquiry  into  the  immoral  and  su- 
perstitious practices,  for  which  the  greater  part  of  these 
houses  were  notorious.  In  many  places,  the  Monks 
were  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  an  investigation, 
and  surrendered  their  houses,  and  all  their  possessions, 
to  the  King,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners. This  work  was  not  finally  completed  till  the 
year  1540,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  by 
which  all  these  houses,  namely,  645  Convents,  90  Col- 
leges, 2374  Chantries  and  Free  Chapels,  and  110  Hospi- 
tals, with  their  possessions,  were  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
The  yearly  rent  of  their  lands  was  estimated  to  amount  to 
^160,000,  but  in  reality  very  far  exceeded  that  sum. 
The  gold  taken  from  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  at 
Canterbury,  filled  two  large  chests,  each  of  them  as  heavy 
as  eight  strong  men  could  carry.*     The  plate,  gold  and 

*  Thomas  a  Becket  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  and  engaged  in  open  rebellion  against  that  Monarch. 
Some  hasty  expressions  of  Henry  induced  four  of  his  courtiers  to 
kill  the  Pr'te)t/e,  unknown  to  that  Monarch,  for  which  he  had  to 
submit  to  a'^4evere  penance.  The  Monks  gave  out  that  miracles 
were  perfoiMiiJd  by  the  relics  of  Becket,  and  he  was  soon  after 
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silver  images,  and  other  property  belonging  to  these 
establishments,  exceeded  all  computation.  Much  of  the 
property,  however,  was  concealed  and  embezzled  by  the 
Monks. 

This  enormous  wealth  was  quickly  dispersed.  A  small 
portion  only  was  applied  to  religious  and  charitable  esta- 
blishments. Cranmer  and  others  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  promote  these  good  works  ;  but  the  greater  part  was 
squandered  among  the  needy  courtiers,  or  granted  to  indi- 
viduak^of  influence,  as  an  inducement  to  support  the 
King's  measures.  Thus  many  of  the  laity  eagerly  encou- 
raged Henry  in  these  proceedings,  which  he  had  resolved 
upon,  well  knowing  that  all  the  monastic  orders  were  de- 
voted to  the  Pope,  and  determined  enemies  to  any  refor- 
mation. This  measure,  as  Dr.  Henry  observes,  "  contri- 
buted greatly  to  promote  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  in  many  respects,  as  well  as  the  reformation  of 

canonized  by  the  Pope,  and  extolled  far  above  the  Apostles. 
Among  otlier  wonders  told  of  him  by  Romish  writers,  it  was  re- 
lated that  the  Virgin  Mary  once  paid  htm  a  visit,  and  spoke  to 
him  at  some  length.  The  following  extract  will  suffice:  "  Re- 
joice, because  ray  Son  is  always  obedient  to  me  and  my  will,  and 
ray  prayeifs  he  always  heareth.  Whatsoever  doth  please  me,  the 
•whole  Trinity  doth  give  consent  unto."  For  three  hundred  years 
was  this  worldly-minded,  rebellious  Prelate  worshipped  as  a  saint, 
and  two  festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  his  name.  Every 
fiftieth  year  a  jubilee  was  proclaimed,  with  great  indulgences  to 
all  who  visited  liis  shrine;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  in  the  year 
1420,  it  is  recorded  that  100,000  pilgrims  were  at  once  in  Canter- 
bury,  to  visit  his  tomb.  By  these  arts,  the  laity  were  induced  to 
make  incredible  offerings. 

Some  particulars  of  these  are  alao  recorded.  At  Canterbury 
■were  three  altars,  or  shrines  of  note ;  and  in  one  year  the  amounts 
offered  were  as  follows:  At  Christ's  Altar,  £3.  2s.  Grf. ;  to  the 
Virgui,  £03.  5s.  6d. ;  but  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  £832.  12s.  3rf.  Nor 
was  this  a  solitary  instance ;  in  the  following  year,  at  Christ's 
altar,  not  a  penny  was  offered  ;  at  the  Virgin's,  only  £4.  Is.  8d.  j 
but  to  St.  Thomas,  £954.  G*.  3rf. !  When  we  caluclate  the  difference 
in  value  of  money,  and  also  consider  the  vast  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  in  our  land,  in  our  days,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
that  this  sum,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  pro- 
bably equalled  the  largest  amount  of  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions to  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOKEiGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  in  any  One  year, 
since  its  formation!  Can  we  read  such  particulars,  without  feeling 
more  anxious  to  promote  the  objects  of  that  noblest  of  institutions, 
and  aiding  its  great  work,  of  sending  the  Scriptup«^|^hroughciit 
the  world.  i^/"  /■ 
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religion,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished,  while 
those  nurseries  of  idleness,  vice,  and  superstition,  re- 
mained." The  rapid  progress  of  these  institutions  appears 
from  the  detail  already  given  of  their  wealth ;  and  had  they 
not  been  thus  utterly  destroyed,  they  would  doubtless,  longj 
ago,  have  absorbed  nearly  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom;* 
and  the  laity,  whether  nobles,  gentlemen,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  or  labourers,  would  have  been  their  vassals. 
Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  even  the  light  of  the  Gospel  could  not  have 
penetrated  the  thick  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, in  which  these  establishments  would  have 
enveloped  the  land;  and  the  vices  which  so  generally 
abounded  within  their  walls,  must  have  had  a  most 
baneful  effect ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  strongest  laws 
against  vice  were  enacted  shortly  after  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  when  the  inmates  of  these 
establishments  had  become  mixed  with  the  general  mass 
of  society. 

The  Commissioners  made  reports  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  the  greater  part  of  these  were  destroyed  by 
Bonner,  and  his  associates,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary ;  but  a  few  remain,  which  fill  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  horror,  and  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  more  "  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  than  for  a 
land  in  which  such  practices  were  allowed  to  prevail. 
Into  such  details  we  cannot  enter;  but  will  only 
remark,  that  they  were,  in  many  instances,  confessed 
by  the  parties  themselves,  and  in  others  proved  by 
evidence  which  cannot  be  denied. 

•  Some  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  the  rent  of  the  lands  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastenbury  alone,  exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand  poimds  per  annnni ;  it  would  now  probably  amount 
to  half  a  million  !  The  greater  part  of  these  possessions  were  ob- 
tained by  tije  Monks  and  Friars  from  persons  on  their  death-beds, 
who  were  often  persuaded  to  leave  their  families  in  poverty,  and 
to  bestow  their  lands  npon  the  Monastic  orders,  that  thoir  souls 
might  be  prayed  out  of  purgatory.  Erasmus,  who  was  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  has  well  described  the  manner  in  which  these 
Monks  encouraged  men  in  vicious  conduct  while  alive,  and  beset 
them  when  about  to  depart  this  life,  often  contending  among 
themselves,  and  sometimes  even  proceeding  to  blows,  to  obtain  a 
preference  for  their  orders  in  his  bequests !    (See  Uis  Dialogues.) 
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We  may,  however,  notice  some  of  the  juggling  tricks 
with  which  these  places  abounded,  as  similar  frauds 
are  practised  by  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  present 
day  ;  these  also  are  relics  of  heathen  customs,  and  have 
ever  been  promoted  by  the  Monks  and  Friars,  for  the 
same  reason  as  Demetrius  and  his  fellow  craftsmen 
(Acts  xix.)  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  shrines  they  made 
for  Diana.  Both  could  say,  *'  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by 
this  craft  we  have  our  wealth."  The  one  sought  to 
destroy  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  opposed  to  their  interests, 
and  the  others  burned  his  writings,  and  persecuted 
all  those  who,  like  the  Apostle  of  old,  sought  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

At  the  Abbey  of  Reading  many  pretended  relics  were 
discovered;  among  them  were  the  spear's  head  which 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Lord,  and  an  angel  with  one 
wings  which  was  said  to  have  brought  it  over  to 
England  !  The  Commissioners  mention  Reading  to  be 
*'  a  town  of  much  poor  people,"  and  complain  of  their 
stealing  the  moveables  of  the  abbey,  a  strong  proof  that 
these  establishments  had  not  lessened  the  number  of  the 
poor,  or  promoted  good  order  among  them !  At  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  were  found  soni-e  parings  of  the  toes  of 
their  patron  saint,  coals  which  had  roasted  St.  Law- 
rence, Thomas  a  Becket's  boots,  <!tc.  but  it  is  needless 
to  enumerate  such  articles.  Many  pieces  of  our 
Saviour's  cross  were  found,  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  a  cross  of  the  largest  size.*  St.  Andrew's  finger 
had  been  pledged  in  one  place  for  ^40,  (equal  to  more 
than  ^400  of  our  money,)  the  visitors  paid  the  debts 
of  the  abbeys,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  redeem 
this  precious  memorial. 

Similar  absurdities  are  still  countenanced  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  abound  in  every  country  uRder 
its  influence.  In  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
eight  arras  of  St.  Matthew  are  exhibited.   The  following 

*  It  is  said  that  there  are  pieces  of  wood  shewn  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  as  bits  of  the  true  cross,  at  the  present  day,  enough 
to  supply  a  town  with  fuel  for  a  winter.  This  viiraculous  increase 
being  lately  noticed  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  seriously  stated,  that 
the  true  cross  had  doubtless  increased,  like  the  widow's  cruse  of] 
oil.   (2  Kings  iv,  4.)    It  has  probably  been  far  more  profitable  ? 
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extract  is   from  the  letters  of  an  English  Clergyman 

who  visited  the  Continent  in  the  year  1H23.  '*  At  Court- 

;nay,    a  Priest  gravely   shewed    us   a  nail,  and  several 

i  pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  sponge  in  which 

the  vinegar  was  offered  to  our  Saviour,  a  part  of  the 

<':irdle  of  our  Lord,  a  link  of  the  chain   with  which 

St.  Peter  was  martyred,  an  arm  and  some  of  the  hair 

of  John  the  Baptist,  a  tooth  of  St.  Thomas,  some  bones 

of  Simeon,  and  other  relics.     I  asked  the  Priest  if  all 

1  these  were  matters  of  faith,  he  replied,  "  No,  but  they 

I  rested  on  the  most  undoubted  historical  evidence.^'     But 

we  need    only  refer  to  the    Pope's  decree,  exhorting 

*'  the  faithful"  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome  in  the  year 

of  Jubilee,  1825 ;  among  other  things  they  are  invited 

to  behold  the  cradle  in  which  Christ  was  laid,  and  the 

cross  upon  which  he  was  crucified,  and  the  fetters  of 

the  Apostles  I 

The  relics  and  images  which  were  most  celebrated, 
supplied  the  Monks  vith  a  never  ending  theme  of  dis- 
course, when  they  went  about  endeavouring  to  excite  the 
people  to  visit  their  respective  establishments,  and  make 
offerings  at  their  shrines. 

Thus  pilgrimages  were  promoted  ;  and  this  custom, 
for  which  the  heathen,  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  been  so  notorious,  was  sanctioned  and  urged 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
crowds  flocked  to  the  shrine  of  Becket  and  other 
similar  saints,  like  the  Hindoos  to  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  heathen 
nations.  Similar  scenes  are  exhibited  even  now  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  former,  strong  proofs  of  the  heathen 
origin  of  these  customs  remain  ;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
lebrated  places  of  resort  is  called  BAAL,  to  this  day, 
and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  now,  as  in  ancient 
times;  *and  the  ceremonies  practised  there,  in  many 
respects  partake  of  the  abominations  which  the  Scrip- 
tures describe  the  w  orshippers  of  Baal  to  have  practised. 
These  have  doubtless  continued  unchanged  from  the 
days  of  heathenism;  for  the  Romish  Missionaries,  when 
seeking  to  convert  Pagan  lands,  have  ever  sought  to 
render  their  tenets  acceptable  to  the  poor  benighted 
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idolaters  by  concealing  the  real  doctrines  of  the  cross, 
and  adopting  many  of  the  heathen  superstitions  in 
their  stead.* 

We  must,  also,  notice  more  particularly  a  few  of  the 
images  which  were  celebrated  in  our  own  land.  To 
a  Crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent  many  pilgrims  constantly 
resorted,  to  behold  the  miraculous  powers  it  was  re- 
ported to  possess.  Sometimes  it  bowed  its  head,  and 
even  its  body,  its  hands  and  feet  also  moved;  its 
eyes  appeared  to  roll,  its  lips  opened,  and  its  brows 
were  sometimes  bent  with  an  appearance  of  anger  ;  all 
Uiese  wonders  were  said  to  be  produced  by  a  divine 
power.  The  fraud  was  now  discovered  ;  for  within  the 
image  were  found  various  springs,  and  wires,  and  other 
contrivances,  as  in  the  automaton  figures  frequently 
exhibited  in  the  present  day,  by  which  these  appear- 
ances were  produced,  according  to  the  impressions  which 
its  owners  desired  to  make  upon  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude. Hilsey,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  produced  this 
image ;  and  after  a  sermon,  in  which  he  declared  the 
vanity  of  such  superstitions,  he  explained  the  various  con- 
trivances, and  broke  it  in  pieces  before  the  people.  Se- 
veral other  images,  constructed  in  a  similar  manner, 
were  also  publicly  broken  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  in  other 
places,  that  the  people  might  be  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  worshipping  idols,  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

Other  images,  which  had  been  the  objects  of  worship 
of  the  people  in  general,   were  now  destroyed.     They 

*  The  Abbe  Dubois  has  lately  written  in  defence  of  this  method 
of  proceeding,  which  he  himself  adopted,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  found  the  result  of  his  experiments  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that  lie  should  assert  that  the  labours  of  Pro- 
testant Missionaries  will  be  equally  unsuccessful;  but  that  any 
who  bear  the  name  of  Protestant,  should  adopt  his  opinions,  and 
deride  the  labours  of  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  may  at  first 
cause  some  astonishment.  In  reality,  sucb  individuals  are  them- 
selves  Roman  Catholics  or  Infidels  in  their  hearts  ;  or  perhaps  we 
may  more  correctly  refer  the  opinions  maintained  both  by  the 
Abbe,  and  those  who  adopt  his  sentiments,  to  one  common  origin, 
an  unrenewed  heart,  that  is  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  cross.  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Cnina  carried 
this  method  so  far,  that  finding  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  being 
crucified,  was  offensive  to  the  Chinese,  they  not  only  left  off 
teaching  this  main  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  even 
stated,  that  the  crucifixioD  was  a  fable  invented  by  the  Jews ! 
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.^ere  many  in  number,  although  several  bad  been  cast 

own   anJ  destroyed  in  various  places  during  a  for 

ears  preceding. 

One  instance  of  this  kind  is  particularly  recorded. 
it  Dover  Court  near  Harwich,  was  a  crucilix,  or  rood, 
/hich  many  persons  visited  from  a  great  distance.  Among 
ther  wonders  told  respecting  it,  this  image  was  said 
J  have  power  to  prevent  any  man  from  shutting  th« 
Jhurch  door,  where  it  stood.  Four  Gospellers,  who 
esided  at  Dedham,  were  much  troubled  at  the  blas- 
hemous  worship  paid  to  this  idol,  and  determined,  if 
ossible,  to  open  the  eyes  of  its  deluded  votaries.  They 
ccordingly  went  to  the  Church  one  night,  in  the  year 
532,  and  finding  the  door  open,  as  it  was  always  left  to 
ountenance  the  wonderful  tale  already  mentioned,  they 
jook  down  the  idol  without  any  resistance  on  its  part, 
Ind  carrying  it  to  some  distance,  kindled  a  fire  and 
aade  a  bonfire  of  the  materials. 

Robert  King,  Robert  Debnam,  and  Nicholas  Marsh, 
hree  of  the  number,  were  hanged  in  chains  at  three 
hfferent  places  for  this  offence.  "  Which  three  per- 
ons,"  Fox  says,  **  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  at  their 
leath,  did  more  edify  the  people  in  godly  learning, 
han  all  the  sermons  that  had  been  preached  there  a 
ong  time  before."  Their  companion  escaped  with 
[iflQculty. 

This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  both  shews 
hat  a  popular  feeling  against  the  Romish  idolatry  was 
Mjcoming  more  prevalent  in  the  land,  and  also,  how 
ieverely  such  an  ofi'ence  was  punished. 

In  later  days,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
I  young  man  was  executed  in  France,  for  having  struck 
m  image  of  the  Virgin  with  his  sword.  By  a  recent 
aw  in  that  country,  sacrilege  is  made  punishable  with 
ieath ;  and  under  this  term,  it  is  said  that  any  thing 
ivhich  is  disrespectful  to  the  objects  of  public  adora- 
ion,  the  host,  images,  &c.  may  be  included. 

At  Hales  in  Gloucestershire  a  glass  bottle  was  shewn, 
iaid  to  be  filled  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  miracu- 
lously remaining  in  a  fresh  state ;  this  was  sometimes 
pisibie,  but  in  general  the  blood  was  so  obscured  that  it 
uould  not  be  seen.    The  devotees  who  resorted  to  the 
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shrine  were  first  shewn  the  bottle  in  this  state,  and  toK 
that  it  was  a  proof  they  were  in  mortal  sin,  and  tha' 
till  they  had  procured  the  pardon  of  their  transgressions 
the  blood  would  remain  invisible  to  them.  This  de 
sirable  state  of  freedom  from  sin  was  to  be  attained  bj 
the  purchase  of  pardons,  and  by  the  prayers  of  thi 
Monks,  for  which  of  course  payment  was  to  be  made 
This  scene  was  continued  till  the  pilgrims  were  drainet 
of  their  money.  The  vial  then  became  clear,  and  th( 
blood  manifestly  appeared,  as  a  proof  that  these  pool 
deluded  creatures  were  cleansed  from  their  sins ;  anc 
they  returned  home,  well  satisfied  for  aU  their  troubh 
and  expence.  This  delusion  was  practised  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner.  The  bottle  was  made  with  one  sidi 
thick  and  the  other  clear,  and  placed  upon  the  altar 
behind  which  was  a  secret  place,  in  which  a  persoi 
stood,  and  by  a  contrivance  could,  unperceived,  tun 
either  side  to  the  worshipper.  The  bottle  contained  thi 
blood  of  a  duck,  which  was  changed  every  week 
This  pretended  miracle  may  remind  us  of  a  fraud  ii 
some  respects  similar,  practised  at  Naples  in  our  owl 
days,  namely,  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  althou^ 
usually  in  a  solid  state,  becoming  liquid  upon  beini 
brought  near  the  head  of  the  Saint ;  and  upon  the  dm 
accomplishment  of  which  miracle  the  safety  of  tha 
kingdom  is  supposed  to  depend  !  Dr.  Moore,  who  wa; 
present  at  this  ceremony  in  the  year  1775,  relates  th]! 
superstitious  anxiety  which  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
rich  as  well  as  poor,  manifested  upon  this  occasion. 

Immense  numbers  resorted  to  Hales  Abbey,  as  th( 
reader  will  find  noticed  by  Latimer,  (see  page  108;j 
and  what  he  states  of  their  conduct  may  well  convince 
us  that  the  usual  result  of  such  pilgrimages  was  to  en- 
courage men  "  to  sin,  that  grace  may  abound."  Sirnilai' 
practices  are  common  in  the  pilgrimages  of  the  prcsett] 
day,  yet  the  Papists  dare  to  charge  those  who  oppose! 
their  errors  respecting  the  great  doctrines  of  truth,  witfc 
advocating  this  false  tenet,  so  destructive  to  the  souls  a1' 
men.  But  the  Protestant  religion,  so  long  as  it  is  thc' 
religion  of  the  Bible,  never  will  be  found  to  encourage 
such  fatal  delusion.  Speculative  and  practical  Antino 
mians  may  abound,  and  some  few  may  endeavour  t( 
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^rost  Scripture  to  their  own  purposes ;  but  the  great 
Jass  of  individuals  who  adopt  these  untruths,  will  ever 
fi  found  among  those  who  in  fact  reject  the  doctrines 
j  the  Reformation ;  and  no  where  do  they  abound 
(ore  t!ian  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
jIn  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  we  have  seen 
|at  the  Lollards  always  opposed  pilgrimages,  which 
ley  considered  as  a  fatal  error  in  many  respects. 
One  image,  celebrated  in  Wales  under  the  name 
I  Darvel  Gatheren,  to  which  multitudes  resorted, 
linging  with  them  cattle  and  other  ofFerings,  was 
jnt  to  London ;  and  by  one  of  those  cruel  refine- 
jents,  so  common  in  those  times,  it  was  made  an 
istrument  of  death  for  Friar  Forrest,  who  was  hanged 
iid  burned  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  and 
biding  some  blasphemous  opinions.  Latimer  was  sent 
be  present  at  his  execution,  and  earnestly  exhorted 
m  to  repent  of  his  blasphemies,  but  without  success ; 
id  the  Friar  died  in  a  frame  of  mind  far  difTerent 
om  the  Martyrs  already  mentioned ;  for  we  are  told 
J  "  so  impatiently  took  his  death  as  never  any  man 
at  put  his  trust  in  God  at  any  time  so  ungodly  or  un- 
lietly  ended  his  life."  We  must  regret  to  see  any 
ligious  opinions,  however  erroneous,  made  at  all  the 
luse  of  a  man's  sufferings,  but  we  cannot  call  Friar 
orest  a  sufferer  for  rehgion,  or  impute  his  death  to 
le  Reformers. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  held  by  the 
liurch  of  Rome  respecting  pilgrimages  at  the  present 
ly,  for  they  are  explicitly  stated  by  the  Pope  in  his 
ull,  or  Decree,  reminding  the  "  faithful  of  Christ,"  that 
le  year  1825  is  a  year  of  Jubilee,  to  be  celebra?4ed  by 
ilgrimages   to  Rome,  and  promising  many  advantages 

>  all  who  shall  lesort  to  "  the  holy  city.''  This 
ocument  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  enables  us  to 
idge  how  far  the  opinions  of  the  Papists  in  our  days 
iffer  from  those  maintained  by  them  when  the  poor 
oliards  suff"ered  the  persecutions  recorded  in  these 
ages.     His  *'  Holiness,"  Leo  XH.    apparently  desirous 

>  secure  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  resulted  to  his 
redecessors  from  this  custom,  is  not  sparing  in  his  ex- 
ortations  upon  the  subject.     He  calls  this  year  '*  the 
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acceptable  time,  and  the  time  of  salvation/'  and  sa) 
that  he  lias  resolved,  *'  by  virtue  of  the  authority  give 
to  him  by  heaven, /w/ty  to  unlock,  that  sacred  ireasur 
composed  of  the  merits,  svfferingSf  and  virtues  of  Chrk 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  and  all  the  Sainti 
which  the  author  of  human  salvation  has  entrusted  to  h\ 
dispensation!"  He  then  says,  **  It  becomes  us  to  maguif 
the  abundant  richesof  the  divineclemency" — '*  ihatby  th 
immense  price  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  sab 
and  virtue,  as  also  by  the  merits  and  suffrages  of  tl 
saints,  they  might  gain  the  remission  of  the  tempon 
punishment  which  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trei 
have  taught  is  not  always  entirely  remitted,  as  is  tl 
case  in  baptism  by  the  sacrament  of  penance."  * 

Can  any  one  who  reads  such  an  assertion,  wonder  tbs 
the  Church  of  Rome  declares  that  the  Scriptures  a] 
unfit  to  be  read  by  the  people  ? 

His  *•  Holiness"  then  says,  **  During  this  year  of  il 
Jubilee,  We  mercifully  give  and  grant  in  the  Lord, 
plenary  indulgence,  remission,  and  pardon  of  all  the 
sins,  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,  of  both  sexes."  Hej 
Ave  see  one  of  the  worst  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rom 
asserted  in  the  strongest  terms,  namely,  the  power  of  tl 
Pope  to  forgive  sins !  Is  not  this  '*  the  mouth  speakii 
great  things  and  blasphemies  ?"  (Rev.  xiii.  5.)  Thei 
quotations  cannot  be  deemed  misrepresentations,  as  thf 
are  given  from  the  translation  of  the  Bull,  published  an 
circulated  in  England  by  the  Roman  Catholics  then 
selves ! 

But  let  us  see  on  what  terms  this  pardon  of  sin  is  I 
be  obtained  in  the  year  1825 !  It  is  offered  to  all  who  ai 
**  truly  penitents,  and  confessing  their  sins,  and  receivil 
the  holy  communion,  shall  devoutly  visit  the  churches 
blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  and  also  of  St.  John  Lateran  ai 
St.  Mary  Major  at  Rome,  for  thirty  successive  days,  if  i; 
habitants  of  that  city,  or  for  fifteen  days,  if  pilgrims  < 
strangers ;  and  shall  pour  forth  their  pious  prayers 
God  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church,  the  extirp 
Hon  of  heresies,   (reader,   mark  that,)   the  concord 

•  This  and  the  follov?ing  quotations  are  taken  from  the  copy 
ttiis  Bull  in  the  Laity's  Directory,  published  with  the  authority 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  in  England. 
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tliolic  princes,  and  the  safety  and  tranquiUity  of 
ristian  people."* 

riie  decree  proceeds,  "  Neither  is  it  allowable  to 
nain  indifferent  and  heartless  about  acquiring  those 
iitary  riches  from  the  eternal  treasures  of  divine  grace, 
ich  the  most  holy  and  indulgent  Mother  the  Church 
ows  open  to  you.''  How  much  more  free,  as  well  as 
re  efficacious,  is  the  pardon  offered  in  the  Scriptures, 
lo,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and 
that  hath  no  money ^  come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  yea,  come, 
y  wine  and  mi'.k,  without  money  and  witiiout  price." 
t  the  Pope's  pardon  cannot  be  obtained  "  without 
ney  ;"  even  the  expence  of  the  journey  to  Rome  must 

considerable.     May  we  not   proceed    in   the   words 
the  text  just  quoted,  **  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money 

that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
ich  satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  me;  in- 
le  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me ;  hear,  and  your  soul 
ill  live."  (Isaiah  Iv.  1—3.)  These  are  the  gracious 
irds  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  alas!  that  there 
^uld  be  any  one  who  rejects  this  offered  mercy,  and 
Iks  pardon  from  the  Pope!  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
urch  of  Rome  would  keep  the  Scriptures  from  the 
Dple? 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  Papists  declare  that 
^se  who  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  themselves  fflw- 
I'  be  saved ;  and  in  this  Bull  we  find  his  Holiness  bewails 
|e</c5,.in  which  appellation  all  who  differ  in  any  respect 
|m  the  Church  of  Rome  are  included,  *'  as  separated 
im  the  true  Church  of  Christ  and  the  road  of  salvation !" 
|i  exhorts  that  all  **  may  have  one  consentient  mind 
i\\  this  Church,  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  others. 
It  of  which  there  is  no  saivation."  (Reader,  mark  tliis.) 
I:  reminds  the  ecclesiastics,  that  "  to  you  it  belongs  to 
Ijilain  the  power  of  indulgences,  what  is  their  efticacy, 

j*  We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  oflTer 
•don  of  sins,  except  to  those  who  are  penitents;  but  by  bein^ 
iiitents,  v'hat  a  Protestant  understands  by  repentance  is  not 
Iplied,  but  confessing  sins  to  a  Priest,  (with  outward  declara- 
ns  of  sorrow,)  and  submission  to  the  voluntary  act  of  punish- 
nt  enjoined  by  the  Priest ;  and  from  the  statement  contained 
ithis  Bull,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  enough  with  the  sanction  of 
;  Pope,  who  thus  makes  himself  a  mediator  between  God  and 
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not  only  in  the  remission  of  canonical  penance,  (penan< 
enjoined  by  priests,)  but  also  of  the  temporal  punisl 
ment  due  to  the  divine  justice  for  past  sin  ;  and  wh; 
succour  is  afforded  out  of  this  heavenly  treasure,  fro 
the  merits  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  to  such  as  have  d 
parted  real  penitents  in  God's  love,  yet  before  thej/  hi 
fully  satisfied  by  fruits  worthy  of  penance  for  sins  • 
commission  and  omission,  and  are  now  purifying  in  tl 
fire  of  purgatory,  that  an  entrance  may  be  opened  f( 
them  into  their  eternal  country,  where  nothing  nndefilc 
is  admitted."  Here  then  is  purgatory  brought  forwai 
with  all  its  absurdities  unaltered  ;  and  from  the  obvio 
intent  of  this  decree,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that, 
of  old,  it  is  still  urged  as  a  means  of  procuring  pecuniail 
advantages  to  the  See  of  Rome.*  I 

The  Pope  also  invites  the  faithful  to  behold  the  cradl 
of  Christ,  and    other   relics,  as  is  already  mentionei 
but  we  may  venture  to  ask  does  he  really  believe  they  a 
what  they  are  represented  to  be.  ; 

*  Dr.  Moore  visited  Rome  in  the  year  1775,  and  gives   son 
particulars   respecting  the  Jubilee;  he  says,  "The  first  Juhill 
was  instituted  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  A.  D.  1300.     Many  ceif 
monies  and  institutions  of  tiie  Roiiv^n  Catholic  Church  are  found  j 
on  those  of  the  old  heathens.     This  is  evidently   an  imitation  I 
the  Roman  secular  games,  which  were  exiiibited  every  hundred  i 
year  in  honour  of  the  gods;  they  drew  vast  numbers  of  people  ' 
Rome  from  all  parts.    Boniface,  recollecting  this,  determined  ) 
institute  something  of  the  same  sort,  which  would  immortalize 
own  name,  and  promote  the  interest  of  the   Popish  religion 
general,  and  that  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  particular.    He  ihvente^ 
few  extraordinary  ceremonies,  and  declared  the  year  1300  the  fif 
Jubilee  year;  durin<^  which,  he  assured  mankind  that  heaven  wa 
be  in  a  particular  manner  propitious  in  granting  indulgences  and  ; 
mission  of  sins  to  all  who  should  come  to  Rome,  and  attend  the  ce: 
monies  there  to  be  performed  at  this  fortunate  period,  which  « 
not  to  occur  again  for  a  hundred  years.     This  drew  a  great  C( 
course  of  wealthy  sinners  to  Rome  ;  and  the  extraordinary  circw 
tion  of  money  it  occasioned,   was  strongly  fel-t  a^  beneficial 
over  the  Pope's  dominions.     Clement  VI.  regretting  that  th< 
advantages  should  occur  so  seldom,  declared  there  should  bt 
Jubilee  e\ery\fifty  years;  the  second  accordingly  was  A.  D.  13;. 
Sixtus  V,  once  more  retrenched  the  half;  and  since  his  time  th< 
ha.s  been  a  Jubilee  every  twenty-fifth  year."    There  was  not  a 
celebration  of  this  kind  in  1800,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
Italy  by  the  French  ;  an  attempt  is  now  made  to  renew  it  by  l 
decree  above  noticed  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  it  d( 
not  appear  to  produce  the  effects  it  had  in  former  times  ;  altlion 
a  large  number  of  pilgrims,  and  even  some  crowned  heads,  li; 
visited  Rome,  to  partake  of  the  blessings  promised  by  the  Popt  J 
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This  extraordinary  docunient  concludes  with  the  fol- 
ding anatiienia  against  all  wlio  shall  presume  to  oppose 
contents  :  "  Be  it  therefore  utterly  unlawful  for  any 
man  to  infringe,  or  by  any  rash  attempt  to  gainsay  this 
our  ordinance,  promulgation,  grant,  exhortation,  de- 
mand, and  will.  But,  if  any  one  shall  presume  to 
attempt  it,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  incur  the  indig- 
nation of  Alniiglity  God,  and  of  his  blessed  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul!"  Many,  we  trust,  are  found,  who 
gainsay"  this  ordinance  of  the  Pope,  and  do  so,  fully 
sured  that  they  incur  not  the  indignation  of  the  Al- 
ghty,  but  '*  that  the  Lord  will  requite  them  good  for 
i  cursing  this  day/'  Surely,  the  reader  cannot  peruse 
is  decree,  without  indignation  against  him  who  thus 
lleceiveth  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth."  Let  us 
rneslly  pray  that  the  angel,  which  even  now  is  thought 
be  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
)spel  to  declare  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
igue,  and  people,  may  speedily  be  followed  by  that 
ler  messenger  of  heaven,  who  shall  be  commissioned 
declare  *'  Babylon  is  fallen;"  that  Babylon  which 
de  war  with  the  saints,  and  overcame  them  in  this 
rid  for  a  season. 

|The  year  of  Jubilee  is  commenced  by  the  opening  of  a 
or  into  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  called  the  holy 
|or,  which  is  walled  up,  except  during  this  distinguished 

Iir;  andean  only  be  entered  by  crawling  upon  the 
ees,  in  which  posture  the  pilgrims  and  many  others 
|»s  through  it.  This  door  was  opened  with  great  cere- 
jny  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Jubilee.  Dr. 
bore  witnessed  its  being  closed  in  the  year  1775,  and 

IiCribes  the  Pope  as  laying  the  first  brick  with  his  own 
ids,  and  the   rest,  as  built  up  by  common  workmen. 
It  all  these  bricks  acquire  an  tqual  degree  of  sanctity. 

Si   the  pieces  of  brick  and  mortar  when  thrown  down 
the  commencement  of  the  Jubilee,  are  scrambled  for 
the  mob  with  the  greatest  eagerness.    Dr.  Moore  says, 
have  often  been  assured  that  those  pieces  of  bricks, 
iides  their  sanctity,   have  also    the   virtue  of  curing 
uy  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases  1" 
The  same  writer  was  also  present  at  the  solemn  bene- 
Ition  with  which  the  Pope  concluded  the  Jubilee.     He 
d  cribes  the  scene  in  a  strikinsr  manner.     An  immense 
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multitude  filled  the  spacious  place   before  St.  Peter' 
Church.     The  Pope,  in  magnificent  robes,  was  seated  ii 
a  chair,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  who  were  cor 
cealed  by  the  silken  drapery  with  which  the  chair  vra 
adorned,  and  was  thus  carried  out  of  a  window  into  i 
large  balcony.   Dr.  Moore  says  :  "  To  those  who  viewe( 
him  from  the  area  beneath,  his  Holiness  appeared  to  sai 
forward  from  the  window,  self  balanced  in  the  air,  like  i 
celestial  being  !"    After  relating  some  other  particulars 
he  says :  "  At  length  his  Holiness  rose  from  his  seat,  an( 
an  awful  silence  ensued.     The  multitude  fell  upon  thei 
knees,  with   their   hands  and   eyes  raised    towards   hi 
Holiness,  as  to  a  benign  Deity  ;'**  and  adds,  **  No  cere 
mony  can  be   better  calculated  for  striking  the  senses 
and  imposing  on  the  understanding,   than  the  Suprem 
Pontiff,  giving  the  blessing  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's. 
It   is   painful  to  detail  the  sufferings  of  the   Lollardj 
and  Gospellers,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so,  to  describ| 
such  particulars  as  are  stated  in  the  preceding  page 
They,   however,  have  too  close  a  reference  to  these  wi 
nesses  for  the  truth,  to  be  omitted.     They  give  us  som 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  our  fathers  had  to  encounte 
and  also  present  some  particulars  respecting  Popery  i 
the  present  day.    Surely,  it  is  right  to  call  the  reader's  al 
tention  to  these  things  ;  let  him  seriously  consider  then 
and  draw  such  inferences  as  the  circumstances  appeart 
him  to  warrant.     Much  more  might  have  been  added  o 
these  subjects,  but  we  shall  gladly  return  to  details  of  tl 
lives  and  sufferings  of  those  who,  although  by  birth  ail 
education  connected   with  this  Babylon,  listened   to  tl 
heavenly  voice  which  said,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  peopl 
that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  that  ye  receive  n« 
her  plagues."    (Rev.  xviii.  4.) 

♦  The  Popes  have  claimed  a  power  far  above  that  of  man, 
may  be  ^hewn  from  tlie  writinj^s  of  Popish  writers.  Angfl 
Pohtianus  thus  addressed  Alexander  VI.  '*  We  rejoice  to  see  yi 
i*aised  above  all  human  things,  and  exalted  even  to  divinity  itse 
seeing  there  is  nothing^  except  God  which  is  not  put  under  yon 
Many  passages,  equally  strong,  might  be  added.  Duplessis  refe 
to  Erasmus  as  his  authority,  that  a  short  time  before  the  Heforni 
tion  a  public  disputation  was  held,  in  which  it  was  asserted  th 
the  Pope  participated  in  both  natures,  the  divine  and  linmaii,  wi 
Jesus  Christ.  Surely  all  respectable  Roman  Catholics  will  be  i 
clined  to  rejoice  that  such  an  error  was  stopped,  even  though 
was  done  by  the  Reformation. 
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THE  LOLLARDS ; 

Jr  some   account   oj   the    Witnesses  for    the    Truth    in 
England,  between  the  Years  1400  (^  1540;   and  a  brief 
notice  of  events  connected  with  the  early   History  of 
The  Reformation. 


PAKT  IX. 

r/ur  Po])e  excojnmvnicutes  Henry,  and  orders  Ids  subjects  to  rebel 
against  liim.  —  An  ucconnt  of  the  Pope's  Bull  on  this  occuaion. — 
Lambert  opposes  Transubstantiation. — Appointed  to  dispute  on  this 
subject  before  the  King.-  llcnnj  orders  him  to  be  burned.  —  His 
a'uel  sufferings. —  The  Sacrament  of  the  Mass.  —  AssKSsimdion  of 
Packington.  —  Two  madmen  burned.—  Peke,  German,  and  two  others, 
bxLrned.—Frebarne  troubled  for  having  a  pig  in  Lent.-  The  Law  of 
Six  Articles.—  Cj'anmer's  bold  opposition,— The  act  is  passed,  and 
received  with  much  joy  by  the  Papists. 


CjMiel  sufferings  of  Lambert,  who  was  burned  foi    denying   the 
doctrine  of  Transnbsiantiation.     (See  page  203.) 

The  King's  proceedings  in  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries,  with   his  countenancing  the  translation  of  the 
(Scriptures,  excited  much  consternation   at   Rome;   and, 
[together  with  tlie  rejection   of  the   Pope's   supremacy, 
determined   that  court  no  longer  to  delay  the  strongest 
measures  that  could  be  adopted  against  hiui. 

[Lollards,  Part  9-]  i 

(Ent^ed  at  Stationers*  Hall,) 
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Several  works  were  published,  representing  Henr^  to 
be  the  most  infamous  tyrant  that  ever  existed ;  com- 
paring him  to  Pharaoh,  Nero,  and  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  delineating  his  character  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  our  own  times. 
Indeed,  in  the  falsehoods  contained  in  some  histories  of 
the  Reformation,  recently  published,  there  is  nothing 
new  ;  they  are  only  former  assertions  once  more  repeated, 
while  the  complete  refutations  they  then  received,  and 
the  numerous  documents  discovered  in  the  interval,  which 
throw  much  li^ht  on  the  history  of  those  times,  and 
alone  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  falsity  of  these  state- 
ments, are  not  noticed. 

But  the  Pope  was  not  satisfied  with  proceedings  of 
this  description  ;  he  now  published  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  three  years  before,  probably  hoping, 
that  as  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  had  lately 
made  peace  with  each  other,  they  might  be  induced  to 
join  in  making  war  against  Henry.  This  document 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  although  very 
similar  Bulls  liad  been  promulgated  by  his  predecessors. 
It  commenced  by  a  declaration,  that  God  had  appointed 
the  Pope,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, to  have  power  over  kingdoms  and  nations,  and 
*' especially  of  the  Kings  of  the  whole  earth;"  that  he 
**  sliould  root  out  and  destroy,"  as  well  as  plant  and  build 
up,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  proceed  to 
severe  chastisements  when  milder  methods  were  in- 
effectual. It  then  stated,  that  Henry,  King  of  England, 
had  departed  from  the  faith,  and  had  put  away  Cathe- 
rine, his  Queen,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
Church,  and  married  one  Anne  Boleyn ;  that  he  had  also 
made  many  hurtful  laws,  and  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  putting  many  to  death,  at  tlie  instigation 
of  the  devil,  because  they  would  not  do  the  same. 
The  King  was  next  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome  within 
ninety  days,  and  give  an  account  of  his  actions  ;  and  if  he 
refused  so  to  dt),  his  crown  was  declared  to  be  forfeited, 
and  the  kingdom  was  then  to  be  put  under  an  interdict.* 

*  An  interdict  Is  a  decree  of  the  Pope,  forbidding  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Doring  rhe  reign  of  King  John,  Innocent  III.  was  Pope;    he 
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These  penalties  were  extended  to  all  the  accomplices  and 
adherents  of  the  King,  and  "all  Iiis  and  their  children, 
either  born,  or  that  may  afterwards  be  born ;"  expressly 
declaring,  that  no  one  is  excepted  on  account  of  youlii, 
ignorance,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever!  The  subjects 
of  the  King  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance;  and  all 
persons  prohibited  from  any  intercourse  or  trade  with 
him  and  his  people,  under  pain  of  excommunication;  and 
it  was  declared  that  any  articles  of  provision  or  merchan- 
dize so  traded  in,  might  be  lawfully  seized,  and  became 
the  property  of  any  one  who  took  them  ! 

All  Priests,  Bishops,  and  other  Ecclesiastics,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  withiw  five  days  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  leaving  only  a 
few  of  their  number  to  baptize  infants,  and  administer 
the  sacrament  to  such  as  were  about  to  depart  this  life  in 
a  penitent  state  of  mind. 

But  a  still  stronger  proof  follows,  of  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  Pope  Paul,  and  the  Apostle  Paul.  The 
latter  directed  the  Christians,- in  the  days  of  Nero,  to 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  (Rom.  xiii.)  The 
former,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  absolved  the  subjects 


;i!^umed  the  right  of  appointing  and  dethroning  Kings,  and  of 
interfering  with  their  dominions.  Having  appointed  Langton,a 
Roman  Cardinal,  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  King  ob- 
jected  to  this  nomination,  upon  which  the  Pope  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.  Divine  service  was  no  longer  performed;  the 
Churches  were  closed  throughout  the  land;  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  were  all  discontinued,  except  baptism  ;  the  dead  were 
buried  in  the  highways,  without  any  funeral  solemnities,  but,  as 
Stow  expresses  it,  "  like  dogs  in  ditches  and  corners ;"  and  all  the 
Clergy  were  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom,  except  a  few  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  to  baptize  infants,  and  administer  the  sa- 
crament to  the  dying.  The  people  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
meat  as  in  Lent,  were  prohibited  from  partaking  of  entertain- 
ments, or  even  saluting  each  other,  or  shaving  their  beards,  and 
giving  the  usual  attention  to  their  apparel.  This  was  followed  by 
a  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  a  declaration  that  the  King 
had  forfeited  his  crown.  The  King  of  France  was  encouraged 
to  invade  England,  and  the  English  were  forbidden  to  obey 
their  Monarch,  who  at  length  was  obliged  to  make  a  com- 
plete submission  to  the  Pope,  and  surrender  his  crown  to  the  Papal 
Legate.  This  same  Popo,  Innocent  IIL  passed  the  decree  in  the 
council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  confirming  the  new  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation. 
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of  Henry  from  their  allegiance,  but  required  all  the 
nobles,  clergy,  and  individuals  of  every  rank,  without 
delay  or  excuse,  to  rise  up  in  arms  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers, against  their  Monarch,  and  drive  him  from  his 
kingdom ;  while  other  Kings,  Princes,  and  people, 
were  forbidden  to  assist  or  countenance  him,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  under  similar  pains  and  penalties! 
All  **  Christian  Princes"  were  also  exhorted  **  by  the 
mercies  of  God,"  to  join  in  attacking  Kenry,  and  were 
permitted  to  make  prize  of  any  property  belonging  to  him 
and  his  subjects,  and  apply  it  to  th*;ir  own  use;  nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  Pope  also  decreed,  that  the  subjects 
of  Henry  should  be  the  slaves  of  any  one  who  should 
seize  them  ! ! !  The  Prelates  were  to  make  this  sentence 
known,  within  three  davs  of  the  time  specified,  and  to 
publish  it  with  the  formalities  of  raising  the  cross, 
tolling  the  bells,  and  extinguishing  the  candles,  as  cus- 
tomary in  cases  of  excommunication.     (See  page  118.) 

This  decree  had  been  passed  in  the  year  1533,  but  was 
not  made  public  till  three  years  afterwards,  when  it  was 
sent  forth  ^with  some  additional  clauses,  declaring,  that 
"  as  Christ  had  pity  upon  St.  Peter,  so  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  desired  to  act  towards  those  who  fell  under  his 
censure,  that  he  had  therefore  suspended  the  execution  of 
this  sentence,  till  he  found  that  Henry  became  hardened 
in  his  crimes,  and  not  content  with  the  cruel  slaughter  oT^ 
Priests  and  Prelates,  had  even  destroyed  ?the  bones  of 
Sai7it  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, -^{[rhomas  a 
Becket,)  which  had  performed  innumerable  miracles,'  and 
that  he  had  also  destroyed  monasteries,  &c."  The  Pope 
now  published  this  decree,  commanding  it  to  be  execHited, 
and  that  if  it  was  proclaimed  at  Dieppe,  or  Bologne  in 
France,  or  at  St.  Andrews,  or  Coldstream,  in  Scotland, 
or  at  Tuam,  or  Artifert,  in  Ireland,  it  should  be  consi' 
dered  a  sufficient  publication.  It  also  contained  the 
famous  non  obstante  clause,  usual  in  the  Pope's  Bulls, 
which  declares  that  whatever  the  Pope  decreed,  should 
take  place,  notwithstanding  any  constitutions  or  ordinances 
of  the  Apostles  which  might  be  contrary  to  his  decrees : 
thus  setting  up  his  words  as  superior  to  the  word  of 
God,  wherein  the  **  ordinances"  of  the  Apostles  are  con 
tained ;   and  thinking  **  to  change  times  and  laws,"  and  to 
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magnify    liimself    above    every     Hod.      (Dan.    vii.    25, 
xi.  36.)* 

The  Bull  concludes  by  declaring,  iliat  if  any  persons 
should  attempt  to  oppose  this  decree,  they  would  incur  the 
indignation  of  the  omnipotent  God,  and  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Paul,  his  Apostles  !  Thus,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
that  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  necessarily  in- 
cludes a  belief  that  he  has  the  power  to  depose  all 
Kings  and  Monarchs  who  offend  him. 

Two  centuries  earlier,  this  sentence  would  have  hurled 
Henry  from  his  throne ;  such,  at  least,  was  the  effect  of 
similar  decrees  against  Kirjg  John,  and  other  Monarchs 
of  Europe.  But  the  times  were  changei^^  the  thunders 
of  Rome  had  not  the  power  they  once  possessed,  and 
Henry's  mind  was  too  strong  to  yieldlto  such  an  as- 
sumption of  a  power,  which  evidently  was  contrary  to 
the  express  declaration  of  the  word  of  God,  from  whence 
it  was  said  to  be  derived. 

The  quarrel  was  now  irreconcilable.  Paul  sent  a 
breve  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  declaring  Henry  a  heretic, 
an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  and  a  rebel  against  his  Lord 
the  Pope ;  and  offering  the  kingdom  of  England  to  him, 
if  he  would  go  and  invade  it  !t  Henry,  on  his  part,  took 
measures  to  confirm  his  authority,  aiwl  a  declaration 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  was  signed  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  realm.  In  this  document,  they  state 
the  objections  which  have  already  been  noticed  against 
the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Pope,  ?nd  say,  *'  That 
the  people  ought  to  be  instructed  that  Christ  expressly 
forbad  his  Apostles  or  their  successors  to  take  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  Kings; 
and  that  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  Bishop, 
assumed  any  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper  of 
other  men's  rights,  and    a  subverter  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  Compare  with  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4;  and  see  Bishop  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies,  Diss.  xxvi. 

t  A  similar  decree  was  issued  by  Pope  Pius  V.  against  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  her  subjects  were  also  ordered  to  rebel  against  their 
Queen,  and  the  Pope  wrote  expressly  to  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmorland,  in  the  year  1570,  persuading  them  to 
take  up  arms  and  dethrone  their  Sovereign  !  The  case  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic,  and  other  Monarchs,  may  also  be  referred  to  as 
similar. 
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Christ."    This  declaration  was  signtd  by  all  the  Bishop^;, 
and  twenty-five  eminent  doctors  of  divinity  and  law. 

Another  paper  was  signed  about  the  same  time,  by 
eight  Bishops,  stating,  that  they  were  only  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  faith,  and  that 
from  Scripture  the  authority  of  Christian  Princes  over 
their  people,  as  well  as  that  of  Bishops  and  Priests,  was 
also  clear,  and  that  they  had  the  charge  of  souls  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  with  power  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment, and  teach  the  word  of  God  ;  to  which  word. 
Christian  Princes  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  sub- 
ject. This  was  probably  drawn  up  with  a  view  of  re- 
futing the  caluriJiies  spread  abroad  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
said  that  the  King  had  suppressed  all  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  denied  ihem  to  be  of  divine  authority.  These,  and 
similar  reports,  were  industriously  circulated  and  believed ; 
even  as  the  lower  classes  in  many  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  day,  believe  that  Protestants  are  a 
sort  of  infidels  who  have  renounced  the  Saviour,  and 
that  they  live  without  any  public  worship  or  appearance 
of  religion.* 

We  now  come  to  the  proceedings  against  John  Ni- 
cholson, usually  called  Lambert,  to  which  we  may 
refer,  as  distinctly  proving  that  Henry  had  not  departed 
from  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  remained  a 
Papist  both  in  opmions  and  j>ractice  in  almost  every 
respect,  notwithstanding  the  Pope  had  pronounced  against 
him  the  sentence  already  mentioned. 

Lambert  was  born  in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and  with  many  more  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  preaching 
and  instructions  of  Bilney.  Being  persecuted  by  the  Pa- 
pists, he  left  England,  and  joined  Tindal,  Coverdale,  and 
Frith,  at  Antwerp;  where  he  continued  for  more  than  a 
year,  as  Chaplain  to  the  English  Merchants  at  that  place. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  however,  sought  him  out;  he  was  sent 
*  Mr.  Koster,  an  Enfc;lish  Merchant,  who  travelled  in  Brazil  in 
IS  10,  met  with  a  person  of  considerable  rank  and  property, 
and  a  Major  in  the  Militia,  who  "  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
we  had  Churches  in  England,  which  he  had  never  understood 
before.  He  said  he  should  not  believe  henceforwards  that  tlie 
Englii^h  were  PagoenSf  that  is,  heathens."  Many  .similar  instances 
are  mentioned  by  oilier  travellers. 
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ner  to  London,  and  repeatedly  examined  before  Arch- 
bishop Warhani  and  others  ;  after  some  time  he  was  re- 
Huoved  to  Oxford,  where  forty-five  articles  were  exliibited 
jagainst  him,  to  which  lie  was  required  to  give  answers  in 
writing,   without   being   allowed  the  use  of  any   books. 

The  questions  and  answers  are  given  by  Fox  at  full 
length,  from  the  public  records  of  those  times;  but  it 
is  impossible  in  this  little  work  to  attempt  giving  even 
a  sketch  of  the  close  reasoning  and  sound  arguments 
which  occupy  twenty-two /o/io  pages  of  small  print ;  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself,  where  he 
will  find  them  fully  stated,  and  the  perusal  will  amply 
repay  his  pains.  We  must,  however,  notice  the  26th 
Article,  as  the  answer  contains  some  valuable  inforniation 
upon  a  subject  now  much  discussed.  The  enquiry  was, 
*•  Whether  thou  believest  that  the  heads  or  rulers,  by 
necessity  of  salvation,  are  bound  to  give  unto  the  people 
Holy  Scripture  iu  their  mother  language?" 

In  his  reply,  Lambert  stated,  "  that  he  tlionght  they 
were  bound  to  see  that  the  people  had  the  means  of 
understanding  the  Holy  Scriptui;es;  and  he  did  not  know 
how  this  could  be  done,  unless  they  were  translated  into 
their  mother  tongue/'  He  then  enumerated  many  instances 
in  which  this  had  been  done  long  before.  In  France,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  their  Kings;  and  in  Flanders  it  was 
printed  with  the  Emperor's  permission,  also  in  Germany, 
and  even  in  Italy!  It  had  been  done  in  England 
many  hundred  years  before,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons; 
the  Psalter  having  been  translated  by  cue  of  the  Kings, 
a  copy  of  which  he  had  seen  in  Crowland  Abbey.  Bede 
had  also  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  promised 
to  complete  the  Bible.  Lambert  adds,  "  Yea,  and  per- 
haps he  did  so,  but  (I  wot  not  how  it  cometh  to  pass) 
all  such  things  be  kept  away.  They  may  not  come  to 
light,  for  there  are  some  walking  privily  in  darkness,  that 
wUl  not  have  their  doings  known."  He  also  mentions 
Tindal's  Testament,  and  another  older  translation,  which 
had  been  shewn  him  in  manuscript.  "  But  he  that 
shewed  it  me,"  said  he,  "  durst  not  be  known  to  have  it  by 
him;  for  many  had  been  punished  aforetime  for  keeping 
of  such,  and  were  convicted  therefore  of  Heresy."  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  we  have   evidence  upon 
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evidence  to  sliew  that  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  continue  unchanged. 

In  these  answers,  which  were  written  about  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Archbishop  Warham,  Lambert  re- 
fused to  state  his  opinions  upon  several  points,  where 
he  knew  the  Papists  usually  entangled  the  Lollards^ 
unless  they  would  openly  bring  forward  his  accusers.  The 
proceedings  continued  till  Warham  died,  Lambert  was 
shortly  after  set  at  liberty,  the  violence  of  persecution 
having  been  abated  by  the  influence  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Crannier. 

Lambert  then  came  to  London;  and  desiring 
to  avoid  farther  persecution,  changed  his  name  from 
Nicholson,  to  that  by  which  he  was  more  commonly 
known ;  and  kept  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stocks  Market  (where  the  Mansion  House  is  now  built.) 
In  this  employment  he  continued  some  time ;  and  as  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  preaching,  he  determined  to  re- 
nounce the  Priesthood,  to  become  a  Freeman  of  the 
Grocers* Company,  and  to  marry;  but  God,  who  disposes 
of  all  men  as  He  pleases,  had  other  designs  respecting  ' 
him. 

In  the  year  3  538  he  heard  a   sermon   preached  at  St. 
Peter's    Church,  by   Dr.  Taylor,  afterwards    Bishop   of 
Lincoln ;  who   suffered    imprisonment    in    the   cause  of 
Christ,  but  who  was  not  then  fully  enlightened   in   the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.    After  the  sermon,  Lambert  sought 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  the  preacher,  respecting 
the  doctrines  he   had  stated   relative   to  the    sacrament. 
Taylor  excused  himself  from  entering  iipon  a   discussion 
at  that  time,  and  desired  Lambert  to  state  his  opinions  in 
writing,  and  come  to  him  at  some  future  period.  Lambert 
wrote  ten  arguments  upon  this  subject ;  and  Taylor,  wishing 
to  satisfy  this   inquirer,   consulted  several  friends,   and 
among  others  Dr.  Barnes,  a  zealous  preacher  and  favourer 
of  the  Gospel,  but,  like  Cranmer  and  many  others,  still  in- 
clined to  favour  the  Popish  idea  of  the  real  presence,  or, 
at  least,  to  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  opinions  upon  this  sub- 
ject.  Barnes,  being  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  to 
cause  objections  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  wished 
to  prevent  these  disputes  upon  the  sacrament,  and  per- 
suaded Taylor  to  lay  the  papers  before  Cranmer.   Thus 
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a  private  conversation  became  the  subject  of  a  ])uhlic 
dispute.  Cranmor  summoned  Lambert  to  appear  in  his 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  called  upon  him  to  defend  his 
assertions,  which  he  appears  to  have  done;  and  at 
lengtii  injudiciously  appealed  from  the  Archbishops  to  the 
King,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  religious  matters  ;  thus, 
us  the  event  proved,  falling  into  a  greater  evil,  from 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  lesser  danger;  for  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  conduct  in  similar  instances,  Cranmer  would 
hardly  have  treated  him  with  much  severity.  These 
circumstances  strongly  remind  us  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  his  appeal  to  Cassar  ;  in  each  case,  (see  Acts,  xxv.  11, 
xxvi.  32.)  this  appeal  involved  the  accused  in  greater 
difficulties,  but  was  also  the  means  of  **  making  known  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel"  to  the  earthly  monarchs  to 
whom  they  appealed  ;  but  in  each  case,  alas !  may  we  not 
fear  this  testimony  may  only  have  been  to  their  con- 
demnation ? 

At  that  time,  Henry  was  in  a  situation  of  much  diffi- 
culty ;  his  conduct  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  had  much  dis- 
pleased the  German  Princes,  and  also  had  deprived  him 
of  the  good-will  of  many  of  the  best  of  his  subjects; 
while  the  destruction  of  the  Abbies  and  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pope,  excited  the  anger  of  the  more  ignorant  and 
bigoted  of  the  people,  and  had  even  been  the  cause  of 
rebellions  and  insurrections,  as  has  already  been  related. 

Gardiner,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  ever  on  the 
watch  to  hinder  the  increase  of  Gospel  truth,  and  did 
not  neglect  this  opportunity,  but  went  to  the  King,  re- 
minding him  of  these  circumstances,  and  exhorting  him 
to  embrace  this  occasion,  and  by  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
Lambert,  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  favourer  of  heretics. 
This  advice  was  the  more  readily  adopted  by  the  King, 
as  his  vanity  was  flattered,  by  the  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented of  publicly  exhibiting  his  learning. 

A  royal  mandate  was  accordingly  issued,  commanding 
all  the  Bishops  and  Nobles  to  come  to  London,  and 
assist  the  King  in  sitting  in  judgment  upon  heretics. 
On  the  day  appointed,  in  November,  1538,  Westminster 
Hall  was  filled  by  Prelates  and  great  men  thus  sum- 
moned, with  other  spectators,  who  resorted  thither  in 
great  numbers. 
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The  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  armed  men  ; 
and  after  a  solenui  pause,  the  King  appeared,  clothed  in 
white,  and  attended  by  his  guards,  also  in  white.  On 
his  right  sat  the  Bishops,  ten  of  whom  were  to  dispute 
with  Lambert,  one  bein^  appointed  to  answer  each 
of  the  opinions  he  had  given  in  writing  to  Dr-  Taylor. 
Behind  them  were  the  Judges  and  principal  lawyers  of 
the  land,  clothed  in  scarlet  robes;  on  the  left  sat 
the  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  other  Nobles,  in  their 
order.  Before  this  solemn  assembly  stood  the  poor 
schoolmaster,  alone  as  to  human  assistance,  but  not 
forsaken  by  his  God  and  Saviour;  for  strengthened  with 
might  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  he  was  enabled  to 
face  this  assembly  undismayed.  The  Papists  speak 
much  against  Henry,  but  why  do  they  not  dwell  espe- 
pecially  on  this  scene?  The  reason  is  obvious,  because 
the  Monarch  on  this  occasion  stood  forth  the  champion 
of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! 

When  all  was  duly  arranged,  the  King  looked  sternly 
at  Lambert,  and  commanded  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  to 
declare  the  cause  of  the  assembly.  When  he  had  made 
an  end  of  his  oration,  the  King  rose ;  and,  leaning  upon  a 
cushion  of  silver  tissue,  turned  towards  the  prisoner  with 
a  frowning  brow,  and  said,  "  Ho !  good  fellow,  what  is 
thy  name?"  The  humble  follower  of  Christ,  bending  his 
knee,  said,  **  My  name  is  John  Nicholson,  although  by 
many  I  be  called  Lambert."  "  What !"  exclaimed  the 
King,  "  have  you  two  names?  then  I  would  not  trust  you 
although  you  were  my  brother."  Lambert  replied,  *'  O  ! 
nuost  noble  Prince,  your  Bishops  forced  me  of  ne- 
cessity to  change  my  name,"  This  beginning  was  a 
sample  of  what  was  to  follow.  After  a  few  more  questions 
and  replies,  the  King  commanded  him  to  declare  his 
opinion  respecting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

Then  Lambert,  beginning  to  speak  for  himself,  gave 
thanks  to  God,  that  He  had  inclined  the  heart  of  the 
King,  so  that  he  w/)uld  not  disdain  to  hear,  and  under- 
stand the  controversies  about  religion  ;  for  it  had  often 
happened,  that  through  the  cruelties  of  the  Romish  Pre- 
lates, many  good  and  innocent  men  had  been  put  to 
death,  without  the  King's  knowledge.  But  the  High 
and   Eternal    King   of  Kings,  in   whose    hands  are    the 
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hearts  of  all  Princes,  had  inspired  and  stirred  up  the 
King's  mind,  to  be  present,  and  understand  the  causes  of 
his  subjects;  so  he  did  not  doubt  that  God  would  bring 
something  to  pass,  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  glory  of 
His  name.  He  was  proceeding,  when  the  King,  with  an 
angry  voice,  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  business  in  dis- 
pute, at  once. 

Lambert,  being  abashed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
King  sj)oke,  paused  for  a  while,  and  the  King  added,  in 
an  impatient  tone,  '*  Why  standest  thou  still  ?  answer 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar ;  dost  thou  say 
fliat  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  or  wilt  thou  deny  it]"  As 
the  King  said  these  words,  he  lifted  his  cap,  in  token  of 
reverence,  to  what  the  Lollards  called  the  Papists 
hreaden  God!  Lambert  replied,  '*  I  answer  with  St. 
Augustine,  that  it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  after  a  certain 
manner."  The  King  then  said,  **  Answer  me  neither 
out  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  by  the  authority  of  any  other  ; 
but  tell  me  plainly,  whether  thou  sayest  it  is  the  body 
of  Christ  or  no."  Lambert  answered,  "Then  I  do  deny 
it  to  be  the  body  of  Christ."  The  King  added,  "  Mark 
well,  for  thou  shalt  be  condemned  by  Christ's  own  words, 
**  This  is  my  body.'* 

Having  thus  stood  forth  as  an  accuser,  rather  than 
a  judge,  Henry  commanded  Cranmer*  to  refute  Lambert's 
assertion.  The  Archbishop  addressed  the  prisoner  in  a 
gentle  manner ;  "Brother  Lambert,  let  this  matter  be 
fairly  discussed  between  us,  so  that  if  I  convince  you 
from  the  Scriptures,  of  the  falseness  of  your  argument, 
you  may  willingly  renounce  it ;  but  if  you,  by  Scripture, 
prove  it  to  be  true,  I  do  promise  that  I  will  willingly 
embrace  your  opinions." 

The  Archbishop  then  stated  his  argument,  which  was 
only  addressed  to  that  part  of  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards 
brought  forward  by  Lambert,  which  was  grounded  on  the 
improbability  of  Christ's  appearing  in  two  places  at  once. 
Against  this,   he  urged  that  Christ  was  in   heaven,  and 

*  Alas  !  tliat  Cranmer  slionUi  appear  in  this  cliaracter  ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told,  and  it  is  best  told  in  his  own  words.  When  on 
his  trial,  he  was  reminded  of  his  arguments  against  Lambert ;  to 
which  he  simply  replied,  "  I  maintained  then  the  Papists'  doc- 
trine ;"  he  did  it,  however,  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
manifested  by  the  followers  of  the  Pope! 
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yet  was  seen  by  St.  Paul  in  the  air.  Lambert  answered, 
by  referring  to  the  passage,  which  did  not  say  that 
Christ  appeared  unto  Paul  in  his  bodily  form,  but  tliat 
a  light  from  heaven  did  shine  around  ;  and  he  heard  a 
voice,  saying,  **  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  I 
am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest,  &c. ;"  and  urged 
further,  that  in  no  place  in  Scripture  was  it  stated  that 
Christ  appeared  unto  St.  Paul  in  a  bodily  form. 

Thus  they  continued  to  argue  for  some  time  ;  Lambert 
being  reasoned  with  by  Cranmer,  in  a  fair  and  regular 
manner,  was  enabled  to  answer,  so  that  the  King  was 
in  some  degree  affected  by  his  words ;  and  the  Archbishop 
was  nearly  overcome,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
audience  ;  when  Gardiner,  fearful  of  the  event,  interrupted 
Cranmer,  and  besought  the  King  to  allow  him  to  speak 
next,  although  it  was  not  his  turn.  He  then  began,  but 
was  still  less  able  to  overcome  Lambert  by  fair  argument 
than  Cranmer;  upon  which  befell  into  a  rage,  and  abused 
him  in  such  terms,  as  forced  the  poor  prisoner  to  be 
silent.  Tonstall  next  spoke ;  after  a  long  discourse  on  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  he  argued  that  Christ  could 
perform  whatever  he  said  he  would  do;  Lambert  denied 
that  Christ  had  ever,  in  plain  terms,  said  that  he  would 
change  the  bread  into  his  body,  but  only  spoke  of  it 
figuratively ;  and  they  might  as  well  say,  that  he  was  a 
door,  or  away,  or  a  lamb  ;  referring  also  to  many  such 
expressions. 

Next  followed  Stokesly,  who,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
rejoiced  that  he  had  sent ^/j/  heretics  to  the  flames.  He 
attempted  a  philosophical  argument,  reasoning  upon 
water  being  changed  into  air,  by  boiling.  This  novel 
method  of  arguing  the  subject,  was  received  with  much 
applause  by  the  Popish  Bishops,  and  the  spectators  in 
general.  But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  The 
argument  was  grounded  on  the  philosophy  of  those  times, 
called  the  learning  of  the  schools.  Lambert  met  Stokesly 
with  his  own  weapons,  and  completely  foiled  him,  even 
upon  the  principles  on  which  he  had  grounded  his  asser- 
tion. Enraged  at  this,  the  King  and  the  Popish  Prelates 
burst  out  into  abuse  against  the  poor  martyr.  The  oilier 
Bishops  appointed  to  speak,  spoke  in  their  order,  but 
Lambert,  b^ng  wearied  with  standing  so  long  before  this 
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orinidable  assembly,  for  the  dispute  lasted  for  five  hours, 
!ind  finding  whenever  he  gained  groufid  in  argument,  he 
-vas  silenced  by  abuse,  heard  those  who  spoke  last  in 
iilence,  only  occasionally  quoting  passages  from  St. 
i\ugustine,  when  they  referred  to  the  Fathers. 

Thus  the  day  passed  away  ;  and  at  five  o'clock  darkness 
came  on,  (it  was  November  ;)  the  King,  being  tired  of  this 
pretended  disputation,  said  to  Lambert,  **  What  sayest 
thou  now,  after  all  this  pains  taken  with  thte,  and  all  the 
feasons  and  instructions  of  these  learned  men  ?  Art  thou 
iiol  yet  satisfied  ?  Wilt  thou  live  or  die  1  what  sayest 
Ithou  ?  Thou  hast  yet  free  choice."  Lambert  answered, 
^*  1  yield  and  submit  myself  wholly  unto  the  will  of  your 
[Majesty /'  Then  said  the  King,  "  Commit  thyself  into 
itbe  hands  of  God,  and  not  into  mine."  Lambert  replied, 
l"  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  but  my 
body  I  wholly  yield  and  submit  unto  your  clemency. 
jThen  said  the  stern  Monarch,  in  the  very  spirit  of  his 
'ancestor,  Henry  V.  (see  part  i,  page  13,)  "  If  you  do 
Icommit  yourself  unto  my  judgment,  you  must  die,  for  I 
will  not  be  a  patron  unto  heretics."  Then,  turning  to 
Lord  Cromwell,  he  said,  **  Cromwell,  read  the  sentence 
against  him."*  Cromwell,  thus  called  upon,  was  forced 
to  comply. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Fox,  was  John  Lambert 
judged  and  condenmed  to  death  by  the  King,  whose 
judgment  now  remaineth  with  the  Lord,  against  that  day, 
when  before  the  tribunal  seat  of  that  great  Judge,  both 
princes  and  subjects  shall  stand  and  appear,  not  to 
judge,  but  to  be  judged  according  to  their  deeds. 

These  particulars  were  related  by  an  eye-witness,  who 
appears  to  have  been  Archbishop  Grindall. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  this  holy  martyr  to  suffer, 
he  was  brought  out  of  prison,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  Lord  Cromwell's  house,  and  taken   into  his 

■  Cromwell  was  at  that  time  the  chief  friend  and  patron  of  the 
Gospellers,  as  they  were  called  ;  and  we  may  here  remark  the 
painful  results  of  the  ciafty  contrivances  of  Gardiner,  who  so 
managed  as  to  employ  Taylor,  Barnes,  Cranmer,  and  Crom- 
well, in  the  condemnation  of  Lambert,  although  they  all  were 
attached  to  the  truths  for  which  Lambert  in  reality  suffered  j  and 
themselves,  in  a  few  short  years,  all  endured  persecution  on  the 
same  account. 
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chamber,  when  Cromwell  asked  his  forgiveness  for  what 
he  had  done ;  and  being  informed  that  the  hour  of  his 
death  was  at  hand,  he  was  greatly  comforted  with  the 
prospect  of  departing  to  be  with  Christ,  which  he  said 
was  far  better  to  him  than  remaining  in  this  troublesome 
world.  Then  going  out  of  the  chamber  into  the  hall,  he 
saluted  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  attend  his  execution, 
and  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  them  without  any  sadness' 
or  fear.  When  breakfast  was  ended,  he  was  taken  to  Smith- 
field,  where  he  was  very  cruelly  treated.  For  after  his 
legs  were  consumed  and  burnt  up  to  the  stumps,  the 
wretched  tormentors  withdrew  the  fire,  leaving  but  very 
little  under  him.  Then  two  men,  that  stood  on  each  side 
of  him,  thrust  their  halberts  into  his  body,  and  raised  him 
up  as  high  as  the  chain  would  permit ;  when  Lambert, 
lifting  up  such  hands  as  he  had,  his  finger  ends  flaming 
with  fire,  cried  unto  the  people  in  these  words,  **  none 
BUT  Christ,  none  but  Christ  ;"  and  being  let 
down  again  from  their  halberts,  he  fell  into  the  fire,  and 
then  ended  his  mortal  life. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  disputation  above  men- 
tioned, while  Lambert  was  confined  in  the  Lollards 
tower  at  Lambeth,*  he  wrote  to  the  King  respecting' 
the  Sacrament.  He  argues  the  subject  at  some  length, 
both  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  ; 
and  concludes  by  the  argument,  which  is  the  simplest 
and  perhaps  easiest  understood,  as  proving  that  Christ 
spoke  in  a  figurative  sense ;  meaning  that  he  is  present 
with  the  believer,  when  thus  commemorating  his  death 
and  sufferings ;  but  that  it  is  no  more  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  bread  is  changed  into  his  actual  flesh  and  blood, 
than  that  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  lion,  or  lamb,  a  door, 
&c.  he  actually  became  such;  or  that  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  *'  we  are  buried  with  Christ,"  (Col.  ii.  12.)  are 
fulfilled  literally. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed,  that  Lambert  was  thus 
cruelly  burn-ed  because  he  refused  to  believe  the  doctrine 

*  This  building  still  remains  ;  it  was  bnilt  by  Archbishop  Chi- 
cljeley,  and  mostly  used  as  a  prison  lor  the  Clergy  suspected  of 
heresy.  In  an  upper  room  at  the  top  of  the  tower  some  iron 
rings,  to  which  the  prisoners  were  fastened,  still  remain,  and  on 
the  walls  may  be  seen  some  written  memorials  of  those  who  were 
there  confined. 
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I  transnbstantiation ;  we  may  say,  on  that  ground  only, 
I  no  other   accusation    appears  to   liave   been   alleged 
ijjainst   him   at  his  public  trial,   if  it  may  be  so  called. 
I  The  Roman  Catliolics  complain  that  transubstantiation 
^now  made  a  test  of  belief  iu  their  religion.     Bui  with- 
«t  in  the  least  entering  into  discussion  whether  It  is  a 
"oper  test  or  not,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  were 
]ie  first  to  introduce  it  for  that  purpose  ;  it  was  rniide 
|ie  test  of  heresy  in  the  case  of  the  Lollards,  aud  those 
Iho  suffered  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  ;  and  it  still  con- 
pues  a    prominent  doctrine  of  Popery  at  the  present 
ay ;  a  shibboleth  by  which  heretics  are  discerned. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  considered  the  highest 
uthority  in  the   Church  of  Rome,   thus  decreed   upon 
lis  subject:  **  If  any  shall  say,  that  in  the  mass,  a  true 
ind  proper  sacrifice  is  not  offered  to  God,  let  him  be  ac' 
ursed.     If  any   shall   say,   in   those  words,  (do  this  in 
jemembrance   of  nie,)  Christ  did  not  institute  his  Apos- 
|es  to  be  Priests,  or  that  he  did  not  ordain  that  they  and 
!ther  Priests  should  offer  his  body  and  blood,  let  him  he 
ccursed.    If  any   shall   say,   the  sacrifice  of  the   mass 
\i  only  of  praise   and  thanksgiving,  or  a  bare   comme- 
'iioration   of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  uf)on  the  cross,  and 
lot  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  or  that  it  profits  him  alone 
hat  takes  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  quick  and 
lead,   for   sins,  punishments,    satisfactions,    and     other 
necessities,   let    him  he    accursed.^'     Reader,  mark   this. 
jt  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
}   It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  these  pages  with  any  of 
lie  absurd  fables  to  which  this  doctrine  has  given  rise; 
!)f  animals  and  insects    adoring   the  host,    of  dogs  and 
nules  refusing  to  eat  a  consecrated  wafer,  or  of  obstinate 
leretics  being  converted  by  seeing  the  wafer  become  a 
aw    and    bloody    piece   of  flesh    in   the    hands   of  the 
?riest.     Passing  by  the  whole   multitude   of  stories  on 
this  subject,  with  which  the  Popish  legendaries  abound, 
kve   will   only  observe,   that  at  every  celebration  of  the 
mass,  •*  after   pronouncing  the  words    of   consecration, 
the   Priest,   kneeling,   adores   and    elevates    the   Sacred 
Host."  (Sec   the  Canon  of  the   Mass.)      He    then    lifts 
it  as  high  as   he  conveniently  can  above  his  head,  and 
shews  it  to  the  people  to  be  adored  by  them;  and  Ihev, 
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having   notice  of  this  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  fall  down 
and   humbly   adore  it!      Then    having   repeated    some 
prayers,  "  breaking  the  Host,  he  puts  a  particle  thereof 
into  the  chalice,  saying,  **  May  this  mixture  and  con- 
secration of  the   body  and    blood   of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  to  us  that  receive  it  effectual  to  eternal  life," 
"  Then  bowing  (towards  the  Host)  and  striking  his  breast, 
he  says,  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  I 
have  mercy  upon  us,  give  us  peace,  &c."     The  wine  is 
drank  by  the  Priest  alone,  but  the  bread  is  given  to  the  a 
communicants  ;  and  it  is  a  common  expression  in  Roman  I 
Catholic  countries  after  communicating,  to  say,  "  I  have  | 
received  my  Maker  to-day  !"  1 

This  doctrine,  and  the  practice  grounded  thereon,  was 
first  preached  about  the  year  730,  and  did  not  reach  ^ 
its  full  extent  till  the  eleventh  century.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  the  honouring  ®f  this  breaden  God  been  carried, 
that  services  and  litanies  have  been  expressly  instituted 
in  honour  of  it.  A  book  called  "  a  form  of  adoration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,"  published  at  Paris  by  authority  in 
1669,  says,  that  whoever  shall  repeat  these  words, 
**  Praised  be  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar,"  five 
times  after  confessing,  &c.  shall  deliver  five  of  his 
friends'  souls,  whom  he  pleases,  out  of  purgatory  I" 

When  we  consider  the  subject  attentively,  we  shall  find 
that  one  main  reason  of  the  stress  laid  upon  this  doctrine, 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  real  and  spiritual  view  of  our  blessed 
Lord  offering  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  We  read 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that,  "  after  he  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sins,  he  for  ever  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  from  henceforth  expecting,  till  his 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool;  for  by  one  offering, 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified." 
To  lead  the  mind  from  the  spiritual  consideration 
of  that  sacrifice^  the  mass  is  substitutied  instead ;  and  in 
the  place  of  the  full  and  free  manner  in  which  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  even  the  blessings  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  as  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  are  oftered,  we 
find  another  sacrifice  substituted  instead,  which  has  no 
efficacy  without  the  intervention  of  a  Priest,  who  is 
paid  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  To  give 
cinfrency  to  this  profitable  practice,  which  is  connected 
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with  purgatory,  penance,  and  all  other  doctrines  of  Po- 
pery, an  attempt  is  made  to  unite  this  invention  of  man 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  for  this  purpose  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  as  well  as  the  words  and  meaniui;  of  Scrip- 
ture,  are  to  be  given  up,  and  the  Priest,  in  fact,  becomes 
;i  mediator  between  God  and  man  ! 

Papal  Rome  has  derived  many  of  its  tenets  and  prac- 
tices from  Pagan  Rome,  but  in  this  instance  she  has  gone 
beyond  her  prototype.  Dr.  Middlelon,  who  searched 
jdeeply  into  these  points,  thus  expresses  himself:  **  As  to 
'that  celebrated  act  of  Popish  idolatry,  the  adoralion  of 
Ithe  Host,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  find  the  least  re- 
jsemblance  of  it  in  any  part  of  the  Pagan  worship;  and  as 
oft  as  I  have  been  standing  at  mass,  and  seen  the  whole 
congregation  prostrate  on  the  ground,  in  the  humblest 
posture  of  adoring  at  the  elevation  of  this  consecrated 
piece  of  bread,  1  could  not  help  reflecting  on  a  passage^ 
of  Tully,  where,  speaking  of  the  absurdity  of  the  heathens 
iu  the  choice  of  their  gods,  he  says,  **  Was  any  man 
ever  so  mad  as  to  take  that  which  he  feeds  upon  for  a 
God  ?"  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  3.)  rhis  was  an  extrava- 
gance left  for  Popery  alone ;  and  what  an  old  Roman 
could  not  but  think  too  gross  even  for  Egyptian  idolaters 
to  swallow,  is  now  become  the  principal  part  of  worship, 
and  a  distinguished  article  of  faith  in  the  creed  of  mo- 
dern Rome  !"  Reader,  turn  to  the  works  on  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Mass,  published  at  the  present  day,  even  in 
England,  and  judge  for  yourself,  whether  these  ex- 
pressions are  stronger  than  is  requisite  ? 

The  Papists  failed  not  to  flatter  the  King  for  the  part 
he  took  against  Lambert ;  persuading  him  that  he  had  ac- 
quired so  much  reputation  thereby,  that  people  would 
no  longer  doubt  his  steady  adherence  to  what  they 
called  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  ;  and  availing  themselves 
of  his  desire  to  be  celebrated  for  his  learning,  they 
praised  every  word  he  had  uttered  ;  and  urged  him  on 
to  further  measures  of  the  same  nature.  Nor  did  they 
hesitate  secretly  to  destroy  those  whom  they  feared  to 
attack  openly. 

Robert  Packington,  a  Mercer  of  London,  and 
brother  to  Augustine  Packington,  employed  by  Bishop 
Tonstall  to  buy  up  the  copies  of  Tindal's  Testament, 
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(see  page  79,)  was  a  man  of  considerable  property, 
and  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  City.  He 
resided  in  Cheapside,  and  it  was  his  constant  practice 
every  morning,  summer  and  winter,  at  five  o'clock,  to  go 
to  pray  at  Mercer's  Chapel,  then  called  St.  Thomas 
Acres.  One  misty  morning,  as  he  crossed  the  street  from 
his  house  to  the  Chapel,  he  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  report  of  the  gun  was  heard  by  the  neighbours, 
and  by  a  number  of  labourers,who  were  standing  at  the  end 
of  Soper-lane,*  waiting  to  be  hired  ;  they  saw  him  leave 
his  house,  and  cross  the  street,  but  the  fog  was  so  thick 
that  the  murderer  escaped  undiscovered.  Many  persons 
were  suspected  ;  but  the  real  author  of  the  deed  remained 
unknown,  till  Dr.  Incent,  Dean  o»f  St.  Paul's,  on  his  death- 
bed, confessed  that  he  had  hired  an  Italian  for  forty 
crowns  to  commit  this  murder.  This  confession  was 
made  before  witnesses,  who  related  it  to  others  that  were 
living  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Packington  had 
given  umbrage  to  the  Clergy,  by  some  observations  in 
Parliament,  respecting  their  conduct,  and  was  also 
thought  to  have  had  private  interviews  with  the  King. 

Another  individual  is  mentioned  as  having  been  burned 
this  year  in  Smithfield ;  and  although  he  can  hardly  be 
called  a  sufferer  for  the  truth,  yet,  as  the  Romish  Pre- 
lates condemned  him  as  a  heretic,  he  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, particularly  as  burning  a  man,  notoriously  out 
of  his  senses,  is  an  additional  proof  of  their  violence 
and  cruelty.  His  name  was  Collins,  and  he  was  a  law- 
yer by  profession  ;  but  was  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  the 
unfaithful  conduct  of  his  wife.  While  wandering  dis- 
tractedly from  place  to  place,  he  entered  a  Church, 
while  the  Priest  was  saying  mass.  Collins,  seeing  the 
Priest  hold  the  consecrated  wafer  over  his  head,  in  his 
madness  imitated  this  proceeding,  by  holding  up  his  dog 
*in  like  manner.  For  this  he  was  apprehended  ;  and  after 
examination,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  His  dog  was 
burned  with  him  ! 

In  the  same  year,  a  man  named  Cowbridge  was  burned 

*  Now  Queen-street.  If  the  reader  is  passing  along  .Cheapside 
early  in  the  morning,  he  will  frequently  see  labourers  standing  to 
be  bired,  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  way,  in  the  manner  liertj 
inentioned. 
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t  Oxford,  who  also  appears  to  have  been  mad.    "  What 

eason  is  it,"  says  Fox,  "  to  require  reason   of  a  crea- 

jure    uiad,    or    unreasonable,    or   to    make   heresy    of 

he    words    of  a  senseless  man,  not  knowinj;    what   he 

^iiirraeth.     But  this    is  the  manner  and  property  of  this 

Mother  Church  of  Rome!  that    whatsoever   cometh   in 

heir  hand  and  inquisition,  to  the  fire  it   must  go.     But 

o    end    this    matter    of     Cowbridge,    whatsoever     his 

Tiadness  was  before,  or  however  erroneous  the  doctrines 

mputed  to  him,  yet,  as  touching  his  end,  this  is  certain, 

that  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  he,  looking  up  to  heaven,, 

Soberly   and    discreetly  called   upon    the    name    of    the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  departed." 

A  short  time  previous,  one  Peke  was  burned  at  Ips- 
Iwich,  for  heresy.  When  fastened  to  t4ie  stake,  furze 
was  heaped  round  him  and  kindled,  by  which  he  was 
miserably  scorched,  although  not  deprived  of  life.  Dr. 
Reading,  who  stood  by  with  some  other  ecclesiastics, 
touched  him  with  a  wand,  and  said,  *•  Peke,  recant,  and 
believe  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  very  body 
of  Christ,  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  after  that  the  Priest 
hath  spoken  the  words  of  consecration  over  it;  and  here 
[  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  to  absolve  thee."  Peke  ex- 
claimed, **  I  defy  thee,  and  it  also ;"  and  spat  forth 
blood,  with  which  his  mouth  was  filled,  a  blood-vessel 
having  burst  from  anguish.  Dr.  Reading  then  cried 
jloud,  '*  To  as  many  as  shall  cast  a  stick  to  the  burning 
[)f  this  heretic,  is  granted  forty  days  of  pardon,  by  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.'' 

**  Then  Baron  Curson,  Sir  John  Audley,  with  many 
others  of  note,  there  present,  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
with  their  swords  did  cut  down  boughs,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire,  and  so  did  all  the  multitude.  Witness,  John 
Ramsey y  and  others,  who  did  see  this  act." 

Men  may  be  accustomed  to  be  spectators  of  cruelties, 
[ill  they  not  only  behold  them  unmoved,  but  even  engage 
n  them  without  emotion  ;  and  surely  this  was  the  case, 
rthcn  Englishmen  could  join  in  such  deeds  as  those, 
which  have  been  just  described. 

About  this  time  also  suftered  Giles  German,  and 
^ue  John,  a  painter  by  trade.  While  ihey  were  under  ex- 
imination,  one  of  the  King's  guard,  named  Lancelot, 
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a  man  of  godly  mind  and  disposition,  came  into  the 
court,  and  seemed,  by  his  countenance  and  gesture,  to 
favour  the  cause  of  trutli,  and  the  poor  men  who  were 
troubled  for  it.  Upon  this  he  was  apprehended,  ex- 
amined,  and  condemned  with  them,  and  the  next  morning 
they  were  all  carried  to  St.  Giles's  Fields,  and  burned. 

From  these  doleful  tragedies  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
details  less  cruel,  though  strongly  pointing  out  the 
meddling  and  vexatious  tyranny  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  exercises  over  the  actions  as  well  as  the  con- 
sciences  of  men. 

During  Lent,  in  the  year  1538,  the  wife  of  one  Thomas! 
Frebarne,  of  Paternoster  Row,  longed  after  a  morsel  of 
pig,  and  her  husband  was  induced  to  speak  to  one  Fisher, 
a  butterwife  of  Hornsey,  who  brought  him  a  pig,  but 
took  one  of  its  feet  to  Dr.  Cocks,  the  Dean  of  Canter- 1 
bury,  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Ivy-lane,  and  told  him  of 
Frebarne's  despising  the  injunctions  of  the  Church,  as 
to  the  direct  observance  of  Lent.*  The  Dean  related 
this  to  the  company  who  dined  with  him  that  day  ;  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Garrett,  the  Garter  King  at  Arms,  Fre- 
barne's landlord. 

Mr.  Garrett  sent  for  his  tenant,  and  gave  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Londoji's  Suntner,  ordering  that 
officer  to  carry  him  and  his  pig  before  the  Bishop.  He 
was  there  accused  of  eating  salt  beef  and  calves  heads 
during  the  same  season  of  Lent.  This  Frebarne  denied, 
and  shrewdly  asked,  **  My  Lord,  if  the  heads  are  eaten  in 
my  house,  where  are  the  bodies  eaten?"  *'  You  spake/' 
said  the  Bishop,  "against  pilgrimages,  and  will  not  take 
holif  bread  nor  holy  water,  nor  yet  go  in  procession  on 
Palm  Sunday;  thou  art  no  Christian  man."  Frebarne 
and  his  pig  were  then  taken  to  the  Compter,  and  the 
next  day  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
at  Guildhall,  who  sentenced  him  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
in  Cheapside,  with  half  the  pig  on  each  shoulder;  they 

*  A  decree  issued  at  Cadiz,  in  1825,  tor  the  better  observing  of 
Lent,  forbids  all  keepers  of  inns,  or  eating-houses,  from  supply, 
iug  their  guests  with  any  suppers  during  that  season,  unless  tliey 
had  a  licence  from  the  Church  for  that  purpose,  and  then  they  were 
only  to  be  supplied  with  fish !  It  also  contained  a  variety  of  other 
vexatious  regulations. 
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len  led   liim  back  to   the   Compter,    with   tlie   pig  lied 
i)und  Ills  neck. 

Frebarne's  wife,  fearint;  lest  her  husband  might 
e  involved  in  further  troubles,  exerted  herself  for  his 
eliverance;  and  at  her  request,  Dr.  Barnes  informed 
!romweli  of  this  proceeding,  who  sent  for  the  Lord 
layor,  and  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject.  She  also 
tut  to  one  of  tiie  Sheriff's,  named  Wilkinson,  desiring 
im  to  be  good  unto  her,  and  to  get  lier  husband  out 
f  prison.  The  Sheritf  said  to  her,  "  O!  woman,  Christ 
iath  laid  a  piece  of  his  cross  upon  thee,  to  prove 
vhether  thou  wilt  help  him  to  bear  it  or  no  ;"  and  pro- 
uised  to  do  what  he  could  for  her  husljand,  desiring  she 
vould  come  again  the  next  day,  which  she  did  ;  but 
)eing  overcome  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  she  swooned 
iway,  and  remained  ill  for  many  weeks. 

Cromwell's  interference  prevented  further  proceedings; 
he  pig  was  carried  to  Finsbury-field,  and  there  burned, 
jy  the  Bishop's  order  ;  and  Frebarne  was  set  at  liberty, 
jpon  j^iving  bond  to  appear  to  answer  this  charge,  when- 
ver  he  should  be  required.  His  landlord,  however,  who 
ip|)ears  to  have  been  a  violent  Papist,  turned  him  out  of 
his  house ;  and  for  **  four  years  after  he  could  not  get 
iuolher,  to  his  great  hinderance  and  undoing." 

Among  the  opposers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  persecutors 
[)f  the  Lollards,  Gardiner  now  stood  pre-eminent.  Natu- 
rally of  a  crafty  disposition,  and  of  great  experience  in 
the  practices  of  courts,  he  had,  in  these  respects,  great 
\dvantage  over  the  simple  honesty  of  Cranmer  ;  and  tlie 
Most  High  saw  tit,  for  a  time,  to  permit  him  to  be  the 
means  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
England.  Although  Henry  had  strength  of  mind  enough 
to  refuse  compliance  with  the  mandates  of  the  Pope,  lie 
could  not  view  their  effects  upon  the  minds  of  others 
with  indifference.  He  saw  his  kingdom  offered  to  other 
monarchs,  who  were  willing,  as  he  \f ell  knew,  to  invade 
England,  as  in  the  days  of  King  John,  if  they  could  raise  a 
sufficient  force,  and  many  among  his  subjects  had  shewn 
their  readiness  to  engage  in  rebellion  against  him.  Gar- 
diner had  much  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  King,  and 
failed  not  to  improve  his  advantages,  by  flattering  Henry 
for    his   conduct  in   the  case   of  Lambert,  and   artfully 
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impressing  him  with  fears  of  danger,  from  his  owi 
subjects,  and  from  foreign  powers.  The  Duke  of  Nor 
folk,  and  other  Popish  Nobles,  were  also  at  this  time  u 
high  favour  with  the  King,  and  joined  their  influence  t< 
that  of  Gardiner.  Henry  was  also  displeased  with  sorai 
of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  on  account  of  th( 
earnestness  with  which  they  urged  that  all  lands,  bestowe( 
upon  Monasteries  and  Abbies  by  private  individuals 
should  be  applied  to  benevolent  and  useful  objects 
These  circumstances,  and  probably  others  which  are  un- 
known to  us,  determined  Henry  to  prove  his  conscientioui 
regard  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  its  ceremonies 
by  a  law  of  the  most  sanguinary  nature. 

The  Parliament  met  in  April  1639,  and  in  conformity 
to  a  message  from  the  Kiiig,  appointed  nine  Prelates 
with  Cromwell,  to  devise  a  plan,  whereby  all  his  subject! 
might  be  brought  to  be  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  o 
religion.  This  Committee  met;  and  being  equally  dividec 
in  opinions,  eleven  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  debates. 

On  the  l6th  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  informec 
the  House  that  their  Committee  could  not  agree.  He  ther 
laid  before  Parliament  six  articles,  enforcing  the  princi- 
pal errors  of  popery,  and  urged  that  they  should  be 
passed  into  a  law.     These  articles  were  :  — 

1.  That  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  after  the  con 
secration  by  the  Priest,  there  remained  no  substance  oi 
bread  and  wine,  but  that  it  had  become  the  substance  ol 
Christ,  God  and  man,  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour,  as  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

2.  That  Communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary, 
but  that  in  the  flesh,  under  the  form  of  bread,  is  the  very 
blood,  and  under  the  form  of  wine,  with  the  blood,  is  the 
flesh. 

3.  That  Priests  may  not  marry. 

4.  That  vows  of  chastity  or  widowhood  ought  to  be 
observed. 

5.  That  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  private  masses 
be  continued.  * 

6.  That  auricular  or  private  confession  should  be  re.-, 
tained.  I| 

A  law,  enacting  these  articles,  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment on  June  7th,  and  pressed  forward  with  all  the  weight 
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)f  the  King's  aulliorily,  by    whom  tlie  greater  part  of 
ihe  act  was  drawn  up  ;  this  aloue  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  sanction  of  Parliament  ;  in    addition   to  which, 
Ihe  intluence  of  the  Popish  party  was  stronger  than  tliat 
|)f  the   Reformers.     Twenty   Abbots  still  retained   their 
leats,  and    were  actually    present  at   the  debate.     The 
iPapists  knew  that  such  a  law  could   not  be  carried   into 
!  ffect,  without  still  stronger  proceedings  than  had  yet  been 
iidopted,  and  accordnigly  it  was  to   be  enforced  l)y   the 
!nost  severe  penalties,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 
I    Cranmer  boldly  opposed  this  bloody  law;  and  for  three 
flays  spoke  earnestly  in  defence  of  the  truth,  with    such 
Hoquence,  power,  and  ability,  as  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  his  adversaries.     On   this  occasion,   he  clearly 
ihewed  that  he  spoke  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  not  from 
i  desire  of  opposing  the  King;  and  urged   such   strong 
j-easons  against  these  doctrines,  that  his  adversaries  were 
jnable  to  rcfut«  them.     But  his  endeavours  were  of  no 
jivail;  although  the  King  could  not  but  respect  the  con- 
scientious proceedings  of  the  Archbishop,  on  the  third  day 
ne  sent  him  a  special  message,  desiring  him  not  to  oppose 
:he  Act  any  longer  ;  and  requested  that,  since  he  could  not 
i^nsent  to  its  enactments,  he  would  leave  the  House  of 
Peers,  (absence  from  Parliament  was  not  then  allowed  with- 
out permission,)  and  withdraw  to  the  Council  Chamber; 
40  that  the  Act  might  pass  without  his  concurrence.  Cran- 
mer  replied,  expressing   his  sense  of  duty  to  his  King, 
but  declaring  his  still  higher  duty  to  God;  and  refusing 
lo  leave  the  House,  he  opposed  the  Bill  to  the  last. 
;    Such  was  the  conduct  of  Cranmer  in   this  business, 
jind  it  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of  the  faithful 
manner   in    which  he  adhered  to  the  truth,  so  far  as  he,, 
at  the  time,   was  enabled   to  perceive    it.     Yet  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  represent  him  as  at 
ill  times  inclined  to  a  mean  and  servile  compliance   with 
the  will  of  his  arbitrary  Master.     These  facts  speak  for 
themselves  ;  and  when  we  compare  the  honest  tirmness 
of  Cranmer,  with  the  crafty  wiles  of  Gardiner,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  hesitate  in  determining  which    conducted 
himself  in  the  most  conscientious  manner,  and  as  becomes 
the  servant  of  Christ.     This  is  only  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which    several   Popish  writers   have  falsitied 
history,  in  the  most  decided  manner. 
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The  penalties  of  this  law,  often  called  the  Bloody  Act^ 
and  the  Whip  with  six  Strings,  were  excessive.  It  was 
enacted,  that  after  tlie  12th  of  July  following,  any  persons 
who  sliould  by  word,  writing,  printing,  or  otherwise, 
publish,  preach,  teach,  say,  argue  or  hold  any  opinion, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  both  in  the 
bread  and  in  the  wine,  or  should  by  ani/ mtans  conXtnm  or 
despise  the  sacrament ;  they,  and  all  who  aidtd,  abetted, 
or  comforted  them,  should  be  deemed  heretics ^  and 
burned,  without  being  allowed  to  escape,  if  they  abjured; 
and  that  all  their  property  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
King.  Respecting  the  five  other  articles,  it  was  enacted, 
that  whosoever  should  preach,  teach,  obstinately  affirm, 
maintain,  or  defend  the  doctrines  they  condemned,  and 
any  Priest  who  should  marry,  should  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  felony,  and  executed.  And  that  all  persons,  who  by 
word  or  writing  opposed  them,  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
forfeit  all  their  property,  and  be  imprisoned  ;  and  for  the 
second  ofl'ence  be  punished  as  felons.  All  marriages  of 
Priests  were  declared  void,  and  to  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who  wrote  or  spoke  against  the 
articles  ;  and  the  same  punishment  was  decreed  against 
all  those  Priests  who  lived  with  other  women,*  and  also 
against  their  wives,  &c. 

This  act  gave  much  pleasure  to  all  who  favoured 
Popery,  and  induced  them  to  allow  the  Act  for  finally 
suppressing  the  Monasteries  to  pass  with  little  opj)osi- 
tion !  The  poor  Lollards,  and  all  who  were  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  triith,  of  course  were  much  cast 
down.  The  excessive  cruelty  of  the  law  is  obvious,  as 
it  endeavoured  to  reach  not  only  to  outward  acts,  but 
literally  to  "  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 

*  Cromwell  and  others,  who  were  attached  to  the  Reformation, 
with  some  difficulty  procured  the  insertion  of  the  latter  part  oi 
this  clause  ;  for  as  originally  framed,  the  Act  restricted  occlesiafe- 
tics  from  lawful  connexions,  but  left  them  full  liherty  as  to  those 
whicii  were  tt?iiatr/u/,  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man;  and  such,  il 
is  said,  is,  in  reality,  the  practice  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  al 
the  present  day. 


THE  LOLLARDS; 

Or   some    Account   of  the    Witnesses  for   the    Truth    in 
Enfjland,  between  the  Years  1400  cV  154G;  with  a  Ijrief 
notice  of  events  connected  with  the  early  History  of 
The  Reformation. 


PART  X. 

Tlie  Act  of  the  Six  Articles.— Cranynei's  book  ap;ainst  it.— Fox's 
ullegnlions  agninst  these  errors  of  Popery. — Five  hundred  persons  in 
London  sent  to  prison.— Bonner's  cruelty  to  Melcins,  —  Meluncthon's 
letter  to  Henry.— The  Scriptures  permitted  to  he  read  in  private 
J'umiUes.—  Cromicell^  his  e.recution  and  dying  words.— Crmimer's 
etirnestness  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  receive  the  benefits 
of  education.— Barnes,  Garret.,  and  lUerome,  burned  in  Smitlifitld, 
(IS  heretics;  and  three  Papists  executed  at  tlie  same  time  for 
denying  the.  King's  supremacy. 


jA  citizen  of  London  torn  from  his  family  for  having  a  book  against 
Transubstantlation  in  his  possession.    (See  page  22'i.) 

I  We  have  seen  that  **  the  huv  of  the  Six  Articles"  was 
ai)prove<l,  and  even  partly  drawn  up  by  Henry.  The  joy 
with  which  it  was  received  by  the  Papists,  is  described 
in  a  letl\?r  from  one  of  the  Peers  to  a  friend,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract:  **  And  also  there  is  news  here.  I 
f*  assure  you,  never  Prince  shewed  himself  so  wise  a  man, 
'*  so  well  learned,  and  so  Catholic,  ( Reader^  mark  that,) 
"  as  the  King  hath  done  in  this  Parliament.  With  my  pen 
[Lollards,^ Part  10.]  K 

(Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall.) 
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*'  I  cannot  express  his  marvellous  goodness,  which  is  come 
"  to  such  effect,  that  we  shall  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
*'  so  spiritual,  that  I  think  none  shall  dare  to  say  that  in 
"  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar  doth  remain  either 
*'  bread  or  wine  after  the  consecration;  nor  that  a  Priesl 
"  may  have  a  wife;  nor  that  it  is  necessary  to  receive  our 
**  Maker  in  both  kinds ;  nor  that  private  masses  should 
**  not  be  said  as  they  have  been  ;  nor  that  it  is  not  neces- 
**  sary  to  have  auricular  confession.  Finally,  all  in 
**  England  have  cause  to  thank  God,  and  most  heartilj 
"  to  rejoice  at  the  King's  most  godly  proceedings." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  many  received 
this  "  bloody  act ;"  they  are  the  sentiments  of  the  un- 
renewed heart  of  man,  adopted  and  naturalized  by  the 
followers  of  Popery  in  that  day. 

The  effects  of  this  Act  soon  appeared  ;  many  of  "  tin 
Gospellers"  fled  to  the  Continent  to  save  their  lives 
Shaxton  and  Latimer  resigned  their  Bishoprics,  and  wer( 
committed  to  prison,*  Cranmer  was  greatly  dejected 
but  resolved  to  continue  stedfast  in  his  duty.  He,  liow 
ever,  determined  not  to  offend  against  the  enactments  o 
the  law,  so  far  as  he  could  with  a  safe  conscience  comply 
and  therefore  sent  his  wife  to  her  friends  in  Germany 
The  King  could  not  but  admire  the  honest  zeal  of  \\\\ 
Archbishop  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  his  mind  was  over 
ruled,  doubtless,  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  protec 
him  against  his  enemies.  And  as  Cranmer  now  avoide( 
coming  to  court,  he  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lore 
Cromwell,  with  some  others  of  the  nobility,  to  dine  witi 
him  at  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  to  assure  him  of  hi: 
undiminished  esteem  and  favour. 

Henry,  wishing  to  know  what  were  the  arguments  witI 
which  Cranmer  had  opposed  the  Six  Articles^  directec 
Cromwell  and  the  other  Lords  whom  he  sent  to  him  a 
Lambeth,  to  desire  him  to  state  his  opinions  in  writing. 

The  Archbishop  obeyed  without  loss  of  time,  am 
caused  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Ralph  Morrice,  to  copy  ther 

*  When  Latimer  first  put  off  his  rochet,  (part  of  a  Bishop 
dress,)  he  leaped  several  times,  telling  some  friends  who  were  i; 
the  room,  that  he  felt  his  shoulders  relieved  from  a  heavy  hurden 
He  was  kept  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  o 
Henry. 
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[airly  in  a  book.  Tiie  Secretary  having  done  so,  went  to 
Jeliver  his  book  to  his  master  ;  for  the  Archbishop  had 
:)Tdered  him  to  be  very  careful  of  this  book,  as  writing  it 
altliough  by  the  King's  command)  was  in  fact  an  offence 
jgainst  the  law ;  but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  Croydon, 
le  returned  to  his  own  chamber  to  deposit  it  in  a  safe 
)lace;  when  he  found  that  the  door  was  locked,  and  the 
iey  had  been  carried  away  by  mistake.  While  con- 
iidering  what  he  should  do,  Morrice  was  informed  that 
lis  father  had  come  to  London,  and  wished  to  see 
liio).  In  this  dilemma  he  resolved  to  take  the  book  with 
iiim ;  and  went  into  a  boat,  with  four  of  the  King's 
Gruard,  who  were  also  going  to  London,  intending  to 
and  at  Paul's  Wharf.  When  they  came  to  Bankside, 
hey  found  the  King  in  his  barge,  with  a  great  number 
i)f  other  boats,  seeing  a  bear  baited  at  the  water's  edge, 
rhe  Guards  dared  not  pass  by  the  King;  and  at  their 
ijntreaty  the  Secretary  consented  to  go  with  them,  till 
they  got  so  near  the  bank,  that  the  bear,  breaking  loose, 
came  into  their  boat.  The  Guards  soon  extricated  them- 
selves, leaving  the  poor  Secretary  to  his  fate  ;  the  bear 
ind  the  dogs  came  full  upon  him,  and  in  the  scufHe  the 
,>ook  got  loose  from  under  his  girdle,  and  fell  into  the 
iver.  The  confusion  now  became  general ;  the  King 
commanded  the  sport  should  end,  and  departed. 

The  Secretary,  perceiving  the  book  floating  with  the 
tream,  out  of  his  reach,  called  to  the  Bearward  to  secure 
t,  which  he  did  ;  but  before  the  Secretary  could  get  to 
lim,  he  had  shewn  it  to  a  Priest,  who,  perceiving  that  it 
vas  written  against  the  Six  At  tides,  told  the  Bearward 
hat  whoever  claimed  it  would  be  hanged. 

This  fellow  was  a  rank  Papist ;  and  when  Morrice 
sked  for  the  book,  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  saying,  **  that 
le  trusted  both  he  and  his  master  would  be  hanged  for 
{,"  The  Secretary,  anxious  to  prevent  any  unpleasant 
:onsequences,  got  one  Blaze,  a  grocer  in  Cheapside,  an 
ntimate  friend  of  the  Bearward's,  to  invite  him  to  supper 
he  day  following,  and  then  offered  him  twenty  shillings 
f  he  would  give  up  the  book ;  but  this  he  refused,  say- 
ng  the  matter  should  not  be  made  up  so  easily. 

The  Secretary,  finding  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  went  to 
..ord  Cromwell  the  next  morning,  and  told  him  the 
i  .  K2 
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wtiole  story;  and  they  found  the  Bearward  waiting  at  the 
Court  with  the  book,  intending  to  give  it  to  Gardiner, 
or  some  other  of  the  Popish  party.  Cromwell  at  once 
took  the  book  from  his  hand,  and  threatening  him  for 
keeping  any  writing  belonging  to  one  of  the  Privy 
Council,  sent  him  away  without  either  thanks  or  re- 
ward. He  then  restored  the  book  to  Cranmer,  who  had 
it  copied  again,  and  it  was  given  to  the  King. 

This  anecdote  shews  how  the  land  was  then  divided 
by  the  disputes  between  the  Gospellers  and  the  Papists^ 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  latter,  even  down  to  the 
lowest  among  them,  sought  for  every  occasion  against 
Cianmer  ;  it  also  shews  the  support  which  the  followers 
of  the  truth  received  from  Cromwell. 

Fox  regrets  that  no  particular  account  of  Cranmer's 
arguments  against  the  Six  Articles,  and  of  the  authorities 
he  referred  to,  was  preserved.  He  endeavours  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  in  some  degree,  from  an<rient 
records  and  other  writings ;  which  shew  not  only  that 
these  articles  are  not  founded  on  Scripture,  but  also  that 
they  are  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
Cliristian  Church  for  many  centuries,  until  the  light 
of  truth  was  gradually  obscured  by  Popish  errors.  Tl>es€ 
allegations  against  the  Six  Articles,  as  Fox  entitles  tlR>m, 
occupy  fifty  folio  pages,  and  we  can,  of  course,  only  glance 
at  their  contents. 

Concerning  Transubstantiation,  he  observes  that  this 
doctrine  began  to  be  received  by  many   of  the   English 
Clergy,  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, about  the  year  1070  ;  but  it  was  not  imposed  upon 
the  Church  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  required  to  be  gene- 
rally received,  till   the  council  of  Lateran  was  held  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  121 6.  This  he  proves  from  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  many  others.  A 
quotation  from  Bede,  who  lived  A.D.  730,   plainly  shews 
that  the  doctrine  was  not  held  by  the  Church  of  England 
at  that  period.-  The  time  when  this  opinion  began  to  pre- 
vail in  England,  is  further  shewn  from  the  life  of  Bisbofi 
Odo,  who  lived  A.D.  950,  and  was  an  advocate  for  the 
Real  Presence,    It  is  related,  that  as  he  was  breaking  tb^ 
Host,  or  consecrated  wafer,  blood  miraculously  dropped 
from  it.    This  legend  is  unworthy  of  notice  ;  indeed  the 
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utiior  who  relates  it,  states  that  it  was  only  visible  to  a 
aithful  Priest,  then  standing  near,  and  not  to  the  con- 
regation,  or  those  of  the  by-standers,  who  rejected  tlie 
Wtrine  of  Transubstantiation !  It  stands,  however,  en- 
oiled  among  the  Popish  miracles,  as  well  as  those  of  our 
wn  times,  and  is  equally  worthy  of  credit ! 

Fox  then  inserts  several  letters,  written  in  the  Sajcon 
Miguc,  byElfricus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  Wulf- 
tane,  Archbishop  of  York,  about  A.D.  ^^6,  expressly 
gainst  this  doctrine.  Elfricus  also  had  written  sermons 
|)oii  tlie  same  subject,  in  the  Latin  language  ;  these 
^ere  destroyed  by  the  Popish  Clergy  ;*  but  some  copies 
1  the  Saxon  language  escaped  their  search.  Fox  copies 
oe  of  these  Sermons,  preached  at  Easter  upon  this 
Object,  and  also  gives  a  translation.  In  this  we  find 
laiiy  of  the  arguments  used  by  Frith  and  others. 

Fox  then  gives  an  account  of  Berengarius,  who  lived 
;t  the  same  time  as  Lanfranc,  and  who  was  the  first 
arson  deemed  a  heretic,  for  denying  Trausubstantia- 
ioii.  After  repeated  examinations  before  the  Popes 
^eo  IX,  and  Nicholas  II.  he  was  obliged  to  recant; 
ftd  at  length,  between  fear  of  his  life,  and  trouble  of 
«nd«  forsook  all  his  studies,  books,  and  property,  and 
KMrked  as  a  common  labourer  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  Pope  Innocent  and  the  Lateran  Council  had  de- 
iared  the  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament,  Pope  Honorius 
be  Third,  A.D.  1129,  commanded  the  Host  to  be  ek- 
atedand  adored  :  thus  the  present  doctrine  and  practice 
i  the  Church  of  Rome  was  completed  ;  and  shortly  after- 
yards  followed  the  crusades  against  tlie  Albigenses  and 

*Iii  the  library  of  Worcester  Cathedral  was  found  a  Latin  letter 
f  Elfricus,  one  passage  of  which  was  entirely  erased,  so  that  iu)t 

word  could  be  made  out ;  but  on  referring  to  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
n  the  Saxon  language,  preserved  at  Exeter,  it  was  ascertained  that 
li€  passage  thus  obliterated, expressly  stated,  that  the  consecrated 
uread  was  not  the  same  body  as  suffered  for  us,  nor  the  blood 
vliicli  was  shed  for  us.  The  editions  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  now 
sprinted  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  are  often  found  to  hav€ 
>eeii  altered  in  a  similar  manner.  Polydore  Virgil,  whose  history 
»f  Ejigland  is  much  referred  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  destroyed 
Ul  the  books  ho  could  procure,  containing  histories  of  the  times 
■espectiug  which  he  had  written.  These  proceedings  were  not 
hfficult  before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  and  had  made 
•rogress. 
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Waldenses,  and  the  general  persecutions  of  the  faithful 
disciples  of  Christ. 

Respecting  the  Second  Article^  Fox  shews  plainly, 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  cup  was  given 
to  the  laity  as  well  as  the  bread,  during  all  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  express  command- 
ment of  our  Lord,  **  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  (Matt.xxvi.  27) 

Respecting  the  Third  and  fourth  ilr^ic/€s,againstPrie8ts'' ' 
marriages,  and  in  favour  of  Monkish  vows.  Fox  shews, 
that  for  above  a  thousand  years  Priests  were  allowed  to 
have  wives;  and  though  as  monkery  began  to  prevail  in  the 
Church,  some  opposed  this  liberty,  yet  it  was  not  for* 
bidden  till  the  year  1067  ;  when  Pope  Hildebrand  be- 
gan to  require  an  oath  from  all  Bishops,  that  they  would 
not  ordain  any  persons  for  the  ministry  who  were 
married ;  nor  allow  them  to  marry  after  they  had  been 
ordained.  Until  that  period  it  had  always  been  accounted 
lawful,  and  many  of  the  Popes  were  sons  of  Priests,  by 
their  lawful  wives,  even  as  late  as  John  XV.  A.D.  984. 

After  inserting  the  arguments  of  Voiusianus  and 
others,  on  this  subject,  at  great  length,  and  noticing  the 
licentiousness  and  depravity  which  ensued  from  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  Priests,  Fox  states,  that  an  Act  of 
the  Council  at  Winchester,  held  by  Anselm,  Archbishoj> 
of  Canterbury,  1104,  was  the  first  that  prohibited  the 
marriage  of  Priests  in  England  ;  but  nevertheless,  for 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  they  were  permitted  to 
marry  ;  and  by  the  law  of  the  land  they  and  their  wives 
and  children  were  considered  as  entitled  to  receive,  hold, 
and  enjoy,  lands  or  other  property  the  same  as  the 
laity.  This  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  many  deeds 
and  other  legal  instruments  of  those  times,  in  existence 
when  Fox  wrote,  eighteen  of  which  he  inserts  at  full 
length;  one  of  them  is  dated  as  late  as  1353;  he  also 
shews  that  these  instruments,  beyond  dispute,  referred 
to  individuals  .of  the  regular  Priesthood. 

As  to  the  Fifth  Article^  respecting  private  masses, 
this  practice  appears  to  have  risen  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Gregory,  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.  Fox 
says,  "  Whereas  our  salvation  and  justification  standeth 
by  the  free  gift  and  grace  of  God,  through  our  faith  in 
Christ,  so  by  these  Popish  masses,  the  benefit  is  made  to 
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ome  through  the  hands  of  a  Priest."  **  And  although  by 
ne  offering  Christ  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
anctified,"  (Heb.  x.  14.)  "  the  Popish  mass  maketh  an 
blation  and  a  new  satisfaction,  daily  to  be  done  for  the 
uick  and  the  dead/' 

As  to  the  Sixth  Article,  respecixng  auricular  confess 
ion.  Fox  shews  that  it  was  an  abuse,  by  which  that 
iberty,  which  permitted  a  penitent  to  utter  his  griefs  to 
(thers,  was  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  pardon  of 
lis  sins  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  This  doctrine, 
ike  the  others,  was  neither  commanded  in  Scripture,  nor 
countenanced  by  the  Fathers,  as  he  proves  by  several 
juotations  from  their  writings ;  among  others,  by  the 
bllowing  passage  from  Chrysostom,  who,  when  writing 
ipon  repentance  and  confession,  says,  *'  Let  the  exami- 
lation  of  thy  sins  and  thy  judgment  be  secret,  and  with- 
out witness,  let  God  only  see  and  hear  thy  confession.'* 

But  the  friends  of  Popery  went  too  fiir;  they  made  this 
\chip  of  six  strings  so  cruel  in  its  enactments,  that  it 
:ouId  not  be  put  in  force  to  its  full  extent.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Those  who  sat  at  London,  in  fourteen  days  com- 
mitted five  hundred  persons  to  prison,  who  were  dragged 
from  their  families,  and  accused  of  offences  against 
this  act  !  The  prisons  could  not  contain  this  vast 
dumber,  in  addition  to  their  other  tenants,  and 
several  of  the  Companies'  Halls  were  used  as  places  of 
Lionfinement,  The  dreadful  consternation  that  ensued, 
may  be  easier  imagined  than  described  ;  and  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  charges  were  proved,  exe- 
cution must  follow,  for  no  one  was  allowed  to  escape, 
as  formerly,  upon  abjuring.  Although  the  form  of 
trial  was  in  some  respects  altered  for  the  better,  and  the 
prisoners  were  only  to  be  condemned  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  Jury  ;  yet  such  a  trial  then  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  in  our  days;  no  counsel  was  allowed  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  Judge  endeavoured  to  find  matter  of  con- 
demnation against  him,  rather  than  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  behalf. 

Of  this  we  have  a  strong  proof,  in  the  case  of  Mekins, 
a  youth  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  brought  before 
Bonner,  who  succeeded  Stokesly  as  Bishop  of  London 
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about  tliis  period,  and  accused  of  speaking  against  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Allar;  and  altliougli  this  case  did  not 
occur  till  the  year  1341,  we  may  notice  it  here,  as  con- 
firming the  observations  just  made.  The  grand  jury  at 
first  refused  to  find  the  indictment  against  this  lad, 
alleging  that  the  Nvatnesses  did  not  agree,  "  therefore/*^ 
said  they,  **  we  do  not  allow  them."  ••  Why  so,"  said 
Bonner,  *'  this  court  hath  allowed  them."  **  Then,**  said 
one  of  the  jury,  "is  it  sufticient  for  us  if  this  court  do 
allow  them?"  The  Recorder  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  told  them  to  re-consider  the  matter.  They  did  so,  and 
returned  into  court  with  the  indictment.  A  few  days 
after,  Mekins  was  brought  to  the  bar,  when  Bonner  thu* 
addressed  him :  *'  Mekins,  confess  the  truth,  and  submit 
thyself  to  the  King's  law,  that  thy  death  may  he  an  ex- 
amplt  to  all  other9,"  His  condemnation  and  execution 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

When  brought  to  the  stake,  he  was  taught  to  speak 
well  of  Bonner,  and  the  charity  he  had  shewn  him,  and  to 
declare  his  detestation  of  all  heresies  and  heretics, 
especially  of  Dr.  Barnes,  from  whom  he  was  taught  to  say 
he  had  learned  his  opinions  respecting  the  Sacrament ; 
a  statement  manifestly  false,  as  Dr.  Barnes*  opinions  were, 
in  this  respect,  nearly  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Mekins  appears  to  have  been  a  weak-minded  lad,  wili^ 
ing  to  say  whatever  he  was  told.  But  many  declared 
that  it  was  a  great  shame  for  the  Bishop,  whose  duty  it 
was  rather  to  have  laboured  to  save  hi,s  life,  than 
to  procure  his  execution,  seeing  that  he  was  so  ignorant, 
as  hardly  to  know  what  heresy  meant."  As  Burnet  ob- 
serves, the  conduct  of  Bonner,  in  the  case  of  this  poor 
lad,  is  enough  to  blemish  his  memory  for  ever,  had  not 
the  deeper  stains  of  his  subsequent  conduct  dashed  out 
all  particular  spots ! 

Can  we  peruse  this  without  being  thankful  for  the  Re- 
formation? We  read  of  but  one  such  Judge  in  England, 
since  those  daya,  namely.  Judge  Jefferics,  and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  Monarchs  under  whom  Bonner  and 
JefFeries  acted, both  were  Papists.  We  may  further  remark, 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  Bonner's  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Lollards  and  Reformers  mentioned  in 
history;   and   that  it  shews  he  began  in  the  same  sj)irit 
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Q  whicli  he  continued  and  ended  his  career.  Whatever 
dse  may  be  said  of  his  conduct,*  in  this  respect,  most 
-ertainly,  he  was  a  consistent  character. 

So  great  was  the  consternation  of  the  people,  and  their 
lishke  of  tlie  proceedings  under  this  new  law,  that  the 
-ord  Chancellor  Audley,  with  Cranmer,  and  Cromwell, 
Jid  the  Duke  of  Sutfolk,  went  to  the  King,  and  represcnt- 
d  the  fatal  effects  that  must  ensue  in  such  strong  colours, 
hat  he  commanded  the  prisoners  in  London  to  be  libera- 
ed.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  were  also 
Jiecked  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the 
iietropolis,  and  while  Cromwell  continued  in  office,  this 
exrible  law  was  not  much  enforced. 

The  cruel  Act  to  which  we  have  referred,  caused 
luich  disapprobation  among  those  princes  and  charac- 
ers  of  note  in  Germany,  who  had  adopted  the  re-, 
I'armed  religion  ;  and  several  remonstrances  were  address- 
j<l  to  Henry.  Among  others,  Melancthon  wrote  a  long 
l^istle,  earnestly  beseeching  the  King  to  pause  before  he 
jiiffered  the  dreadful  severities  of  this  Act  to  be  put  in 
iiwce  ;  stating  powerfully,  at  some  length,  reasons  against 
he  six  articles  in  question,  and  urging  that  it  was  never 
Itnseeminff  for  a  good  Prince  to  correct  and  reform 
auel  and  rigorous  laws  !  In  this  letter  the  reformer  ex- 
>Ofted  the  crafty  proceedings  of  Gardiner,  and  thus 
:«clainis,  "  O,  impudent  and  wicked  Winchester,  who, 
inder  these  colourable  fetches  (pretexts)  thinketh  to  de- 
•eive  the  eyes  of  Christ,  and  the  judgment  of  all  the 
!;odly  in  the  whole  world."  He  thus  proceeds,  *'  It  can- 
K)t  be  denied,  but  that  long  and  horrible  darkness  hath 
^een  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Men's  traditions  have  not 
mly  been  a  yoke  to  good  men's  consciences,  but  have 
;een  falsely  accounted  as  the   service  of  God.     Briefly, 

*  When  Bonner  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London,  to  please 
lenry  he  obtained  a  commission,  which  states,  that,  since  from  the 
Ung  all  power,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  was  derived,  ho  did, 
i  Bonner's  reqnest,  empower  him  to  ordain,  and  to  perform  all  the 
4iier  parts  of  episcopal  authority  !  What  will  bigoted  Papists 
ay  to  this  conduct,  in  one  of  their  most  strenuous  advocates  ? 
iVhat  Bonner  himself  thought,  may  be  judged  from  this  roll  having 
hared  the  fate  of  others  destroyed  by  him  in  Queen  Mary's  reign ; 
tut  by  a  singular  inconsistency,  he  allowed  a  copy  of  it  to  remain 
11  his  Register. 
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little   difference  there    was   betwixt   the  Christian  and  ] 

Heathen  rehgion,  as  still  is  yet  at  Rome,    to  this  present  ' 

day  to    be  seen.     The   true  doctrine  of  repentance,  of 

remission  of  sins,  which  cometh  by  the  faith  of  Christ, 

of  justification  of  faith,  of  the  difference  between  the 

law  and  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  right  use   of  the   sacra-  \ 

raents,  was  hid  and  unknown."     Towards  the  conclusion 

of  his  letter,   Melancthon  reminds  Henry,  that  "  Christ 

shall  jud.ge  all  them  that  deserve  either  well  or  evil  of  his 

Church ;  and  whilst  the  use  of  letters  shall  remain,  the 

worthy  memorial  of  such  noble  deserts  shall   never  die 

nor  be  forgotten  with  the  posterity  to  come."     How  true 

is    this    last   observation;    we    find  that  the  memorial 

of  these  blessed  martyrs  has  descended   to  our   times, 

and    will   be  handed   down  to  generations  yet  unborn, 

notwithstanding  the  false  assertions  and  endeavours  of  ^ 

their  adversaries  to  suppress  the  truth. 

There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  these  things  made 
a  considerable  impression  upon  the  King's  mind,  and 
thus  the  storm  did  not  fall  so  heavily  on  the  followers 
of  the  truth  as  they  had  feared,  although,  in  subsequent 
years,  their  enemies  again  persecuted  them  severely. 

The    Monasteries     having    been  surrendered    to  the 

King,  Cranmer  and  Cromwell  earnestly  endeavoured  tc 

secure  the  application  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tlieii 

revenues    to    the   endowment  of  new    Bishoprics,    tht 

foundation  of  colleges  and  schools,   and  yther  religiou: 

and  charitable  establishments.     But   the  jirofusion  witl 

which  the  King  granted   away   this   property,   and   th< 

eagerness   with    which    the    courtiers  sought   for  the8< 

spoils,  prevented   the  accomplishment   of  those  designs 

excepting  in  a  very  limited  degree.     The  fall   of  Crpm 

well  also  interfered  with  these  intentions.     This  profu 

sion,  however,  was  overruled  for  good.     For  when  Quee; 

Mary  attempted  to  restore  the  Abbey  lands,  her  view 

were  principally  prevented  by  the  influence  and   pow€ 

of  those  nobles  to  whom  large  portions  had  been  grante( 

This  circumstance,   and   the  destruction  of  the  house 

to   their   foundations,    which  Cromwell    in  general  di 

reeled,  we   may  coiiclude,   with  Fox,  "  not  to  be  with 

out  God's  special  providence  and  secret  finding  ;  or  else, 

as  he  adds,  **  we  might  have  had  such  swarms  of  Friai 
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ind  Monks  in  possession  of  their  nests  again  before  this 
Jay  in  Eriigland,  that  ten  Cromwells  afterwards  should 
lot  have  sufficed  to  remove  them."  The  lover  of  autiqui- 
Lies  may  deplore  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  but 
fhe  Christian  will  never  regret  that  they  are  reduced  to 
liat  state  of  absolute  ruin,  which  in  fact  has  rendered 
hem  so  interesting  to  the  antiquary. 

Notwithstanding  the  cloud  which  now  hung  over  the  re- 
formers, Cranmer  obtained  one  most  important  privilege, 
namely,  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  in  private  families  as  well  as  in  the  churches. 
Gardiner  opposed  this;  and  one  day,  in  the  King's  prg- 
(sence,  challenged  Cranmer  to  show  any  difference  be- 
itweeu  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  of  the 
canons  of  the  Apostles,  which  were  founded  on  tradition. 
Upon  this  point  they  disputed  for  some  time,  when  the 
King  perceived  the  strength  and  solidity  of  Cranmer's 
reasonings,  and  their  superiority  to  Gardiner's  flippant 
arguments ;  he  then  interfered,  and  silenced  Gardiner, 
telling  him  that  Cranmer  was  an  old  and  experienced 
captain,  not  to  be  overcome  by  novices  like  himself. 

In  the  year  following,  1340,  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mation appear  to  have  gained  a  little  ground.  Cromwell 
addressed  the  Parliament  as  Vicegerent  in  the  King's 
name;  again  urging  the  King's  desire  for  unity  among 
his  subjects  in  religious  matters,  and  a  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  draw  up  an  exposition  of  those 
doctrines  which  were  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  a 
Christian  man.  On  the  IStii  of  April,  Cromwell  was 
appointed  Earl  of  Essex,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
King's  favour  in  the  highest  degree  ;  yet  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  worldly  honours,  that,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  accused  him  of  high  treason 
as  they  sat  together  at  the  Council ;  and, arresting  him  in 
the  King's  name,  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  histories  of  England  the  reader  will  find  full 
accounts  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Cromwell.  Although  po- 
litical events  had  much  to  do  with  his  disgrace,  yet, 
without  doubt,  it  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Papists, 
who  were  offended  beyond  measure  by  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  and  other  proceedings  favourable  to 
the  Reformation.     The  King  also  was  now  attached  to 
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the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  powerful  of  the  nobles,  and  a  y.ealous  follower  of 
Popery.  Here,  again,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  bold  and 
faithful  proceedings  of  Cranmer  ;  for  on  the  very  next  day 
after  the  arrest  of  Cromwell,  he  wrote  to  the  King  in  his 
behalf. 

Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  as  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  In  his  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
abilities  and  perseverance,  and  ardent  desire  to  search  after 
the  truth.  After  passing  several  years  on  the  continent, 
he  settled  at  Antwerp,  and  was  employed  by  the  English 
merchants  in  that  city.  While  thus  engaged,  some  per- 
sons came  thither  on  their  way  to  Rome,  about  A.D. 
1510,  being  sent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  purchase  the  Pope's  Bulls,  authorizing  them 
to  establish  a  guild  or  sort  of  corporation  in  that  town, 
which  would  cause  strangers  to  resort  thither.  As  this 
business  required  ability  as  well  as  money,  they  engaged 
Cromwell  to  accompany  them,  and  assist  in  the  negocia- 
tion.  At  that  time  his  religious  opinions  were  not  fully 
settled,  but  he  was  studying  the  New  Testament ;  and 
availing  himself  of  an  excellent  memory,  he  learned  the 
whole  by  heart,  while  on  his  journey  and  during  his 
stay  at  Rome. 

Julius  the  Second  was  then  Pope;  and  Romish  historians 
describe  him  as  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  depraved 
of  men.  Cromwell  a.vailed  himself  of  this  inclination 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  to  save  the  money  of  his 
employers  and  his  own  time.  He  caused  some  dishes  of 
jelly  to  be  made  in  an  exquisite  manner,  such  as  had  not 
been  seen  at  Rome ;  and  watching  an  opportunity  when 
the  Pope  was  on  a  hunting  party,  Cromwell  and  his  com- 
panions brought  these  dishes  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pope's 
pavillion,  with  "  a  three  man  song,"  after  the  custom 
then  practised  at  great  feasts  in  England.  His  Holiness 
enquired  what  this  song  meant ;  and  being  told,  he 
ordered  the  strangers  to  be  called  in;  and  being  intreated 
by  Cromwell  to  taste  these  dainties,  he  and  his  Cardinals 
liked  them  so  well,  that  the  jelly  was  quickly  eaten;  and 
the  Pope  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  granted  their  re- 
quests without  any  delay  or  further  expence. 

In  the  life  of  Cromwell  the  reader   will  find  full  par- 
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iculars  of  this  Bull,  which  was  renewed  by  Pope  Clement, 
n  1526,  It  bestows  upon  the  members  many  ecclesias- 
ical  privileges  ;  among  others,  that  every  member  should 
>e  intitled  to  receive  fu4i  remission  and  forgiveness  from 
ins,  and  their  punishment,  once  in  their  lives,  or  at  the 
lour  of  death  !  It  also  gives  to  every  one  who  contri- 
MJted  to  the  funds  of  this  establishment,^^  hundred 
fears  of  pardon!  That  all  members  who  caused  masses 
0  be  said  for  souls  in  purgatory,  should  have  remission 
y£  their  own  sins,  as  well  as  procure  deliverance  for 
hose  in  whose  behalf  they  interceded;  and  that  all  the 
jouls  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  this  guild  should  be 
3artakers  of  the  benefits  obtained  by  the  prayers,  alms, 
astings,  masses,  pilgrimages,  and  "  other  good  deeds  of 
|»]1  the  Holy  Church  militant  for  ever!"  After  these  great 
|benefits,  to  the  partners  in  this  concern,  it  is  hardly 
worth  notice  that  they  might  eat  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  also  flesh  in  Lent,  or  other  fasting  days,  by 
(consent  and  advice  of  their  confessor  and  physician, 
without  scruple  of  conscience  !  Surely  the  good  town  oi 
Boston  had  enough  for  their  dishes  of  jelly  ;  even  now 
the  inhabitants  probably  enjoy  some  ^^wjjorfl/ advantages 
resulting  from  this  flagrant  specimen  of  Popish  imposture  ; 
but  how  lamentable  a  picture  does  it  present  of  the  mar>- 
nerin  which  this  mystical  Babylon  rules  over  the  souls  of 
men  ;  (Rev.  xviii.  13.)  for  grants  of  a  similar  nature  would 
now  be  made  to  all  who  might  be  willing  to  purchase, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  cheaply  acquired,  and  cer- 
tainly with  less  open  profligacy.  Cromwell  was  not  want- 
ing in  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  this  Bull,  wherever  he 
and  his  companions  went,  and  for  some  time  he  continued 
active  in  the  political  and  military  events  of  those  days. 
But  he  had  learned  the  New  Testament  by  heart;  the 
wofd  was  fastened  in  a  sure  place;  and  the  good  seed, 
watered'  (as  we  would  trust)  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  brought  forth  good  fruit.  After  a  time,  he  was 
employed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  continued  to  be  his 
faithful  servant  to  the  last,  not  forsaking  him  even  in 
disgrace  ;  and  his  good  conduct  induced  King  Henry  to 
take  him  into  his  own  service.  We  may  remark,  that  the 
Cardinal  had  employed  him  about  the  year  1515,  in 
suppressing  the  monasteries ;  the  funds  of  which  were  then 
applied  to  the  support  of  the   Cardinal's  college  at  Ox- 
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ford.  Let  not  the  reader  forget  that  VVolsey,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  employed  Cromwell  to  seize  and 
suppress  a  number  of  monasteries,  thus  setting  Henry 
an  example,  and  affording  instruction  to  Cromwell 
how  to  proceed  in  such  a  work.  When  the  Romish  writers 
abuse  Henry  and  his  Ministers  for  these  matters,  let 
them  not  forget  who  set  the  example. 

The  limits  of  this  work  render  it  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  Cromwell's  life  and  conduct,  as  a 
Minister  of  State,  even  with  reference  to  religious  matters. 
We  may  remark,  that  he  continued  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation,  although,  in  many  instances, 
temporal  authority  and  worldly  honours  proved  snares 
and  hindrances  to  his  course,  and  *•  pierced  him  through 
with  many  sorrows."  And  his  signal  kindness  towards 
his  old  benefactor,  Frescobald,  and  others,  prove  him  to 
have  been  both  generous  and  grateful. 

Gardiner  and  his  associates  did  not  allow  Cromwell 
to  remain  long  in  prison.  He  was  never  brought  to  trial, 
but  on  the  19th  of  July  he  was  attainted  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  being  accused  of  many  malpracticts,  but 
especially  of  encouraging  heretics,  and  promoting  the 
circulation  of  heretical  books.  The  storm,  although 
sudden,  had  not  taken  him  unprepared,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  bear  this  reverse  with  christian  fortitude. 

On  the  28tli  of  the  same  month,  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill.  When  on  the  scaffold,  he  addressed  the 
people,  calling  upon  them  to  bear  record  that  he  died  in 
the  Catholic  Faith,  not  doubting  any  article  of  his  faith, 
nor  any  Sacrament  of  the  Church.  Hence  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  represented  him  as  turning  to  Popery,  at  the 
last ;  but  this  we  may  positively  deny,  not  only  because  he 
did  not  in  the  least  acknowledge  any  of  its  erroneous 
doctrines,  but  also  from  the  prayer  he  offered  at  the  hour 
of  his  death,  kneeling  upon  the  scaffold,  which  is  too  ex- 
cellent to  be  oiuitted. 

**  O  Lord  Jesus,  which  art  the  only  health  of  all  men 
living,  and  the  everlasting  life  of  them  which  die  in  thee, 
I,  wretched  sinner,  do  submit  myself  wholly  unto  thy 
most  blessed  will;  and  being  sure  that  the  thing  cannot 
perish  which  is  committed  to  thy  mercy,  willingly  now 
do  I  leave  this  frail  and  sinful  flesh,  in  sure  hope  that 
thou  wilt  in  better  wise  restore  it  to  me  again  in  the 
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ast  day,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.     I  beseech  thee, 
nost  merciful  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  wilt,  by  thy 
2^ace,  make   strong  my   soul    against    all    temptations, 
iiiui  defend  me  with  the  buckler  of  thy  mercy  against  all 
the  assaults  of  the  devil.     I   see  and  acknowledge  that 
there  is  in  myself  no  hope  of  salvation,  but  all  my  confi- 
dence, hope,  and  trust,  is  in  thy  most  merciful  goodness. 
I   have   no  merits  nor  good   works   which    I  may  allege 
before  thee — of  sins  and  evil  works,  alas,  I  see  a  great 
heap;  but  yet,  through  thy  mercy,   I   trust  to  be  in  the 
number  of  them  to  whom  thou  wilt  not  impute  their  sins, 
but  wilt  take  and  accept  me  for   righteous  and  just,  and 
to  be  the  inheritor  of  everlasting  life.     Thou,  merciful 
Lord,  wert  born  for  my  sake  ;  thou  didst  suffer  both 
hunger  and  thirst  for  my  sake;  thou  didst  teach,  pray, 
land  fast,  for  my  sake  ;  all  thy   holy  actions  and  works 
I  thou   wroughtest  for    my    sake ;    thou   sufferedst    most 
grievous  pains   and  torments  for  my  sake;  finally,  thou 
gavest  thy  most  precious  body  and  blood  to  be  shed  on  the 
cross  for  my  sake.     Now,  most  merciful  Saviour,  let  all 
these  things  profit  me,  who  hast  given  thyself  also   for 
me;  let  thy  blood  cleanse  and  wash  away  the  spots  and 
foulness   of  my   sins  ;  let  thy  righteousness    cover  and 
hide  my  unrighteousness ;  let  the  merits  of  thy  passion 
and   blood  shedding    be  satisfaction   for  my  sins.     Give 
me.  Lord,  thy  grace,  that  the  faith  of  my  salvation  in  thy 
blood   waver  not  in  me,  but  may  ever  be  firm  and  con- 
stant.    That  the  hope  of  thy  mercy,  and  life  everlasting, 
never  decay  in  me;  that  love  wax  not  cold   in  me.     Fi- 
i>ally,that  the  weakness  of  my  flesh  be  not  overcome  with 
the  fear  of  death.    And  grant  me,  merciful  Saviour,  that 
when  death  has  shut  up  the  eyes  of  my  body,  yet  the  eyes 
of  my  soul  may  still  behold  and  look  upon  thee ;  and  when 
death   halh   taken  away  the  use  of  my  tongue,  yet  my 
heart  may  cry,  and  say  unto  thee.  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend    my    soul — Lord    Jesus,    receive    my    spirit. 
Amen." 

Surely,  this  prayer  sufficiently  proves  that  Cromwell 
did  not  die  a  Roman  Catholic ;  for  not  one  of  the  doctrines 
or  Sacraments  peculiar  to  itself,  which  that  Church 
teaches,  as  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation,  are  men- 
tioned therein.  When  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  faith 
are  found  adopting  such  simple  and  scriptural  language, 
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neither  adding  their  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  nor  destroy 
ing  the  foundation  of  all  hope  and  confidence,  in  the  hour 
of  death,  even  Christ  Jesus,  as  he  is  here  set  forth,  then 
they  may  be  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  Cfl^/to/ic,dr  Uni- 
versal Church  ;  but  until  that  time,  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  Roman  Catholics.  We  would  trust,  that  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  are  many  individuals  who  have 
been  brought  to  adopt  the  truths  contained  in  this  beau- 
tiful prayer;  but  such  persons  lament  and  deplore  the 
errors  of  Popery.  Let  the  reader  compare  this  prayer 
with  the  dying  words  of  Bishop  Fisher,  or  rather  let  him 
refer  to  a  little  tract  now  sold  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  and  sanctioned  by  authority,  entitled,  **  Bona 
Mors,  or  Prayers  for  a  Happy  Death,"  Here  the  dying 
man  is  directed  to  call,  not  only  upon  Christ  for  mercy, 
but  on  Holy  Mary,  St.  Abel,  St.  Abraham,  St.  Peter, 
and  the  other  saints  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  St.  Bene- 
dict, St.  Francis,  all  holy  monks  and  hermits,  St.  Lucy, 
&c.  saying,  **  Pray  for  us  ;"  and  "  All  ye  saints  of  God, 
make  intercession  for  us."  Nor  is  this  all ;  after  some 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Saviour,  with  an  especial  address 
to  his  five  wounds,  in  that  to  the  wound  of  his  right 
hand,  we  find  these  words :  **  I  supplicate  that  thou 
wilt  grant  me  a  firm  and  resolute  will,  in  all  things  rela- 
ting to  my  salvation  ;  bless  me  with  final  perseverance  in 
grace,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  that  glory  which  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  thy  most  precious  blood ; 
grant,  also,  my  Jesus,  a  speedy  release  to  the  souls 
in  purgatory."  After  these,  and  other  similar  prayers, 
we  find — "Let  us  have  recourse  to  the  ever-immaculate 
Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  beseeching  her  to  protect  us 
under  the  shadow  of  her  wings,  until  the  wrath  of  God 
be  appeased  ;  that  she  will  obtain  for  us  true  contrition 
and  perseverance  in  the  holy  grace  of  her  Blessed  Son." 

Reader,  your  last  hour  must  come  !     Would  you,   at 
that  dread  moment,  desire  to  be  found  with  the  words  of 
the  dying  Lord  Cromwell,  realized  as  the  sincere  expres- 1 
sioiis  of  your  soul;  or  would  you  rather  adopt  the  pray-  * 
crs  and   petitions  recommended  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  present  day,  as  prayers/or  a  happy  death? 

Having  thus  procured  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the 
Popish  party  next  endeavoured  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  Cranmer.     Their  first  attempt  was  by  availing  them- 
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elves  of  a  mandate,  issued  by  the  King,  appointing  com- 
ilissioners  to  examine  into  some  religious  questions,  and 
aplain  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  faith.  Having 
Ixawn  up  some  articles  favouring  the  old  Popish  super- 
itltions,  they  went  to  Lambeth,  and  earnestly  urged  the 
Xrchbishop  to  give  his  consent,  telling  him  that  it  was 
iie  King's  pleasure  Ihey  should  be  drawn  up  in  this 
naiuier. 

Although  ever  ready  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  law- 
ful Sovereign,  on  points  merely  of  a  worldly  nature, 
Granaier  could  not  comply  on  this  occasion;  he  withstood! 
both  their  flatteries  and  their  threatenings,  notwitbstand- 
aig  Cromwell  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
riie  Archbishop  stood  alone;  even  his  friends  Heath, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Skip,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
llaking  him  apart  into  the  garden,  urged  him  to  con- 
>eiit,  as  the  King  was  determined,  and  his  will  could  not 
jafely  be  opposed. 

j  Cranmer  would  not  depart  from  the  course  which  his 
conscience  told  him  was  right.  He  pressed  them  todis- 
diarge  their  consciences  by  maintaining  the  truth  :  warn- 
ing them  that  if  they  consented  to  the  contrary,  the  King 
would  eventually  perceive  the  truth,  and  would  never 
again  place  confidence  in  them.  His  advice,  however, 
was  in  vain.  Finding  this  was  the  case,  he  went  alone  to 
the  King,  and  stating  the  truth  fully  to  him,  it  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry,  that  he  sanctioned 
Cranmer's  views,  and  approved  of  the  alterations  he  de- 
sired to  make  in  the  articles  drawn  up  by  the  Popish  party; 
and  the  efiect  of  his  stand  for  the  truth,  appeared  in  the 
book  entitled  •'  The  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of 
a  Christian  Man,"  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Thi5 
unexpected  termination  of  the  afl'air  disappointed  his 
adversaries,  who  had  rejoiced  to  find  him  determined  to 
go  to  the  King,  and  oppose  the  royal  will,  fully  trusting 
that  the  King  would  have  sent  the  Archbishop  to  the 
Tower,  of  which  they  felt  so  sure,  that  they  even  laid 
wagers  that  such  would  be  the  result.  God  thus  was 
pleased  to  dissappoint  the  designs  of  Crannier's  adversa- 
ries, and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  integrity  and  firmness 
of  the  Archbishop;  yet  the  Papists  have  not  scrupled 
to  represent  him  as  a  time-server,  and  ready  in  all  respects 
to  obey  the  will  of  Henr^  even  against  his  own  consci- 
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ence  ;  but,  as  already  has  been  observed,  facts  disprove  j 
their  asseitions.     Gardiner  was  thus  baffled  for  a  time. 

Cranrner  now  lived  more  retired,  but  was  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  his  See.     In  this  same  year,  1340,  he  was 
appointed,   with  others,  to  new  model  the  offices   at- 
tached   to   the   Cathedral  at  Canterbury,    substituting 
others  instead  of  monks.     A  part  of  the  revenue  was 
applied  to  a  grammar  school,  and  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners wished  to  restrict  this  to  the  sons  of  gentlemen  ; 
but  Cranmer  resisted,  saying  that  poor  mens'  children 
were  often  endowed  with  the  gift  of  God,  and  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  means  of  learning.     His  oppo- 
nents  urged,   that    the  sons  of  ploughmen    should   be 
brought  up  to  the  plough,  and  artificers  to  their  father's 
business.     "  No,"  said  Cranmer,  **  utterly  to  exclude  tlie 
ploughman's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  from  the  benefit 
of  learning,  as   though  they  were  unworthy  to  have  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  on   them,  as  well  as 
upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty  God 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his  great  gifts  of  grace 
upon  any  person  but  as  man  may  appoint,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  his  holy  will  and  pleasure,  who  giveth  his  gifts 
unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people,  and  doth  many  times 
withdraw  these  gifts  from  them  and  their  posterity,  if  they 
be  not  thankful."  He  proceeded,  "  And  to  say  the  truth, 
I  take  it  that  all  of  us  who  are  gentlemen  born,  sprang 
originally  from  a  low  parentage ;  and   it  is  through  the 
benefit   of  learning,   for  the  most  part,  that  gentlemen 
ascend  to  their  rank."     He  concluded  by  saying,  **  Tlic 
poor  man's   son,  by  pains  taking,  will  for  the  most  part 
be  learned,  when  the  gentleman's  son  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  get  it.     And  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures, 
that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  the  poor  man  from  the 
dunghill,  and  setteth  him  in  high  authority ;  and  when- 
soever it  pleaseth  Divine  Providence  he  bringeth  down 
princes  to  a  low  estate.     Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's 
son   be  inclined  to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted  ;  if  not, 
let  the  poor  man's  child  that  is  apt,  enter  in  his  stead." 
Such  was  the  sound  reasoning  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
and  thus  earnestly  did  he  plead  that  the  benefits  of  in- 
struction should  be  extended  to  every  rank. 

When  Cromwell   was  removed,  the  followers  of  thie 
truth  were  persecuted  with  renewed  activity.    It  was, 
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indeed,  as  Fox  expresses  it,  miserable  to  behold  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  **  the  wild  boar  out 
of  the  wood  did  root  it  up,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field  devour  it."  Barnes,  Garret,  and  Hiebomb, 
were  the  three  first  that  suffered  ;  they  had  been  noted 
and  frequently  imprisoned  as  heretics  ;  now  the  persecu- 
tors were  again  allowed  to  proceed,  and  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  Smithfleld,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
only  two  days  after  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

Ba  rnes  was  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Prior  of  the 
Augustines,  and  of  considerable  note  in  the  University. 
Having  been  led  to  read  the  Scriptures,  he  cast  aside  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  and,  with  many  others,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  by  the  teaching  of 
Bilney. 

During  the  time  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  possessed  ftill 
power,  Barnes  was  arrested  in  the  Convocation  House,  at 
Cambridge,  and  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  accused 
before  the  Cardinalof  heretical  opinions,  and  of  disputing 
his  authority.  After  a  long  examination,  he  was  required 
to  say  whether  he  would  abjure  or  burn.  Barnes  was  then 
in  a  great  agony,  and  had  determined  to  suffer  to  the  ut- 
most; but  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  he  was  induced 
to  abjure,  which  his  enemies  very  unwillingly  allowed 
bim  to  do.  The  next  day  he  was  brought  to  St.  Paul's, 
with  Ave  foreigners,  who  had  been  compelled  to  do  the 
same,  and  there,  with  faggots  on  their  shoulders,  they 
were  placed  aloft  upon  a  scaffold,  the  church  being  com- 
pletely filled  with  people,  and  a  sermon  was  preached 
against  Dr.  Barnes  and  the  tenets  of  Luther ;  the  Car- 
dinal, with  all  his  chaplains  and  oflicers,  and  thirty-six 
bishops,  abbots,  and  mitred  priors,  being  present.  After 
the  sermon,  a  fire  was  kindled  before  the  rood,  or  image 
of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  faggots  were  committed  to 
the  flames,  with  many  baskets  full  of  books,  while  the 
accused  confessed  the  offences  alleged  against  them. 

Barnes  was  then  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison  ;  and  after 
remaining  there  six  months,  was  removed  to  the 
monastery  of  Augustine  Friars,  at  Northampton,  prepa- 
ratory to  his  being  burned,  notwithstanding  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Church !  A  friend,  however,  gave 
him  information  of  his  impending  fate,  and  assisting 
him  to  escape,  he  reached  Germany  in  safety. 
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Here  Barnes  remained  for  some  years,  till  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  was  crowned,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  preached  in  London,  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  Cromwell ;  but  when  Gardiner  had  obtained 
iljfluence  in  the  royal  council,  that  bloodthirsty  per* 
secutor  rested  not  till  he  had  entangled  Barnes  and  his 
fellow  sufferers  in  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles.  For  tliis  he  was  the  more  eager,  as  Barnes 
hiid*  from  the  pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross,  refuted  a  sermon 
preached  by  Gardiner  against  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion  by  Faith.  At  the  instigation  of  that  Prelate,  be 
was  called  before  Henry,  and  some  of  his  counsellors. 
Barnes  making  his  obeisance  to  the  King,  *'  Nay,"  said 
the  Monarch,  *•  yield  thee  not  to  me,  I  am  a  mortal 
man  ;*'  and  therewith,  rising  up  and  pointing  to  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  and  putting  off  his  cap,  said :  *•  Yonder 
is  the  master  of  the  trutli,  yield  in  truth  to  him,  and 
that  truth  will  I  defend  ;  and  otherwise,  yield  thee  not 
unto  me."  Barnes  was  then  appointed  to  dispute  with 
Gardiner,  which  tliey  did,  upon  the  great  subject  of 
Justification ;  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  his  sixteenth  article,  which  states,  "that 
a  man  being  in  deadly  sin,  may  have  grace  to  do  the 
works  of  penance,  whereby  he  may  attain  to  his  justi- 
fication." 

Into  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides,  we  have  not 
space  to  enter ;  the  reader  will  find  them  fully  stated  in 
the  writings  of  Barnes,  Joye,  and  others,  contained  in 
tiie  first  volume  of  the  works  of  **  The  Fathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,''  collected  by  the  Rev.  L.  Richmond.  At 
lengtli,  Barnes  and  his  companions  were  appointed  to 
preach  the  three  public  sermons  at  Easter,  then,  and 
still  called  "  the  Spital  Sermo?is:''  they  bore  public  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines,  and  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  two  days 
^ter  the  death  .of  Cromwell,  were  burned  without  any 
j>re«'ious  examination  or  public  condemnation. 

When  at  the  stake,  Barnes  declared  his  belief,  whicJi 
the  reader  will  find  recorded  at  length  in  **  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments.^'  Referring  to  the  full  and  perfect 
»atial'action  of  Christ,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Lord,  if  thou 
straightly  mark  our  iniquities,  who  is  able  to  abide  thy 
iuclgment  ?     Wherefore,  I  trust  in  no  good  work  that 
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3ver  I  did,  but  only  in  the  death  of  Christ;  I  do  r>ot 
Jonbt,  but  through  him,  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
leaven.  Think  not  that  I  speak  against  good  works, 
or  they  are  to  be  done  ;  and  verily  they  that  do  tliem 
lot,  shall  never  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  AVe 
must  do  them  because  they  are  commanded  us  of  God, 
:d  shew  and  set  forth  our  profession,  not  to  deserve  or 
:ncrit,  for  that  is  only  the  death  of  Christ. 

Garret  was  Curate  of  the  parish  of  Honey 
Lane,  in  London.  In  the  year  1526,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  was  active  in  circulating  copies  of  the  Testar 
iment,  and  many  works  of  Tindal  and  others,  both  m 
iLatin  and  English,  among  the  scholars  of  the  University. 
;x\bout  the  time  Frith  and  his  associates  were  troubled 
for  heresy,  (see  page  147,)  Garret  was  apprehended, 
(forced  to  do  penance,  and  imprisoned  at  Osney  Abbey^ 
Escaping  from  thence,  he  concealed  himself  till  Crom- 
well came  into  power,  and  was  at  length  involved  in  the 
accusation  against  Dr.  Barnes,  and  burned  with  him. 

Anthony  Dalabcr  was  a  scholar  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  when  Garret  was  apprehended  there,  and  has 
left  a  minute  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  par- 
ticulars which  then  occurred.  Our  readers  will  fiml 
it  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments ;  it  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion in  this  place,  and  would  sufl'er  by  abridgment,  bu-t 
will  well  repay  the  perusal.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
remark  the  progress  tliat  the  doctrines  of  truth  had  matle 
in  that  University,  as  well  as  at  Cambridge,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  persecutions  to  which  all  its  professors 
were  exposed  ;  and  they  cannot  but  notice  the  sincere 
affection  of  these  brethren  towards  each  other ;  it 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  a  persecutor  of  old  : 
**  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another."  Let  the 
pious  student  now  be  thankful  tliat  his  lot  is  cast  m 
other  times  ;  although  he  must  expect  to  suffer  sneers 
ml  reproaches  from  too  many  around  him ;  for  "  all 
that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion ;"  yet  he  is  not  now  exposed  to  bonds,  imprison- 
ment, and  tlie  stake,  as  in  those  days ;  nor  to  expulsion, 
as  in  later  times ;  but  tlie  closer  he  is  enabled  to  walk 
with  his  Saviour,  the  more  he  will  be  preserved  from 
the  snares  of  the  world,  while  he  will  command  tjle 
respect  ami  esteem  even  of  such  as  tVo  not  agree  in  his 
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views.  Let  those  who  possess  these  favourable  oppor- 
tunities rejoice,  but  let  them  also  beware,  lest  their  love 
wax  cold,  while  screened  from  the  fire  of  persecution. 

To  resume  our  narrative.  Garret  died  declaring  that 
he  yielded  up  his  soul  to  Almighty  God,  "  believing," 
as  he  added,  *'  that  he  of  his  infinite  mercy,  for  his 
promise  made  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  our  most  merci- 
ful Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  will  take  and  pardon  me  of  all 
my  sins." 

HiEROME  was  Vicar  of  Stepney,  and  a  diligent 
preacher  of  God's  word ;  whereby  he  provoked  the 
wratli  of  the  adversaries  of  the  truth.  Being  appointed 
to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  one  of  the  sermons  in  Lent, 
he  referred  to  the  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  repecting  Hagar  and  Sarah,  but  merely  en- 
larged upon  the  Apostle's  own  explanation  of  the  alle- 
gory. For  this  he  was  accused  before  the  council,  as  a 
preacher  of  erroneous  doctrine,  for  having  taught  that 
justification  was  bestowed  of  God,  without  any  condi- 
tion either  of  baptism  or  penance.  As  Fox  justly  ob- 
serves :  "  Who  could  doubt  but  that  if  St.  Paul  him- 
self had  been  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  had  preached  the 
same  words  to  Englishmen  which  he  wrote  to  the  Gala- 
tians, he  would  at  once  have  been  apprehended  as  a 
heretic,  for  preaching  against  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  repentance  \"  We  further  read,  that  one  Di;,\ 
Wilson  disputed  with  him,  contending  that  good  toorki 
jtistified  before  God, 

In  Hierome's  dying  words,  we  find  him  thus  ex- 
horting the  people  :  "  Bear  your  cross  with  Christ. 
Consider  what  reproof,  slander,  and  reproach,  he  suf- 
fered of  his  enemies,  and  how  patiently  he  suffered  all 
things.  Consider  that  all  that  Christ  did  was  of  his 
mere  goodness  and  not  of  our  deserving;  for  if  we 
could  merit  our  own  salvation,  Christ  would  not  have 
died  for  us.  But,  for  Adam's  lareaking  of  God's  pre- 
cepts, we  had  been  all  lost,  if  Christ  had  not  redeemed 
us  again.  And  like  as  Adam  broke  the  precepts,  and 
was  driven  out  of  Paradise,  so,  if  we  break  God's  com- 
mandments, we  shall  have  damnation,  if  we  do  not  re- 
pent and  ask  mercy.  Now,  therefore,  let  Christians 
put  no  trust  nor  confidence  in  their  works,  but  in 
the   blood    of   Christ,    to   whom  I    commit    my    soul. 
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ieseechiug  you  all  to  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  for  my 
)rethreii  here  present  with  me,  that  our  souls  leaving 
hese  wretched  carcases,  may  with  constancy  depart  in 
he  true  faith  of  Christ." 

Having  thus  intreated  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  their 
joiiifort  and  consolation  in  their  affliction,  and  to  esta- 
)lish  them  with  perfect  faith,  constancy,  and  patience, 
hrough  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  took  each  other  by  the 
land,  and  kissing  each  other,  quietly  submitted  to  the 
)ainful  death  prepared  for  them.  We  may  here  re- 
mark that  these  three  martyrs  suffered  not  merely  for 
)pposition  to  the  ceremonial  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  expressly  because  they  looked  for  salvation 
Lo  the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
:>ffered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  to  purge  their 
jjonsciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God. 
iSee  Heb.  ix.  14.) 

I    This  painful  scene  was   heightened   by  the   contrast 
presented   at  the  same  time;  for  on  the  same  day,  and 
jit   the   same  hour   and   place,  Powel,  Fetherstone,  and 
\bel,  three  Papists,  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
for  denving  the  King's  supremacy  !     They  were  drawn 
to   the   place  of  execution,   a  Papist  and  a  Protestant 
upon  the  same  sledge,  but  were  then  divided,  the  one 
party  being  executed  as  traitors,  and  the  others  burned 
as  heretics.  Such  a  scene  hardly  needs  a  comment  Every 
Protestant  must  regret  that  such  punishments  should 
have  been  inflicted ;  though  he  must  widely  distinguish 
between  their  case  and  those  who  suffered  as  heretics. 
Well  might  a  foreigner  then  present  exclaim  :  **  What  a 
strange  nation  is  this  !     Here,  are  hanged  the  advocates 
for  the   Pope ;  there,  are  burned   the  opposers   of  his 
doctrine."  The  Roman  Catholics  may  chuse  to  assert  that 
Henry  had  forsaken  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
execution  of  Powel  and  his  companions  was  the  deed  of 
a  Protestant  Monarch,  but  we  can  at  once  refer  to  the 
scone  itself,  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  sufferings  of 
Barnes  and  his  fellow  labourers,  as  proving  beyond  all 
possibility   of  contradiction  that  Henry  was  a  Komaa 
Catholic  in  every  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  except   submission  to  the  Pope,  and 

withholding  the  Scriptures  from  the  laity. 
The  Komish  historians  represent  Powel  and  his  com- 
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panions  as  suffering  for  their  faith,  but  this  cannot  be, 
unless  the  whole  of  their  religion  consisted  in  implicit 
submission  to  the  Pope  as  supreme  upon  earth ;  seeiTig 
that  it  was  for  this,  and  for  this  only,  that  they  su^ 
fered;*  whiie  Barnes,  Hierome,  and  Garret,  were  ex- 
pressly committed  to  the  flames  because  they  would 
not  adopt  the  Popish  doctrine  of  justification  by  human 
merits  and  deserts.  Romish  writers  have  extolled 
these  and  twenty-one  other  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy,  as  equal  to  the  martyrs  and  saints  of 
God.  Do  ihey  mean  that  we  are  to  consider  them  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  saints  added  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  the  prophets  and  apostles  recorded  in  Scripture  ? 
Sorely  such  discordant  materials  never  could  unite! 
The  difference  between  the  dying  behaviour  of  those 
\dio  were  burned  for  the  Gospel,  and  thoso  who 
were  hanged  for  asserting  the  Pope's  supremacy,  was 
very  great  The  Papists  conducted  themselves  with 
malice  and  anger  towards  their  fellow  sufferers; 
e^ven  declaring,  as  their  own  historian  relates,  tliat 
•*  being  carried  to  execution  with  the  Gospellers,  w^s 
bitterer  to  them  than  death  itself!*'  The  others,  as 
already  noticed,  met  death  with  calm  fortitude,  realizing 
tlie  promises  of  the  Lord,  and  declaring  their  hearty 
forgiveness  of  their  enemies,  and  of  Gardiner  in  paKti- 
cuiar,  who  was  considered  the  c^use  of  their  deaths. 

*  Stowe,  who  nhvays  is  inclined  to  favour  the  Roman  Catlwlfci, 
thus  briefly  describes  the  deatli  of  these  six  individuals :  **  The 
first  of  these  were  drawn  to  a  stake,  and  there  burned  ;  tlK3  other 
ttiree  were  drawn  to  a  gallows,  and  there  hanged,  headed,  and 
quartered.  Tlie  three  first,  as  appeareth  in  their  attainders,  werf 
executed  for  divers  heresies;  the  last  three/or  treason,  as  in  their 
attainder  was  mentioned,  to  wit, /or  denying;  the  King's  supiemttty, 
(tud  n^imiing  his  marriage  tcitk  Queen  Catherine  to  he  good  ;  of  ilta 
which  argument,  Dr.  Fowel  wrote  a  book."  Surely  then  we  may 
say  that  the  latter  were  martyrs  for  the  Pope,  not  fur  Christ.  Some 
others  were  executed  at  Tyburn,  for  High  Treason  ;  and  abont 
the  same  period,  the  (k)untess  of  Salisbury  was  beheaded.  Roman 
Catholics  have  caHed  her  a  martyr,  but  history  proves  that  sl»e 
Mitfered,  (whether  justly  or  not,  is  not  here  a  question  to  be  con- 
sidered,) on  account  of  the  treasonable:  designs  of  her  relatives,  in 
which  slie  was  said  to  be  concerned. 
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^eraecntims  renewed.— Bonner.- Eagerness  of  the  people  to  read  tlie 
Bible.  — Porter,  his  cruel  treatment  and  death  in  Newgate.- MuU 
den  ill-treated  by  his  father  for  objecting  to  the  adoration  of  the 
croas.- Bernard  and  Morton.- Evil  life  of  Queen  Catherine 
H<yward.— Papists  endeavour  to  hinder  the  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
--An  Act  of  Parliament  restricting  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.— 
Account  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible.-  Cover  dale. -The  King's 

I  /look.— Cranmer's  hospitality  and  charily.- Prayers  in  English.— 
Cranmer  opposes  the  proceedings  of  his  Popish  Clergy.— Their  con- 
spiracies agaiiiit  him.  — The  King  protects  him. 


Maiden   al)(iut   to  haiii,'  liis  son  for  objrctinij  to  the  woi^hip  (,f 
______^^_ the  cross.     (See  page  246.) 

The  active  proceedings  against  the  professors  of  the 
Gospel,  which  again  commenced  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  continued  for  sometime;  and  commissions 
were  issued  to  the  B-ishops,  Sherifls,  Mavors,  i^c. 
ihrougboiU  the  kingdom,  directing  them  to  enquire  "for 

[Lollards,  Part  ll.]  l 

(Entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,) 
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heresies."  By  one  of  these  instruments,  Bonner  was 
appointed,  with  the  Mayor,  Sheriff's,  &c.  to  act  as  com- 
missioner for  Lonoon,  and  he  executed  his  office  with 
much  severity.  The  case  of  Richard  Meeking  has  been 
already  related;  and  during  the  year  1541,  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  were  presented,  as  suspected  of  heretical 
opinions. 

Fox  enumerates  the  names  and  accusations  of  about 
two  hundred  individuals ;  they  are  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.  We  may 
notice  William  Stokesly^  accused  for  rebuking  his 
wife  for  taking  holy  water  at  the  Church  of  Trinity 
the  Less ;  Mrs,  Castle  for  being  "  a  meddler  and  a 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church ;"  John  Mailer 
for  calling  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  '*  the  baken  god.** 
Alexander  Seton,  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
accused  for  having  preached  the  doctrines  of  tnith  at 
St.  Aiitholins.  In  this  discourse  he  had  said,  *'  Paul 
saitli,  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing.  1  pray  thee,  then, 
where  is  thy  will  ?  Art  thou  better  than  Paul,  James, 
Peter,  and  all  the  Apostles?  Hast  thou  more  grace 
than  they  ?  Tell  me  now,  if  thy  will  be  any  thing  or 
nothing  ?  If  it  be  any  thing,  tell  me  whether  it  be  to  do 
good  or  ill  1  Paul  said  he  could  do  nothing,  and  I  am 
sure  thou  hast  not  more  grace  than  Paul  and  his  com 
panions."*  Three  persons  were  burnt  at  Salisbury* 
and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Bonner  shewed  his  natural  inclination  to  oppose  tb 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  immediately  upon  the 
disgrace  of  Cromwell.  While  he  was  Prime  Minister, 
Bonner  complied  in  every  respect  with  his  wishes,  and 
was  considered  an  advocate  for  the  Reformation,  and 
preferred  accordingly.  But  the  very  day  after  his 
patron  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Bonner  met  Graf- 
ton,   who   was  employed  in  printing  the  Bible,  and  had 

*  Seton  liad  been  Confessor  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  that  kingdom  to  avoid  the  designs  of  the  Papists. 
He  was  again  accused  in  the  year  1544 ;  on  which  occasionJ 
Gardiner  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner:  "  Mr.  Seton,  wej 
know  you  are  learned,  and  plrnteonhiy  endued  with  knowledge  ii 
the  Scriptures,  yet  think  not  that  ye  shall  overcome  us.  No,  no,j 
set  your  lieart  at  rest,  and  look  never  to  have  it  said  that  ye  havCi 
overcome  the  Bishops, /or  it  shall  not  be  ao!" 
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hus  become  intimate  with  bim  ;  the  printer  expressing 
lis  sorrow  at  hearing  that  Cromwell  was  sent  to  the 
rower,  Bonner  answered:  "  It  would  have  been  good 
f  he  iiad  been  dispatched  long  ago."  Struck  with  this 
ihange,  Grafton  shrunk  away.  Some  days  after,  he 
vas  brought  before  the  council,  upon  a  charge  of  having 
trinted  some  verses  in  commendation  of  Cromwell, 
vben  Bonner  related  the  above  mentioned  conversation, 

0  induce  the  Lords  the  readier  to  believe  the  other  ac- 
msation  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  some  difficulty 
|>rocured  that  the  printer  might  be  set  at  liberty. 

1  We  have  noticed,  that  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  an 
irder  was  issued,  directing  that  a  large  English  Bible 
hould  be  placed  in  every  parish  church.  Bonner  was 
jhen  anxious  to  obtain  Cromwell's  favour;  he  pretended 

0  rejoice  very  much  at  this  measure,  and  promised 
hat  he  would  have  six  of  these  Bibles  placed  in  his  own 
athedral  of  St.  Paul's,  which  he  accordingly  caused  to 
»e  done;  so  that  every  person  who  could  read,  might  at 
II  times  have  free  access  to  them.  A  notice  was  set 
ip  near  these  Bibles,  *•  admonishing  all  who  came 
hither  to  read,  that  they  should  lay  aside  vain  glory, 
iiypocrisy,  and  all  corrupt  affections ;  and  bring  with 
hem  discretion,  good  intentions,  charity,  reverence, 
nd  a  quiet  behaviour,  for  the  edification  of  their  own 
ouls ;  but  not  to  draw  multitudes  about  them,  nor  to 
lake  expositions  of  what  they  read,  nor  to  read  aloud 
T  make  noise  in  time  of  divine  service,  nor  enter  into 
i;sputes  concerning  it.'' 

The   people  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  with 

Q  eagerness  of  which  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea.  The 

Scriptures  had  been  a  forbidden  book,  and  now  the  pro- 

ibition  was   removed.     Many    sent  their  children    to 

chool,  to  learn  to  read,  that  they  might  carry  them  to 

)  tt.  Paul's,  and  hear  "  wondrous  things  out  of  the  law  of 

jirod.''    Others  used  to  assemble  round  the  desks  upon 

i  hich  the  Bibles  were  placed,  when  they  could  prevail 

1  pon  any  one  with  an  audible  voice,  to  read  aloud  ; 
OP  did  Bonner's  injunctions  prevent  them  from 
ametimes  expressing  their  opinions.  The  people  could 
ot  hear  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  respecting  the  cup 
1  the  Sacrament,  '*  Drink  ye  all  of  it;"  nor  St.  Paul's 
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objection  against  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue,  with-! 
out  remembering  how  completel}^  the  practice  of  the' 
Church  of  Rome  was  opposed  to  the  Bible  in  these 
respects.  Upon  this,  Bonner  set  up  further  notices, 
complaining  of  these  things,  and  threatening  that  the 
Bibles  should  be  taken  away  if  they  were  continued. 

A  young  man,  named  John  Porter,  was  one  of 
these  Bible  readers ;  and  by  constant  and  diligent 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  attending  the  sermons 
preached  by  the  Reformers,  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  word  of  God.  These  proceedings 
were  not  interrupted  till  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
when  the  world  began  to  frown  upon  the  Gospellers. 
Bonner  then  sent  for  Porter,  and  rebuked  him  sharply 
for  reading  aloud ;  charging  him  with  having  made 
expositions  upon  the  text,  and  gathering  great  multitudes 
about  him  to  make  tumults.  Porter  answered,  that  he 
trusted  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  proved,  and  that 
he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  proclamation, 
and  the  advertisements  fixed  up  by  Bonner  himself. 

This  defence  was   of  no  avail;    Bonner   committed 
Porter  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  fettered  both  on  his 
legs  and  arms,  and  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  dungeon 
by  a  collar  about  his  neck.     While  in  this  situation,   he 
sent  for  a  relative  of  the  same  name,  who  was  alive 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  then  related  the  story 
to  Fox.     This  man,  pitying  the  condition  of  his  kins- 
man, applied  to  Jewit  the  keeper,  and  by  entreaty  and 
money  obtained  his  release  from  the  dungeon.     Porter 
was  then  kept  among  other  prisoners,  confined  for  rob- 
beries and   murders  ;  and  seeing  their  wickedness,  and 
hearing  their  blasphemies,  he  exhorted  them  to  amend- 
ment of  life,  and  gave  them  such  instructions  as  he  had 
learned   from   his  diligent   perusal  of  the    Scriptures. 
This  conduct,  however,  was  not  pleasing  to  those  whc 
imprisoned  him;   he  was  carried  down   to  the  lowei 
dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  about  a  week  after- 
wards was  found  dead.     Some  prisoners  who  lay  in  ai 
adjoining   cell,  heard   him  groaning  piteously,   durinj 
the  night  previous  to  his  death,  which  made  them  sup 
pose   he   was  put  into  a  horrid  engine  of  torture  thei 
used   in    Newgate,  called  The  Devil  on  the  Neck,    s( 
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contrived,  that  it  caused  much  pain  to  the  person  con- 
"fined  therein ;  and  the   more   he  stirred,   the    more    it 
pressed  him,  till,  in  a  few  hours,  it  caused  him  to  die  in 
cxcrnciating  agonies  ! 

.Such  was  the  state  of  Newgate  in  those  da}'s,  and 
such  the  reward  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  eftect  a 
reformation  among  its  wretched  inmates,  by  scriptural 
instruction.  How  different  the  scene  7iotu  exhibited 
within  those  gloomy  walls  !  If  this  sad  tale  should  be 
perused  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  blessed  work, 
surely  they  will  feel  renewed  zeal  in  their  labour  of 
love,  and  will  rejoice  at  the  blessed  change  which  the 
Reformation  has  produced  even  in  the  prisons  of  our  land. 

Ad  anecdote  is  preserved  by  Strype,  which  shews 
the  earnestness  with  which  young  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  brief  opportuuity  for  reading  the 
Scriptures,  just  mentioned. 

Several  poor  men  in  the  town  of  Chelmsford  joined 
together,  and  bought  a  New  Testament;  they  used  to 
assemble  at  one  end  of  the  church  on  Sunday,  their 
only  leisure  day,  to  read  portions  of  it;  and  many  per- 
sons used  to  come  and  stand  around  to  hear.  William 
Maiden,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  constantly  to  be 
found  among  the  number  who  came  to  hear  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  His  father,  a  bigoted 
Papist,  observing  this,  fetched  him  away  several  times, 
and  compelled  him  to  join  in  repeating  the  morning 
prayers  in  the  Lcitin  language.  Finding  that  his  father 
continued  this  course,  William  Maiden  determined  to 
leai-n  to  read,  that  he  might  be  able  to  peruse  the  w  ord 
of  God  himself.  This  he  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty ;  and  then  he,  and  his  father's  apprentice,  joined 
their  little  stock  of  money  and  bought  a  Testament, 
which  they  concealed  in  their  bed  straw,  and  read 
whenever  opportunity  offered. 

One  night  as  he  sat  with  his  mother,  they  conversed 
respecting  the  bowing  down  to  the  crucifix.  This  he 
told  her  was  **  plain  idolatry,"  and  against  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  which  is,  **  Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thee  any  graven  image,  nor  bow  down  to  them, 
nor  worship  them."  The  mother,  enraged  to  hear  him 
speak  thus,  exclaimed,  "  Wilt  thou  not  worship  the 
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cross  which  was  about  theo  when  thou  wert  christened, 
and  must  be  laid  on  thee  when  thou  art  dead  ?"*  She 
then  went  and  informed  the  father,  who,  inflamed  with 
anger  at  hearing  that  his  son  denied  that  worship  was 
due  to  the  cross,  immediately  went  to  his  son's  room, 
and,  pulling  him  out  of  bed  by  his  hair,  beat  him  most 
unmercifully.  The  lad  bore  all  with  patience,  consi- 
dering that  it  was  for  Christ's  sake,  as  he  said,  when  he 
related  the  anecdote  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  En- 
raged at  this  calmness,  the  father  ran  and  fetched  a 
halter,  which  he  put  round  his  son's  neck,  and  would 
have  hanged  him  but  for  the  interference  of  his  mother. 
Such  scenes,  doubtless,  occurred  in  many  families. 

Bishop  Longland  renewed  his  persecutions  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  As  Fox  observes,  **  Of  his  rigorous 
doings  ye  have  heard  enough,  and  too  much  before. 
His  ready  diligence  in  all  Popish  quarrels,  as  it  never 
lacked  before,  so  now  in  the  execution  of  these  Six 
Articles,  it  was  not  far  behind."  Among  others,  Tho- 
mas Bernard  and  James  Morton  were  burned  on 
tlie  same  day,  one  for  teaching  the  Lord's  pra}'er  in 
Jvnglish,  the    other  for   having  a  translation   of    the 

•  Roman  Catholics  still  adore  the  erosSj  as  plainly  appears  firom 
many  passages  in  their  Church  service.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  the 
following  prayer  is  offered  up  :  "  O  cross,  more  splendid  than  all 
tlie  stars,  celebrated  in  the  world,  much  beloved  by  men,  more 
holy  than  all ;  who  alone  wert  worthy  to  bear  the  talent  of  the 
world,  save  this  congregation  here  present,  and  assembled  this  day 
to  thy  praise.  We  adore  thy  cross,  O  Lord,  and  call  to  mind  thy 
^orious  passion/'  On  September  14,  *' O  venerable  cross,  wlto 
hast  brought  salvation  to  the  miserable,  with  what  praises  shall  we 
extol  thee,  because  thou  hast  prepared  for  us  heavenly  life-"  See 
Hamilton's  Tracts  on  some  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  following  is  from  a  collection  of  Catholic  Hymns,  York,  1823. 

Hail,  glorious  cross  !  life  giving  tree  ! 
Our  hope  since  Christ  was  nail'd  on  thee  ; 
In  pious  souls  his  grace  increase. 
To  sinners  pardon  grant,  and  peace. 

Some  of  the  Romish  books  of  devotion  now  used  in  England,  con- 
tain the  Litany  of  tlie  Holy  Cross.  In  this  are  more  than  one  hundred 
invocations  of  the  cross.  The  following  specimen  will  suffice : 
"  Sacred  cross,  memorial  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  we  venerate  thee! 
Sacred  cross,  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c.  "  By  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  deliver  us,  O  God '/'  See  "  The  Office  of  the  Holy  Cross*' 
Keating,  London,  1824,  in  Devotions  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  ^rc 
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Epistle  of  St.  James ;    both  of  which,  but  just  before, 
liad  been  considered  lawful. 

While  the  King  was  in  the  North  of  England,  infor- 
mation was  brought  to  Cranmer  of  the  evil  life  of  the 
Queen,  Catherine  Howard.  The  Archbishop  stated  the 
particulars  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  privy 
counsellors,  and  at  their  desire  he  communicated  them 
to  the  King  in  writing.  Cranmer  was  now  in  a  situation 
of  some  danger  ;  unless  full  evidence  had  been  brought 
forward,  he  certainly  must  have  been  ruined;  not  only 
from  the  great  affection  Henry  manifested  to  the 
Queen,  but  also  from  the  rage  of  the  Popish  party,  to 
whose  interests  she  was  warmly  attached. 

Full  evidence,  however,   was  brought  forward  ;  and 
the  King  was  so  much  affected,  as  to  burst  into  tears. 
The  Queen  herself  confessed  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tions, and  signed   them  with  her  own  hand.     She  was 
beheaded  on  the   12th  of  February;   and   at  the  same 
itime  was  executed  Lady  Rochford,  who  had  been  con- 
iccrned  in  her  ill  conduct,  and  who  now  died  unpitied 
I  by    every    one ;     as   they    recollected    that    she    was 
the  chief  instrument  in  causing   the  death   of  Queen 
Anne.     We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further  than  to 
observe,  that  it  ought  entirely  to  silence  the  calumnies 
1  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  Anne  Boleyn. 
I     This   unexpected    discovery    much    weakened    the 
!  Popish  party,  and  probably  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
i  life  of  Cranmer,  against  whom  they  had  directed  all 
i  their  schemes,  well  knowing  that  they  could  not  fully 
succeed  in  their  designs  unless  he  was  removed. 

We  have  seen,  that,  during  the  time  Cromwell  was 
Minister,  H^nry,  although  a  Roman  Catholic  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  gave  considerable  encouragement  to 
the  Reformers,  and  that  after  his  death  the  influence  of 
Gardiner,  Norfolk,  and  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  had 
prevailed,  so  that  the  persecutions  against  the  Lollards 
and  Gospellers  were  renewed.  From  the  period  just 
noticed,  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  Henry's  conduct  was 
unsteady  and  fluctuating;  sometimes  restraining  the 
designs  of  the  Papists,  but  more  frequently  impeding 
the  Reformation,  and  even  restoring  some  of  those  su- 
perstitious rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  been 
abolished  by  his  special  command. 
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On  the  6tli  of  May,  1541,  as  already  mentioned,  an- 
other proclamation  was  set  forth,  again  enjoining  the 
parishioners  and  curates  of  every  parish  to  provide 
a  Bible  of  the  largest  size  ;*  at  the  same  time  it  fixed 
the  price  at  ten  shillings  unbound,  and  not  to  exceed 
twelve  shillings  well  bound,  and  clasped.  It  was  in  con- 
formity to  this  proclamation,  that  Bonner  set  up  the 
Bibles  in  St.  Paul's,  as  already  noticed.  This  proceeding 
was  much  disliked  by  the  Popish  Clergy,  who  com- 
plained that  the  laity  abused  this  privilege  by  reading 
the  Scriptures  aloud,  and  commenting  upon  different 
passages;  they  also  stated  that  this  translation  was 
faulty  in  many  respects,  and  tended  to  promote  heresies 
and  a  variety  of  opinions. 

Henry  listened  to  these  complaints,  and  resolved  to 
limit  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
although  he  would  not  entirely  forbid  it.  A  convocation  ' 
of  the  Clergy  met  in  January,  1542,  when  Cranmer 
declared  the  King's  desire  that  they  should  consult 
about  the  unsettled  state  of  religion,  and,  among  other 
things,  correct  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 
On  February  the  3rd,  by  the  influence  of  the  Popish 
Clergy,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Bible  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  churches  till  it  was  revised ;  and 
committees  were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  a  deep  design  to  stop  the  progress  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  as  they  were  determined  to  delay  the  re- 
vision of  the  work  as  long  as  possible ;  and  to  make 
the  matter  still  more  complicated  and  puzzling,  Gar- 
diner produced  a  list  of  ninety-nine  words  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  language,  which  he  pretended  could  not  be 
properly  translated ;  and  therefore  proposed  that  they 
should  be  retained  in  the  English  translation.  This  was 
evidently  done  with  a  design  that  the  translation,  when 
completed,  should  not  be  understood  by  the  people. 
As  a  specimen,  we  may  mention,  that  he  wished  to  say 

*  Dr.  Fulk  relates,  that  the  King  asked  the  Bishops  their  opinions* 
respecting  this  translation  of  the  Bible.     Gardiner,  and  his  party, 
said   there  were  many  faults  therein.     "  Well,"  said  the  King^i 
"  are  there  any  heresies  maintained  thereby  ?"    They,  answeriug| 
in  the  negative,  '*  If  there  be  no  heresies,"  said  Henry,  "  let  it  g& 
abroad  among  onr  people !" 
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Ejicere,  instead  of  cast  out;  peiiitentia,  (which  is  under- 
stood b}'  Romanists  to  mean  doing  penance,  or  making 
satisfaction  for  sins,)  instead  of  repentance.  The  Papists 
earnestly  wished  to  preserve  the  worship  of  images  ;  he 
therefore  proposed  to  say  Simulacrum  instead  of  image ; 
md  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  proposed  the  second  cora- 
Tiandment  should  run  thus  :  **  Thou  shall  not  make  to 
iJiy self  any  graven  Simulacrum,  with  a  design  to  perform 
iivine  worship  to  it!"  We  may  conclude,  that  this  is  the 
nanner  in  which  Papists  would  give  the  Bible  to  the 
oeople,  when  they  are  unable  entirely  to  withhold  it. 

By  these,  and  similar  proceedings,  Cranmer  found 
hat  the  Popish  Bishops  were  resolved  that  the  transla- 
:ion  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  set  aside,  and  rendered 
>f  none  effect.  He  acquainted  the  King  with  their 
Jesign  ;  and  procured  an  order  that  the  revision  of  the 
Bible  should  be  referred  to  the  universities,  instead  of 
■the  convocation.  Against  this  the  Popish  Prelates 
loudly  protested ;  but  the  King  had  declared  his  will, 
■ind  would  be  obeyed. 

The  Popish  Party,  though  defeated,  were  not  over- 
3oine  ;  and  the  next  year,  1543,  by  their  influence  an  Act 
ivas  passed,  stating,  that  the  people  had  abused  the  liberty 
granted  them  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and  Tindal's  trans- 
ation  was  entirely  condemned,  as  '*  crafty,  false,  and 
antrue."  Other  translations  were  permitted ;  but  if  they 
x>ntained  any  annotations  or  preambles,  the  owners 
urere  to  cut  them  out,  or  blot  thmi  so  that  they  could 
lot  be  read.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  no  persons 
ihould  openly  read  the  Bible  in  English  to  others,  with- 
>ut  leave  from  the  King,  tlie  Ordinary,  or  the  Bishop. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  might  cause  the  Scriptures 
:o  be  read  to  their  families  and  servants;  and  merchants, 
w  other  householders,  might  read  the  Bible  to  themselves 
orivately.  But  these  privileges  were  not  allowed  to 
3very  person  ;  for  all  women,  except  the  families  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  all  artificers,  apprentices,  journey- 
men, servants,  husbandmen,  or  labourers,  were  prohi- 
bited from  reading  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  English, 
either  to  themselves  or  other  persons,  privately  or  openly. 

Upon  this  proceeding  no  comment  is  necessary ; 
assuredly    all     those    females    who     so    strenuously 
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engage    in    promoting    the     blessed    objects     of   the 
Bible    Society,   should  remember  that    such   were 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Papists  in  Henry's  days; 
and    that   the   same    prohibition    is    extended    to    the 
females  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day. ' 
Even  in  our  own  islands,  the  voice  of  Popish  advocates 
has    been    heard   denouncing   the   Word    of    God  as 
unfit  for  the  perusal  of  females;  thus,  expressly  adopting 
the  principles  of  Mahomet^  which  exclude  females  from 
examining  into  religious  subjects  for  themselves.     The 
consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  must  be  obvious;  '*  far 
that  the  soul  be  without  knowlege  is  not  good."     Igno- 
rance must  end  in  the  degradation  of  the  mind  ;  and  i^j 
consequences  are  too  evident  to  require  furtlier  obser-' 
vations. 

Neither  should  this  prohibition  be  forgotten  by  the 
**  poor  of  this  world,  who  are  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Many  such  tliere  are  within! 
our  land;  let  them  say  whether  they  would  be  contentj 
to  resign  that  blessed  book,  which  is  a  light  unto  their 
feet,  and  a  lamp  unto  their  path.  No,  they  are  well 
aware  that  the  Scriptures  **  are  more  to  be  desired  than 
gold;  yea,  than  much  fine  gold;  sweeter  also  than 
honey,  and  the  honey- ccjnb.''  Let  them  attend  seriousl) 
to  the  following  simple  remark  of  a  poor  shepherd, 
written  by  him,  about  this  time,  on  the  spare  leaf  of  i 
book  called  Polydore  Virgil's  Treatise  on  Inventiom 
and  Arts  :  **  W!ien  I  kepe  Mr.  Letymers  shype,  I  boui 
(bought)  thysboke,  when  the  Testament  was  obberggatec 
(prohibited)  that  sheperdys  myght  not  rede  it.  I  pra} 
God  amend  that  blyndness.  Wryt  by  Robert  Wylly- 
ams,  keppyng  shepe  upon  Seynbury  Hill,  1540."  I'hie 
act  was  enforced  by  the  penalties  denounced  against 
heresy ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  the  person  offending 
if  an  ecclesiastic,  was  to  be  burned;  if  a  layman,  his  pro- 
perty was  forfeited,  and  he  was  liable  to  perpetual  im 
prisonmetit.  But  the  party  was  not  liable  to  prosecution 
for  offences  committed  more  than  a  year  before  ;  he  wae 
also  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  to  prove  his  innocence  ; 
a  privilege  never  before  granted  to  those  accused  oj 
heresy.  These  enactments  were,  in  some  degree,  a  r» 
lief  to  the  poor  Lollards  and  Gospellers,  but  not  to  an); 
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^1  eat  extent,  as  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  declared 
still  to  remain  in  force ;  and  an  extraordinary  power 
was  gliven  to  the  King,  to  alter  or  suspend  any  part  of 
this  law,  as  he  pleased. 

It  may  be  well  to  introduce  in  this  place  a  brief  account 
of  tJie  various  translations  of  the  whole  Bible,  printed  in 
llie  English  language,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  parliculars  are  given  at  length  by  Lewis, 
in  iiis  History  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Bible. 

Tindal  was  the  tirst  who  printed  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  he  engaged  in  preparing  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  also  ;  this  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete; but  the  Penlateuch,  and  some  other  parts,  were 
published  separately.  To  Coverdale,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, (page  163,)  we  are  indebted  for  {hejirst  complete 
English  Bible;  it  was  printed  at  Zurich,  and  finished  in 
1533  ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  was  licensed,  by  the 
King,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  all  churches. 
The  second  is  called  Matthew's  Bible ;  this  edition  was 
Tindal's  translation  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  of  Chronicles  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Apo- 
crypha, were  from  Coverdale's  edition  ;  it  was  printed  on 
the  Continent,  in  1537.  Cranmer,  with  Cromwell's  assist- 
aiice,also  procured  the  Royal  Licence  for  this  edition;  and 
by  an  injunction  in  1538,  the  clergy  were  again  ordered 
to  provide  a  C(»py  of  the  Bible  for  their  churches.  Ano- 
ther edition,  revised,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  at  Paris, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Coverdale  ;  this  was  seized 
by  the  Inquisition,  (see  page  177);  the  types,  however, 
were  removed  to  London,  and  an  edition  printed  there, 
in  1530.  This  is  called  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible, 
aiid  was  printed  under  his  care;  it  was  Tindal's  and 
Coverdale's  translation,  with  some  alterations  and  cor- 
rections. Another  translation  by  Taverner,  was  also 
printed  in  1539.  This  was  not  entirely  a  new  version, 
but  many  passages  were  newly  translated  by  Taver- 
ner,  who  was  skilled  in  the  Greek  language. 

The  demand  for  English  Bibles  was  now  considerable; 
the  King's  injunctions,  that  they  should  be  set  up  in  every 
church,  were  repeated  in  1540  and  1541,  and  several 
other  edhions  were  printed. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  tind  the  King's  injunc- 
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tions  so  oftenrenewed;  but  those  who  were  inclined  ia 
Popery,  obeyed  them  very  unwillingly.  The  writer  of  a 
small  tract,  called  **  The  Supplication  oj  the  Poor  Conh- 
wows,"  printed  in  1546,  says,  **  Wlien  your  Highness 
gave  commandment  that  the  Bishops  should  see  that  there 
were,  in  every  parish  church,  one  Bible  at  least,  set  at 
liberty,  so  that  every  man  might  freely  come  to  it,  and 
read  therein  such  things  as  shouhl  be  for  his  consola- 
tion ;  many  would  pluck  it  either  into  the  quire,  or  else 
into  some  pew,  where  poor  men  durst  not  presume  to 
come  ;  yea,  there  was  no  small  number  of  churches  that 
had  no  Bible  at  all." 

After  the  prohibition  above  mentioned,  no  more  copies 
of  the  Bible  were  printed  during  Henry's  life.  From  a 
list  drawn  up  by  Archbishop  Newcome,  it  appears  that 
the  editions  of  the  English  New  Testament,  printed  in 
this  reign,  amounted  to  eighteen,  those  of  the  whole  Bible 
to  fourteen,  and  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  to  nine. 
These  were  all  founded  upon  Tiiidal  and  Coverdale's 
translation,  and  their  names  will  ever  be  dear  to  those 
who  love  the  truths  contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Of  Tindal  a  full  account  has  been  given;  some  particu- 
lars respecting  Covtrdale  should  be  added.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  the  Augustine 
Friars,  of  which  Dr.  Barnes  was  the  Prior,  and  was 
among  the  first  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
truth,  in  that  University.  Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  in 
England,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  and  assisted  Tindal ; 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  translating  and  printing  his 
own  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Under  Cromwell's  protec- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  and  continued  his  Biblical 
labours.  We  also  find  Coverdale  preaching  at  Paul's 
Cross ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  highly  esteemed  for 
his  piety  and  abilities,  being  appointed  almoner  or  chap- 
lain to  Queen  Catherhie  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry, 
who  was  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation.* 

*  In  the  following  reign,  Coverdale  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
On  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  would 
have  suffered  with  his  beloved  companions,  but  the  King  of  Den- 
mark interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  with  much  difficulty  obtained 
his  release.  He  then  withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  he  continued 
till  the  death  of  Mary,  and  was  again  engaged  in  a  translation  of 
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With  a  view  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Scriptures, 
thus  prohibited,  Henry  published  abook,  called  '*  A  ne- 
cessary Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man;" 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  he  de- 
signed should  supply  the  place  of  the  Word  of  God  ! 
In  Burnet  and  Strype,  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account 
of  tliis  work,  which  was  compiled  with  much  care. 

The  preface,  written  in  the  King's  name,  stated  that 
having  laboured  to  cleanse  his  realm  from  hypocrisy 
and  superstition,  he  had  partly  succeeded ;  but  thi 
devil,  as  in  the  parable,  had  returned,  accompanied  with 
seven  worse  spirits ;  and  therefore,  to  procure  unifor- 
mity of  opinion  in  religion,  he  had  set  forth  this  book. 
It  began  with  a  declaration  of  faith.  This  was  stated 
to  stand  in  two  several  senses  in  Scripture.  One,  a  per- 
suasion of  the  truths  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  wrought  in  the  mind  by  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
and  the  other,  such  a  belief  as  begets  a  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  hath  hope,  love,  and  obedience  to  God's 
commandment  joined  to  it,  which  was  Abraham's  faith, 
and  that  which,  according  to  St.  Paul,worketh  by  charity, 
and  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Then  followed  an  explanation  of  the  Apostle's  Creed, 
in  which  the  Romish  plea  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  shewn  to  be  groundless.  Next  came 
a  discussion  respecting  the  seven  sacraments ;  herein 
the  Popish  party  prevailed.  Although  Cranmer  desired 
to  reduce  the  number  to  two,  he  does  not  yet  appear  to 
have  had  his  mind  enlightened  as  to  the  absurdities  and 
evil  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  were 
a  little  modified. 

An  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  came  next, 
containing   many    good  rules   of  morality.     Gardiner 

the  Scriptures,  being  concerned  in  that  which  is  commonly  klK)wn 
hy  the  name  of  the  Geneva  Translation,  and  which  was  generally 
used  during  the  reign  ot"  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  once  more  re- 
turned to  England,  but  did  not  resume  his  bishopric,  on  account 
of  some  scruples  respecting  habits  and  ceremonies,  the  details  of 
which  are  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work.  He  continued  to 
preach  till  his  death,  in  15G6  ;  and  was  generally  beloved  and 
respected.  Archbishop  Grindall,in  particular,  had  a  great  regard 
for  him. 
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endeavoured   to  have  them  divided   according  to   the 
Romish  plan,  by  shortening  the  Second  Commandment,  i 
and  giving  it  only  as  part  of  the  first.    Cranmer  would  "' 
not  consent  to  this  ;  and  at  length  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
as  a  distinct  command,  but  omitting,  '*  I  the  Lord  am  a 
jealous  God,"  and  the  words  that  follow. 

Then  came  an  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and 
it  was  said,    that  "it  is  meet  and  requisite  that  the 
unlearned  people  should  pray  in  their  own  language," 
Free-will  was  asserted,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  made  to 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Free-will  with  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which   set  forth  plainly,  that  it  is   thfe  grace 
of  God  alone  which  workethin  us  to  do  what  is  pleasing 
and   acceptable   in  his    sight.     Justification  was  next  || 
treated  of,  and  does  not  appear  so  clearly  set  forth  as 
when   noticed   under  the  article   Faith*    Good  works 
were    explained    as   absolutely    necessary  for    salva-  ji 
lion;    and  the  last   chapter  was  respecting  prayers  for 
the  dead,  agreed  with  the  articles  set  forth  some  years 
before  ;  (see  p.  170.)  This    book  was  called  the  King's 
book ;  Cranmer  had  a  considerable  share  in  drawing  it  j 
up,  and  as  far  as  he  was  able  he  set  forth  the  truths  of  * 
the  Gospel. 

As  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  former  Articles, 
both  parties  were  glad  and  displeased.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  had  evidently  gained  ground,  but 
many  Popish  errors  were  again  asserted ;  the  general 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  Justification,  Cranmer  himself  was  very 
clear.  Among  his  papers  was  found  a  collection  of  many  texts  of 
Scripture  respecting  this  important  doctrine,  with  a  great  number 
af  passages  from  tlie  Ancient  Fathers,  shewing  their  opinions 
thereon.  At  the  conclusion,  lie  writes,  "  This  proposition,  that  we 
be  justified  by  Christ  only,  and  not  by  our  good  works,  is  a  very 
trne  and  necessary  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  Apostles, 
taught  by  thcni,  to  set  forth  thereby  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ ;"  and  he  adds, "  Although  all  that  be 
justified  must  of  necessity  have  charity  as  well  as  faith,  yet  neither 
faith  nor  charity  be  the  worthiness  nor  merits  of  our  justification  ; 
but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  was 
offered  upon  the  cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justi- 
fication.*'Thus  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  held  by  Cran- 
mer at  this  time  ;  and  on  this  account,  and  for  earnestly  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Papists  followed  him  with 
unceasing  enmity,  although  upon  several  points,  as  well  as  in  many 
rites  and  ceremonies,  he  at  that  time  complied  with  them. 
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reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  prohibited ;  and  the 
King's  advance  in  years,  and  increased  peevishness, 
laid  him  open  to  the  flatteries  of  the  Popish  party, 
while  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  followers  of  the 
truth  often  excited  his  displeasure. 

The  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  book  were  ordered  to 
he  received  by  all  the  people  of  England  as  their  faith. 
Let  not,  however,  the  Papists  triumph  at  this,  for  they 
are  obliged  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  Pope  with 
equally  implicit  belief;  and  that  not  as  the  opinions  of 
ij  man,  but  as  superior  in  authority  tothe  Word  of  God!* 

Henry  sought  by  every  means  to  bring  his  subjects 
to  uniformity  in  religion  ;  and  published  a  Manual  of 
Prayers,  which  he  commanded  them  to  use  in  their 
private  devotions,  strictly  proiiibiting  tlie  use  of  any 
other  !  He  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  other  points;  for 
example,  finding  that  some  persons  kept  St.  Mark's  Day 
as  a  fast,  while  others  observed  it  as  a  feast,  he  enjoined 
all  his  subjects  to  keep  it  as  a  feast,  and  to  eat  flesh 
upon  that  day.  Would  that  all  his  mandates  had  been 
equally  harmless. 

In  the  year  1541,  Cranmer,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bi- 
shops, had  issued  an  injunction  to  the  Clergy,  restraining 
the  excess  and  variety  of  meats,  in  which  many  were 
accustomed  to  indulge  ;  it  was,  however,  but  little  ob- 
served. This  injunction  probably  gave  sonVQ  countenance 
to  the  assertions  of  Cranmcr's  enemies,  who  accused 
him  of  avarice  and  niggardliness,  by  which  they  alleged 
that  he  disgraced  his  rank  and  amassed  treasure  for  his 
family.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  carried  this  accusation  to 
the  King,  hoping  thereby  to  forward  the  designs  of  those 
who  tried  to  induce  him  to  seize  the  church  lands,  and 
distribute  tliem  among  the  courtiers.  Henry  was  aware 
of  the  falsity  of  this  assertion,  and  sent  Sir  Thomas  to 
Lambeth,  about  the  usual  lime  of  dinner,  with  a  message 

*  Roman  Catliolics  are  divided  as  to  this  point;  some  consider 
the  Pope  as  infalhble,  others,  that  (mly  the  decrees  of  a  General 
Council  are  to  be  accounted  so,  vhile  a  third  party  assert,  that 
tliese  decrees  are  only  to  be  received  as  infallible,  when  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  opinions  of 
men  are  to  be  considered  as  the  rale  of  faith.  Such  is  tlie  conse- 
quence of  departing  from  the  Word  of  God ;  and  so  much  for 
the  boasted  UNITY  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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to  tlie  Archoishop;  and  on  his  return  inquired  whether  ■ 
he  had  dined  there.  Sir  Thomas  confessed  tbat  he  had 
done  so,  and  that  he  had  wrongfully  accused  Cranmer, 
never  having  witnessed  greater  hospitality,  or  a  more 
proper  provision  for  all  comers ;  not  forgetting  the 
poor  who  applied  for  relief  at  the  gates.  Nor  was 
Cranmer  deficient  in  more  substantial  acts  of  charity. 
He  had  his  mansion  house,  at  Bekesburn,  in  Kent, 
fitted  up  as  an  hospital  for  sick  and  disabled  soldiers, 
as  well  as  for  others  who  were  sick  and  destitute  ;  and 
when  recovered,  they  received  money  to  defray  their 
csharges  home.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  usual  alms 
he  bestowed  upon  the  poor.  In  fact,  Cranmer  did  not 
attempt  to  enrich  his  family  at  the  expence  of  the 
clmrch  revenues;  but  all  that  he  received  he  freely 
spent  in  acts  of  charity,  and  the  proper  expenses  of  his 
rank  and  office,  leaving  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
So  far  from  having  amassed  private  wealth,  during  his 
last  imprisonment,  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  he  was  utterly  destitute,  and  his  enemies  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  bestow  alms  upon  him  ;  and  a 
gentleman  of  Gloucester,  who  attempted  this,  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  After  Cranmer's  decease,  his  widow 
was  left  destitute,  but,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in 
Camberwell  Church,  was  married  to  Bartholomew 
Scott,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  rank ;  this  shews  the  re- 
spect in  which  Cranmer  and  his  widow  were  held. 

The  convocation  which  sat  in  the  year  1542,  ordered 
that  all  the  books  used  in  the  church  service  should  be 
examined,  and  that  superstitious  prayers,  legends,  &c. 
should  be  erased  ;  also  that  one  chapter  of  tiie  New  Tes- 
tament in  English  should  be  read,  both  at  morning  and 
evening  service. 

Occasional  prayers  were  also  introduced  into  the 
public  services  of  the  church,  more  frequently  than  in 
former  times,  and  in  the  English  language.  Cranuier 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  promoter  of  this  im- 
portant alteration;  his  object  doubtless  was,  that  the 
people  in  general  might  be  brought  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  public  service,  and  not  remain,  as  foi-merly ,  scarcely 
more  than  mere  spectators  of  what  was  going  forward  ; 
which  is  still  the  case  where  the  Romish  religion  prevails. 
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In  the  year  1543,  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  plenti- 
ful crop;  but  just  at  the  season  of  harvest,  it  was  en- 
dangered by  heavy  and  continued  rains.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  Arclibishop  directed  prayers  to  be  made  for 
a  providential  change  in  the  weather.  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  whether  they  were  in  English,  but  as  "  every  per- 
son" was  directed  to  join  in  these  supplications,  nwst 
probably  they  were  so.  And  in  the  year  following,  we 
find  a  mandate  of  the  King,  ordering  that  prayers  should 
be  offered  up,  that  God  would  be  pleased  "  to  restore 
peace,  and  unite  mens  hearts  throughout  Christendom ; 
and  since  the  people  were  remiss  in  their  attendaiK^e 
on  similar  occasions,  from  not  understanding  the  prayers 
formerly  used,  on  this  occasion  they  were  to  be  in 
**  our  native  tongue." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  (1544.,)  the  King,  l>eing 
about  to  embark  on  an  expedition"  against  France,  public 
prayers  were  again  directed  to  be  offered  up  for  the 
success  of  his  arms  ;  and  we  find  in  the  royal  mandate, 
that  these  prayers  were  to  be  set  forth  to  the  people  in 
the  English  tongue,  that  they,  '*  feeling  the  godly  taste 
thereof,  may  godly  and  joyously,  with  thanks,  receive, 
embrace,  and  frequent  the  same." 

Thus  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  do  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction of  public  worship,  in  a  language  intelligible  to 
the  people  at  large.  For  in  those  days,  and  even  for 
the  most  part  at  the  present  time,  the  Church  of  Rome 
persists  in  the  unscriptural  plan  of  assembling  congre- 
gations for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom 
the  Priest  reads  the  prayers  in  a  language  which  but 
few,  and,  frequently,  none  of  them  can  understand  ;  thus 
directly  contradicting  the  injunctions  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  14th  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.* 

By  this  means,  the  foolish  and  erroneous  doctrines, 
contained  in  many  of  the  prayers  used  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  concealed  from  those  who  hear  them,  and  w  ho 
probably  would  be  much  astonished  to  hear  St.  Mary 
called  **  the  fountain  of  mercy ;"  or  the  following   ]>eti- 

•  In  Ireland,  many  of  the  lower  classes  are  induced  to  believe 
tliat  a  prayer  in  Latin  is  more  efficacious  tiian  one  in  English,  and 
that  the  Latin  is  the  only  language  wliich  the  Devil  does  not  un- 
derstand ! 
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tions,  **  O,  holy  Dorothy,  a  clean  heart  create  within  me." 
**  O,  St.  George,  save  us  from  our  sins,  that  we  may  rest 
in  heaven  with  the  faithful  for  ever.'' 

The  Archbishop  also  succeeded  in  persuading  the  King 
again  to  prohibit  some  of  the  most  superstitious  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  especially  respect- 
ing the  grosser  idolatrous  practices  in  worshipping 
images,  and  creeping  to  the  Cross ;  on  which  occasion  the 
people  joined  in  the  following  words,  "  We  adore  thy 
cross,  O  Lord." 

A  better  manner  of  preaching  was  now  generally  set 
forward.  When  Popery  was  at  its  height,  there  were  few 
sermons  except  in  the  time  of  Lent;  for  the  discourses 
on  holy-days  were  usually  the  vain  praisesof  their  saints, 
or  such  idle  legends,  as  were  noticed  in  the  account  of 
the  Festival,  (see  page  129).  During  Lent,  the  preaching 
was  more  serious  and  solemn  ;  but  it  usually  was  directed 
to  magnify  the  laws  and  injunctions  of  the  Church,  such 
as  fasting,  confession,  pilgrimages,  &c. ;  and  little  or  no 
pains  were  taken  to  inform  thepeo|)le  of  the  wonderful 
love  of  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  for  hope  of  sal- 
vation ;  whereby  they  might  be  brought  to  hate  sin  and 
seek  after  holiness.  The  Reformers  were  aware  of  this, 
and  earnestly  sought  to  instruct  the  people  publicly  in 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel;  on  the  other  hand,  Bonner, 
in  his  injunctions  to  the  Clergy,  (1542,)  orders  that 
"  tliere  should  be  no  sermons  preached  that  had  been 
made  within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years !" 

In  the  autumn  of  1543,  the  Archbishop  held  a  visita- 
tion at  Canterbury,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given 
at  some  length  by  Stripe,  as  shewing  the  differences 
which  at  that  tiinc  prevailed  upon  points  of  religion  ;  and 
also  illustrating  the  progress  which  the  Gospel  was  then 
making,  as  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romish  Priests. 
Among  others,  vye  find  one  person,  a  Papist,  rebuked 
for  obstinately- refusing  to  learn  his  Paternoster,  Hail 
Mary,  and  the  Belief,  in  English.  A  strange  alteration 
this  from  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  years,  when  | 
several  were  burned  for  doing  what  it  was  now^/t)n- 
sidered  wrong  to  neglect !  Kemp,  Vicar  of  Nortbgate, 
refused  to  read  the  Bible  in  English,  or  declare  to  his 
people  what  ceremonies  were  superstitious  and  unlawful. 
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Tlic   Curate  of Stodmersli  had  said  in  the  pulpit,  "that 
aien  should  fear  God,  and  love  him,  but  not  trust  him  too 
much!"     Dr.  Willoughby,  Vicar  of  Chilham,  said,  that 
"  Images    had   power  from    God,    to  hel])  sick  peop^e, 
making    vows  unto    them!"     Scries,   a  noted   preacher 
among  the  Papists,  asserted,  that  "prayer  is  not  accept- 
able to  God,  except  in  the  church;  and  that  as  Adam  was 
expelled  from  paradise  for  meddling  with  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, so  should  we  suffer  for  meddling  with  the  Scrip- 
tures." Several  other  Popish  ecclesiastics  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  for  this  strict  adherence  to  the  old  ceremtv 
inies ;  while  Turner,  Curate  of  Chartham,  on  the  other  hand, 
Iwas  accused  for  not  sprinkling  the  church  with  holy  water, 
lomitting  the  holy  oil   in  baptism,  and  neglecting  to  dis- 
|tribute  holy  candles  among   his  parishioners.     Scory,  a 
ipreacher  of  note  among  the  Gospellers,  was  accused  for 
saying,  that  **  only  faith  doth  justify;"   and,  strange  to 
say,  the  accuser  adds,  that  he  who  denies  this,   would 
deny,  if  he  durst,  that  Christ  doth  justify. 

These  particulars  will  suffice;  and  we  may  judge  from 
them  the  trouble  whicJi  Cranmer  had,  to  promote  order 
in  his  diocese,  by  putting  down  the  foolish  ceremonies, 
and  ignorant  preaching  of  the  Papists,  and  protecting  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  from  the  accusations  of  tlieir 
enemies.  He  caused  all  the  prebendaries  and  preachers 
of  his  diocese  to  attend  him  at  Croydon,  and  there  in- 
structed, exhorted,  and  rebuked  them,  as  he  saw  occa- 
sion. We  may  contrast  this  proceeding  with  the  severities 
practised  by  the  Romish  Prelates. 

Cranmer's  exertions  in  favour  of  the  truth,  of  course, 
excited  much  enmity  towards  him,  among  the  prebenda- 
ries and  others  of  his  cathedral,  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  they  readily 
joined  in  the  measures  which  were  promoted  by  Gardi- 
ner, and  others,  against  their  Archbishop. 

Similar  attempts  had  frequently  been  made,  as  already 
noticed,  without  success;  but  Gardiner  still  hoped  tx) 
ensnare  Cranmer,  under  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles.  His 
designs,  indeed,  were  more  extensive,  and  aimed  at  seve- 
ral Of  the  nobility,  and  even  at  the  Queen,  Catherine  Parr. 

The  design  against  Cranmer  was  carried  on  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Gardiner,  chiefly  by  the  canons  and  clergy 
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of  Canterbury ;  among  the  principal  wlio  engaged 
therein,  were  Thornden,  Suffragan  of  Dover,  who  lived 
in  the  Archbishop's  family,  in  whom  he  placed  tlve 
utmost  confidence ;  and  William  Gardner,  one  of  the 
canons,  whom  Cranmer  had  **  taken  as  his  own  child.'' 
Strype  relates  the  particulars  very  minutely  ;  but  we  need 
only  observe,  that  these  conspirators  devised  a  long  ac- 
cusation against  some  of  the  Archbishop's  chaplains,  for 
offences  against  the  Six  Articles;  and  also  other  accusa- 
tions against  Cranmer  himself. 

The  King,  perceiving  the  malice  of  the  Papists  against 
Cranmer,  determined  to  interpose,  and  prevent  his  ene- 
mies from  compassing  his  destruction. 

With  this  view  he  commanded  his  barge  one  evening  to 
be  rowed  near  the  Lambeth  shore ;  and  perceiving  Cranmer 
standing  at  the  palace  stairs,to  salute  him,  Henry  called  the 
Archbishop  to  come  into  his  barge  ;  when,  lamenting  the 
gro^vth  of  heresies,  and  the  confusions  which  they  caused, 
he  said  that  he  intended   to  find  out  the  chief  encou- 
ra^er  of  these  things,  and  make  him  an  example.  Cranmer 
entreated  the  King  to  consider  well  what  heresy  was  ;  and 
not  to  condemn  those  as  heretics,  who  followed  the  word 
of  God,  in  preference  to  human  inventions.     After  some 
further  conversation,  the  King  said,  "O  my  chaplain,  now 
I  know  who  is  the  greatest  heretic  in  Kent;"  at  the  same 
time    giving   him   the  book   containing  the    accusations 
against   himself  and  his  chaplains.     Cranmer  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  to  see  such  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  alleged 
against  him,  by  some  of  his  own  clergy,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  several  justices,  whom  he  had  obliged  in  various 
ways;  but,  feeling  confident  of  his  innocence,  he  knelt 
down,  and  besought  the  King  to  appoint  commissioners, 
to  examine  into  the  subject,  and  punish  those  who  might 
be  found  guilty.    He  acknowledged  that  he  still  held  the 
same  opinions,  as  when  he  openly  opposed  the  Six  Arti- 
dies ;  but  declared  that  he  had  not  done  any  thing  contrary 
to  them.    The  King  then  inquired  about  his  wife.     Cran- 
mer frankly  admitted  that  he  had  a  wife,  but  said  he  had 
sent   her  to  Germany,  as  soon  as  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles  passed. 

The  King  then  told  him  he  would  appoint  commission- 
ers ;  and  that,  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  \xm,  be 
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vould  name  him  to  be  the  chief  among  them.     Cranmer 
jrged  that  this  would  appear  unfair,  as  he  was  the  chief 
party  accused;    but  the   King  persisted,  saying,  **  If  he 
*i>ere  driven  to  accuse  himself ^  he  was  sure  that  he  would 
i])eak  the  truth;"  adding,  that  he  guessed  witli  whom  the 
iccusation  originated,  (meaning  Gardiner,)  and  that  if  he 
examined  into  the  matter  wisely,  he  would  "  trnd  a  pretty 
conspiracy  against  him  "     The  King  also  appointed  Dr. 
Belhouse,  and    the  Archbishop  added   Dr.   Cocks,  his 
Vicar-General,  and   Hussey,  his  Registrar,  to  be   in  the 
commission.   They  went  to  Feversham.  The  Archbishop 
sent  for  some  ot  these  accusers,  and  spoke  so  kindly  to 
them,  that  Shether,  one   of  the   busiest  of  his  enemies, 
could  not  forbear  weeping.     He  then  left  the  full  exami- 
nation to  Cocks  and  Hussey.     They  sat  for  six  weeks; 
but  being  secret  favourers  of  the  Papists,  contrived  to  pur- 
sue their  inquiries,  so  as  to  discover  nothing.    Morrice, 
the  Archbishop's  Secretary,  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Butts,  the 
King's   Physician,  and   Sir  Anthony  Denny,  one  of  the 
Kiug's  attendants;  that  unless  other  commissioners  were 
sent,  nothing  would  be  discovered.  Upon  this,  Dr.  Leigh 
and  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor  were  appointed;   and  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  at  Canterbury,  they  ordered  several 
persons  whom  they  could  trust  to  search  the  houses   of 
the  suspected  persons,  and  to  briug  all  their  papers. 

This  was  immediately  done ;  and  in  less  than  four 
hours  the  whole  conspiracy  was  detected,  by  letters 
from  Bishop  (jardiner,  Dr.  London,  and  others.  Among 
these  papers  were  two  letters,  written  by  Tliornton  and 
Barber,  both  of  them  trusted  by  Cranmer,  and  admitted 
by  him  into  his  confidence ;  thus  was  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord  verified,  that  those  of  his  own  household 
should  be  a  man's   foes  for  the   Gospel. 

Cranruer  called  the:>e  men  into  his  study ;  and  telling 
them  that  his  secrets  had  been  betrayed  by  some  in 
whom  he  trusted,  and  that  they  had  accused  him  of 
heresy,  asked  their  advice  and  opinion  what  he  should 
do  to  these  persons.  They  both  joined  in  calling  them 
villains  and  knaves,  saying  that  hanging  was  too  good 
for  such  characters. 

Hearing  this,  the  Archbishop  exclaimed,  **  Oil  Lord, 
most   merciful  God,  whom  may  a  man  trust  ?  It  is  truly 
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said,  *  Cursed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  mak- 
ells  flesh  his  arm.'  There  never  was  a  man  handled  as  I 
am ;  but,  oh  Lord,  thou  hast  evermore  defended  me." 
Then  taking  the  papers  out  of  his  bosom,  he  added, 
**  Know  ye  these  letters,  my  masters  ? "  They  knelt 
down,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness,  confessing  they  had 
been  persuaded  to  join  the  conspiracy.  "  Well,"  said 
Cranmer,  "  may  God  make  you  both  good  men;  I  never 
deserved  this ;  ask  forgiveness  of  God,  whom  yon  have 
highly  offended."  He  then  dismissed  them  from  his  ser- 
vice ;  but,  in  other  respects,  treated  them  as  if  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  such  treachery. 

Crantwer  thus  practised  what  he  taught  to  others.  Ik 
fact,  his  character  in  this  respect  was  so  well  known, 
that  it  became  a  proverb  :  "  Do  unto  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury a  displeasure,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  have  him 
your  friend  while  he  liveth."  This  also  appears  from 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  his  lenity  towards  an  igno- 
rant Popish  priest  from  Yorkshire. 

These  papers  were  sent  to  the  King ;  and  the  chief  of 
th€  cons]*irators  were  committed  to  prison,  but  were  re- 
leased after  some  months  confinement;  Cranmer  inter- 
ceding/or them,  instead  of  against  them.  Many  parti- 
culars respecting  the  proceedings  of  these  men  and  their 
confessions,  are  given  by  Strype,  from  a  manuscript  in 
tlie  Library  of  Bennet  College.  Yet  these  men  were 
scarcely  set  at  liberty,  before  they  again  joined  in  de- 
signs against  Cranmer.* 

In  the  commencement  of  1544,  Sir  John  Gostwicke, 
Member  for  Bedfordshire,  accused  the  Archbishop  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  heretical  declarations  against  the 
sacxament  of  the  altar^  in  his  sermons  and  lectures  at 
Canterbury.  The  King  at  once  judged  this  accusation 
to  be  false ;  for  Cranmer  as  yet  held  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  ;t  and  finding,  on  enquiry,  that 

•  A  striking  proof  of  the  little  success  likely  to  result  from 
attempts  to  conciliate  men  actuated  by  such  principles  as  influenced 
their  conduct ! 

t  The  arguments  of  Frith,  Lambert,  and  others,  with  the  close 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  had  in  some  degree  shaken  Cranmer's 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  His  subsequent 
conversations  with  Ridley,  appear  to  have  been  instrumental  in  this 
reJ'peot,  and  he  soon  afterwards  became  ftiliy  aware  of  the  error 
and  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  this  doctrine. 
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iJostwicke  was  a  stranger  to  Kent,  and  hail  never  heard 
'he  Archbisliop  preach  or  teach  there,  he  sent  the  Knight 
i'ord,  that  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  get 
lie  Archbishop  to  intercede  for  iiiin,  lie  should  be  made 
11  example  of.  Gostwicke,  who  had  been  set  on  by  others, 
lipon  this  intimation  lost  no  time  in  going  directly  to 
-.a/iibeth,  and  entreated  Crannier's  forgiveness  ;  who  not 
ally  readily  accepted  his  apologies,  but  went  to  the  King, 
jjid  obtained  his  pardon.  Thus  was  Craiiraer  "frt*// ^o 
k  entreated." 

!  Cranmer's  troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
the  Members  of  the  Council  who  were  attached  to  Popery 
letermincd  to  make  another  and  a  stronger  attempt;  and 
jVith  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  their  head,  went  to  the 
jCing,  and  told  him,  "That  the  Archbishop,  with  his 
j*  learned  men,  had  so  infected  the  realm  with  their  nn- 
r  savory  doctrine,  that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  be- 
1'  come  abominable  heretics,  which  might  prove  danger- 
f  ous  to  tile  King,  and  produce  the  same  commotions 
j*  as  had  ensued  in  Germany."  They,  therefore,  desired 
'uthority  to  examine  Cranmer,  and  to  commit  him  to  the 
Power;  alleging  that  as  he  was  one  of  the  Council, 
nen  would  not  dare  to  come  forwdrd  against  him  while  he 
eiiiained  at  liberty.  The  King  gave  them  power  to  do 
o,  and   the    next  day  was  fixed  for   his  examination. 

At  midniglit  Henry  sent  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  bring 
iraiimer  to  Whitehall ;  and  then  told  him  of  this  new 
accusation,  and  the  permission  he  had  given  for  his 
:ommittal  to  the  Tower;  adding,  "What  say  you,  my 
i-,ord  ;  have  I  done  well  or  no?"  Cranmer  thanked  the 
liiug  for  this  early  intimation,  adding,  tiiat  he  was 
contented  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  not  doubting 
hat   the  King   would  see  him  fairly  used. 

lienry  exclaimed,  **  What  folly  is  this  to  permit  ynur 
elf  to  be  imprisoned,  so  that  every  enemy  you  have 
aay  take  advantage.  Do  yo\i  not  know  that  when  tliey 
lave  you  in  prison,  three  or  four  false  knaves  will  soon 
le  procured  to  witness  against  you."  The  King  then 
Aild  tlie  Archbishop,  that  when  he  was  brought  before 
he  Council,  he  should  request  to  be  confronted  with 
lis  accusers;  and  that  if  this  were  denied,  and  they 
)roposed    to    commit  him   to  prison.    Cranmer   should 
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aj>|>eal  to  the   King,  and  produce  a  ring  which  Hi?nr^ 
gave  him. 

The  next  morning  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Council,  at  eight  o'clock.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  not  admitted,  but  obliged  to  stand  in  the  lobby, 
among  the  servants  and  footmen.  His  Secretary  went 
to  Dr.  Butts,  and  told  him  of  this  new  proceeding; 
upon  which  the  Doctor  joined  him  ;  but  after  a  time  went 
to  the  King,  telling  him  that  his  Majesty  might  see  a 
strange  sight  "  What  is  that  V  said  the  King.  "  Why," 
said  Butts,  "  ray  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  promoted  to  be 
a  serving  man,  for  there  he  hath  been  waiting  among 
the  footmen  for  this  hour  at  the  Council  Chamber  door." 
**  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  **  I  shall  talk  with  them  by 
and  by." 

After  being  kept  above  an  hour  in  attendance,  th€ 
Archbishop  was  called  in,  and  told  that  he  was  accused 
of  infecting  the  whole  realm  with  heresy ;  therefore  it 
wass  the  King's  pleasure  that  he  should  be  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  examination.  Cramiier  urged  to  have  his 
accusers  produced,  using  many  arguments  and  entreaties, 
but  without  effect.  He  then  appealed  to  the  King,  and 
produced  the  ring. 

On  seeing  this  they  were  completely  disconcerted  ;  but 
iuMnediately  rose  and  went  to  Henry,  as  was  customary 
when  that  ring  was  s«nt  to  them.  He  blamed  them 
severely  for  their  conduct,  declaring  his  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  Cranmer,  and  charging  them  to  abstain  from  such 
proceedings  in  future.  Thus  the  Archbishop  was  again 
providentially  rescued  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies. 
To  shew  that  he  returned  not  evil  for  evil,  but  con-j 
trariwise  blessing,  we  may  notice,  that  when  shortlj^ 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  condemned  for  higHl 
treason,  Cranmer  stood  foward  in  his  behalf,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  prevent  the  setitence  from  being  carried 
into  effect.  These  particulars  respecting  Cranmer,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are  proved  by  undoubted 
evidence ;  yet  the  Papists  still  persist  in  their  en- 
deavours to  blacken  his  character;  and  Protestants 
have  been  most  blameably  deficient  in  allowing  their 
slanders  to  pass  with  so  little  anxiety  for  their  refutation. 
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>r   so7ne    Account   of  the    Witnesses  for  the   Truth  ia 
hngland,  betiveen  the  Years  1400  4'  1540  ;  ivith  a  brief 
7Lotice  of  events  connected  with  the  early  History  of 
The  Reformation. 

PART  XII. 

OsecutivnofTestwoodj  Filmer,  and  others.— Marbeck.— The  first 
i:riglish  Concovilance.— Clark  and  Kerhy  burned  in  Siiffo'lk.— 
Dr.  Crowe  recant s.-Wilmot  and  Fairfax  sconrgeiL- iiine 
Askeic,  her  boldness  for  the  truth.- Her  cruel  suferings  on  the 
nuk.-Shc  is  burned  icith  Lassels,  Belcnain,  and  Adams. 


_Aiino  Askeu's  cruel  i^uffeiinss  on  the  rack .     ( See  page 20.  J 


Die  persecutions  ofTESTWooD,  Filmer,  Pear<^on 
iKl  xMarbkck,  of  Windsor,  next   claim   our  alteniion' 
i  connected    witli  Gardiner's  designs  against   the  prin- 
ipal  supporters  of  the  Reformation. 

KoBKRT    Testwood    was    a   Londoner,    and    well 
^Jlled  in  music;  so  that   tlie  choristers   of  the  chapel  at 

indsor  desired  to  have  him  added  to  tijeir  number;  but 
t;  Canons  having  heard  that  -  he  smelled  of  the  new 
arning,"  tor  a  long  time  would  not  consent.  At  length 
f  was  admitted  a  chorister,  and  much  esteemed  by  his 
periors,  till  they  found  he  was  inclined  to  Lutheranism 
id  Lollardy. 
[LoUurdi,  Pari  12.]  M 

{Entered  at  Siatiimen'  Hull.) 
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One  day  at  dinner,  an  old  Chantry  Priest,  employee 
to  sing  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  King  Ed 
ward  lir.  who  had  been  dead  more  than  two  hiindrei 
years !  began  to  find  fault  with  laymen  who  meddiec 
with  the  Scriptures.  Testwood  perceiving  this  was  aime( 
at  himself,  at  length  said,  "  Mr.  Ely,  by  your  patience 
1  think  it  be  no  hurt  for  laymen  as  I  am  to  read  an( 
know  the  Scriptures/'  **  Whi-ch  of  you,"  retorted  Kly 
**  that  is  unlearned,  knoweth  or  understandeth  them 
St.  Paul  saith,  *  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  b 
thirst,  give  him  drink;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  hea| 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.'  Now,  Sir,  what  meanet 
St.  Paul  by  these  coals  of  fire?"  "Why,  Sir,"  replie 
Testwood,  "  as  I  have  learned,  he  meaneth  nothing  els 
but  burning  or  warm  charity  ;  that  by  doing  good  to  ou 
enemies  we  should  thereby  win  them.''  *'  Ah  !  Sirrah, 
exclaimed  Ely,  **  you  are  an  old  scholar  indeed."  The 
then  conversed  respecting  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  an 
Ely  urged  Testwood  till  he  denied  the  power  claimed  b 
the  Pope.  Upon  this,  Ely  rose  from  table  in  a  rage,  cal 
ing  him  heretic;  and  refused  to  be  reconciled,  or  acc€| 
any  explanation;  but  consulted  with  the  Canons,  an 
they  agreed  to  accuse  Testwood  to  Dr.  Sampson,  tl 
Dean,  then  absent,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Windsor. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight,  one  evening  the  Dean  une.^ 
pectedly  arrived,  and  ordered  all  the  Canons  and  Mini 
ters  to  meet  him  in  the  chapter-house,  at  eight  o'cioc 
the  next  morning.  Ely  conversed  with  the  Canons  Ih; 
night,  and  they  agreed  to  accuse  Testwood  the  ne; 
day;  but  when  they  were  all  assembled,  to  their  gret 
surprise  the  Dean  addressed  them,  speaking  against  tfc 
Pope's  supremacy,  arguing  both  from  Scripture  and  PCi 
son,  he  also  told  them  that  the  Parliament  had  justforbic 
den  him  to  be  considered  as  Head  of  the  Church,  aD 
that  any  of  them  who  maintained  the  Pope's  authorit 
would  be  dismissed  from  the  college  !  The  Canons  wei 
at  once  silenced ;  but  Ely  began  his  complaint  again  i 
Testwood.  Dr.  Sampson,  perceiving  his  intention,  tol 
him  to  be  silent;  and  ordered  that  all  the  Pope's  pai 
dons  which  hung  in  the  church  should  be  throw 
into  the  lire  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  burned,  he  le 
the  chapter-house;  this  occurred  about  the  year  1538. 
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Tcstwood,  however,  was  soon  involved  in  further 
rouble.  One  afternoon  he  was  walking  in  the  church, 
nd  grieved  much  to  see  the  large  parties  of  Pilgrims, 
specially  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  who  brought 
andles  and  images  of  wax,  to  ofi'er  to  good  King  Henry 
f  Windsor,  as  they  called  him  ;  kissing  his  spur,  and 
aving  an  old  hat,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  that  Mo 
arch,  put  upon  their  heads.  He  exhorted  them  against 
lis  superstition ;  and  going  a  little  further,  found  others 
worshipping  and  kissing  an  alabaster  image  of  the  Virgin. 
Vhen  he  saw  them  thus  reverencing  it,  he  lifted  up  a 
;ey,  which  was  in  his  hand,  meaning  to  strike  oil'  a 
iece  of  one  of  the  ornaments,  but  the  key  glancing 
side,  broke  off  the  nose  of  the  image.  "  Lo,  good 
leople,*'  said  he,  "  you  see  what  it  is  ;  nothing  but 
rarth  and  dust,  and  cannot  help  itself;  and  how  then 
irill  you  have  it  help  you  ?  Brethren,  be  no  more  de- 
rived."* 

This  action,  although  unintentional,  made  a  great  noise, 
md  many  came  to  see  the  broken  image  ;  among  them 
vas  one  Simons,  a  lawyer,  who  picked  up  the  nose,  and 
Ijotting  it  carefully  into  his  purse,  declared  that  *'  it 
IhouM  be  a  dear  nose  to  Testwood  some  day."  In  fact, 
•he  Papists  were  much  enraged  against  him,  and 
r>ought  his  life ;  but  Cromwell  was  then  in  power, 
md  befriended  Testwood,  so  that  they  dared  not  pro- 
.eeti  against  him,  for  these  and  other  matters  which  oc- 
iMirred  ;  one  of  which  it  is  important  to  notice. 
I  In  the  time  of  Franklin,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Sampson 
lis  Dean  of  Windsor,  a  paper  was  affixed  to  the  door  of 
ihe  choir  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  ascribing  unto 
•lier  our  justification,  our  salvation,  our  redemption,  and 
lie  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  paper  Testwood  took 
lown  ;  his  enemies  again  tried  to  bring  hira  into  trouble, 
twit  were  once  more  disappointed. 

Henry  Filmer  was  Churchwarden  of  Windsor,  about 
this  lime,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Melster,  the 

•  Among  the  pretended  Romish  miracles,  are  several  instances 
in  which  persons  maltreating  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  have  been 
miraculously  punished  for  their  crime  !  The  King  Henry  above 
mentioned,  was  Henry  VI.  who  was  always  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Romanists,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  made 
a  saint  had  not  the  Reformation  prevented. 
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Vicar,  who  had  been  a  Friar,  respecting  a  sermon,  in 
wiiich  he  declared  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  fed  St.  Ber- 
nard with  her  milk ;  and  related  other  lying  legends  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Vicar  took  this  at  first  in  good 
part,  but  Simons,  the  lawyer,  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
the  Bishop,  and  complain.  Upon  this.  Filmer  and  his 
friends  resolved  to  go  to  Salisbury  also  ;  and  being  able 
to  travel  the  fastest,  they  arrived  first ;  and  waiting  upon 
Dr.  Capon,  the  Bishop,  they  delivered  to  him  notes  of  the 
Vicar's  sermon,  and  were  thanked  by  him  for  what  they 
had  done.  When  the  Vicar  arrived,  he  was  reproved  for 
his  conduct,  and  ordered  to  recant  his  sermon,  which  he 
unwillingly  did ;  and,  as  well  as  his  friends,  returned  much 
displeased  with  Filmer. 

Anthony  Pearson  was  a  Priest ;  he  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  was 
attended  by  large  congregations. 

About  the  year  1540,  Dr.  London,  Warden  of  New 
College,  in  Oxford,  was  appointed  one  of  the  preben- 
daries of  Windsor;  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  truth,  and 
openly  declared  his  opinions  as  so  as  he  came  thitl>€r. 
He  afterwards  joined  with  Simons  the  lawyer,  (who 
shewed  him  **  our  Lady's  nose,"  as  he  called  it,)  and  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  in  the  year  1543,  they 
accused  the  three  individuals  already  mentioned  ;  with 
Sir  William  Hobby,  Dr.  Haynes,  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  a 
Prebendary  of  Windsor,  with  many  others  of  note,  ol 
oft'ences  against  the  Six  Articles ;  and  obtained  th< 
King's  warrant  to  search  for  books  and  letters.  A  strici 
examination  followed,  and  several  individuals  were  ap- 
prehended ;  among  them  was  John  Marbecky  who  wat 
sent  to  London  and  examined  before  the  Privy  Council 

Marhech  had  begun  a  concordance  of  the  Bible  \i 
English,  which  was  about  half  finished  when  it  wai 
discovered  among  his  other  books,  in  the  search  jus 
mentioned.  When  he  was  brought  before  the  oouDcil 
Gardiner  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  the  maau 
script  was  laid  before  him.  The  Bishop  inquired  i 
Marbeck  knew  why  he  was  sent  for;  and  taking  up  th< 
book,  explained  to  the  Lords  the  nature  of  a  conoor 
dance;  declaring  that  it  was  written  in  Latin  for  tb< 
afisistance  of  preachers,  and  that  if  it  was  allowed  to  g< 
forth  in  English,  it  would  destroy  the  Latin  toDgn«  ! 
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The  next  day,  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's 
entlemeu  came  to  Marbeck,  in  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
nd  warning  him  of  his  danger,  promised  him  prefer- 
aent  if  he  would  inform  against  Sir  William  Hobby, 
>r.  Haynes,  and  Anthony  Pearson,  as  heretics.  This 
Marbeck  refused  to  do ;  declaring  that  he  was  not  a«- 
[uainted  with  any  of  their  secrets.  The  gentleman  tokl 
lim  that  perhaps  he  feared  losing  their  friendship;  if  so, 
le  needed  not  to  fear,  as  '*  they  were  sure  enough,  and 
lever  like  to  pleasure  him  or  any  one  else  any  more." 
\t  tliis,  tears  came  into  Marbeck's  eyes.  "  Why 
kveepest  thou?"  asked  the  gentleman.  "  Oh,  Sir,"  said 
ie,  *'  I  pray  thee  pardon  me  ;  these  men  have  done  me 
^ood,  wherefore,  I  beseech  the  living  God  to  comfort 
them  as  I  would  be  comforted  myself."  The  gentleman 
then  examined  him  from  a  Latin  concordance,  and  an 
English  Bible,  and  left  him.  In  about  two  hours,  the 
Bishop's  gentleman  returned,  and  again  urged  Marbeck 
to  accuse  Dr.  Haynes  and  Testwood,  telling  him  that 
they  would  accuse  him  :  and  leaving  pen  and  ink,  he  de- 
parted for  a  time.  Marbeck,  full  of  sorrow,  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  from  accusing  any  Christian 
brother;  and  taking  up  the  pen,  wrote,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  accuse  them  of,  unless  reading  the  New 
Testament  was  deemed  an  offence.  This  was  lawful, 
at  that  time,  to  all,  except  the  poor. 

On  the  following  morning,  Marbeck  was  brought  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  palace,  near  St.  Mary 
Overy's  Church.  Gardiner,  with  a  profane  exclama- 
tion, inquired  what  had  made  him  meddle  with  the 
Scriptures;  and  examining  him,  sought  in  vain  to  in- 
duce him  to  accuse  Dr.  Haynes  and  the  others; 
alledging,  that  he  could  not  have  proceeded  so  far  in 
his  concordance,  without  their  help.  Marbeck  again 
declared  that  he  had  done  it  without  the  help  of  any  man, 
and  shewed  the  Bishop  how  he  had  made  out  the  Latin 
by  the  help  of  an  English  Bible.  The  Bishop  finding 
that  he  could  not  induce  this  good  man  to  accuse  his 
brethren,  sent  him  again  to  the  Marshalsea,  ordering 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  irons,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  any  one,  not  even  his  wife. 

She,  however,  left  an  infant  of  three  months  old  at 
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home,  and  petitioned  the  Bishop,  from  day  to  day,  to  allow 
her  to  see  her  husband,  but  he  refused.  At  length,  on 
the  eighteenth  day,  sh«  spoke  to  the  Bishop  at  St 
James's  palace,  and  her  entreaties  were  strengthened 
by  one  of  the  King's  servants,  who  pleaded  earnestly 
for  her.  **  I  promise  you,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  her 
husband  is  a  great  heretic,  and  hath  read  more  Scrip- 
ture than  any  man  in  the  realm  hath  done !''  (Reader, 
observe  this  proof  of  heresy  !)  "  I  cannot  tell,  my  Lord," 
said  the  King's  servant,  **  what  he  is  inwardly,  but 
outwardly  he  is  as  honest  and  quiet  a  neighbour  as  any 
I  ever  dwelt  by."  With  much  difficulty,  the  Bishop 
consented  that  she  should  see  her  husband. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Marbeck  was  taken  to  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace,  and  examined  before 
Bonner  and  others,  who  were  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles.  They  inquired 
respecting  some  extracts  from  books,  which  were 
found  among  his  papers.  Dr.  Capon  then  shewed  part  of 
the  concordance  to  Skip,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who,  after 
examining  it  for  some  time,  said  to  Dr.  Oking,  **  This 
man  hath  been  better  employed  than  most  of  our  Priests." 

He  was  then  questioned  further,  respecting  the  con- 
cordance, why  he  had  begun  such  a  work,  and  who  had 
taught  him  to  do  it.  He  told  them,  that  when 
Matthews's  Bible  was  published,  he  much  .  wished 
to  have  one,  but  being  too  poor  to  purchase  it,  !>e 
borrowed  one,  and  began  to  copy  it  out.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Joshua,  when  a  friend,  named  Turner, 
finding  him  thus  employed,  advised  him  to  leave  that 
work,  and  set  about  a  concordance  in  English,  and  ex- 
plained what  it  meant.  Marbeck  then  related  how  he 
borrowed  a  Latin  concordance,  and  although  but 
little  acquainted  with  that  language,  contrived  to  pros 
ceed  as  far  as  the  letter  L.  ' 

Some  of  the  Bishops  still  would  not  believe  that 
ho  had  done  more  than  copy  it  out;  upon  which  he 
offered,  if  tliey  would  fix  upon  any  words  not  yet  done, 
and  shut  him  up  with  a  Latin  concordance,  and  ai|j 
English  Bible,  he  would  engage  to  complete  them  in  th^' 
same  manner  as  the  rest.  Dr.  Oking  then  wrote  down 
some  words,  and   they  rose  to  go  to  dinner.     As  thej 
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;  nt,  Bishop  Skip  spoke  to  Marbcck,  pointing  out  a 
ist;ike  Dr.  Oking  had  made,  and  comforted  him,  by 
t  liii*^  him  that  he  was  not  liable  by  law  to  be  punished 
tr  what  he  had  done.  After  dinner,  he  was  sent  again 
t  prison,  but  allowed  to  work  at  his  concordance,  anxl 
I  the  next  day  he  completed  three  sheets  more.  The 
lishops  then  professed  they  were  satisfied  that  he  had 
lUl  the  truth. 

Marbeck  was  afterwards  examined  respecting  an 
i'istle  of  Calvin's,  which  he  had  copied ;  he  pleade^i 
tat  this  was  no  offence  against  the  law  of  the  Six 
Articles,  as  it  had  been  written  some  years  before ;  aiid 
|so  stated,  that  during  the  last  six  years  he  had  been 
imost  wholly  employed  as  a  copyist.  These  details  are 
jven  thus  at  length,  thinking  that  the  reader  will  be 
Iterested  in  the  particulars  respecting  the  first  En- 
[ish  concordance.  It  was  afterwards  completed,  and 
liblished. 

1  At  length,  Marbeck,  Filmer,  and  Pearson,  were  sent 
jain  to  Windsor,  and,  with  Testwood,  were  arraigned 
t  a  special  sessions,  before  Bishop  Capon  and  otliers. 
•y  the  contrivance  of  Dr.  London  and  Simons,  a 
iry  of  the  farmers,  (all  Papists,)  belonging  to  the  college 
f  Windsor,  was  summoned  to  try  them,  as  they  could 
ot  depend  upon  a  jury  of  townsmen. 

Pearson  was  indicted  under  the  Act  of  the  Six  Ar- 
icles,  for  a  sermon  preached  at  Wingfield ;  in  w^hicb, 
mong  other  things,  he  had  told  the  people,  that  at  the 
lass  they  did  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ  as  raw  flesh, 
ut  for  the  refreshing,  not  of  the  body,  but  the  soul. 
ie  justified  from  the  Scripture  what  he  had  declared, 
nd  solemnly  warned  Simons,  his  accuser,  that  they 
hould  both  appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

Testwood  was  indicted  for  a  disrespectful  expression 
especting  the  sacrament,  which  he  denied,  as  a  fals^ 
ccusation  of  his  enemies.  As  a  proof,  the  Bishop  urged 
hat  when  the  Priest  elevated  the  host,  Testwood  used 
0  look  another  way  because  he  would  not  look  at  it. 
'  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord,"  shrewdly  inquired  Test- 
cood,  *'  whereon  did  he  look  that  marked  me  so  well?" 
'  Why,"  said  Bucklayer,  the  King's  Attorney  General^ 
'  he  could    not   be   better  occupied  than  in  marking 
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such  heretics,  that  so  despised  the  blessed  sacra* 
mejit!''* 

Filmer  was  indicted  for  saying  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  was  but  a  similitude  and  a  ceremony,  and  that 
if  God  were  therein,  he  had  eaten  twenty  Gods  in  his 
days.  The  only  witness  against  him,  to  prove  these 
words,  was  his  own  brother,  who  had  been  persuaded 
and  bribed  by  Dr.  London  and  Simons,  to  bear  evidence, 
which  he  did,  but  no  one  confirmed  what  he  said. 

Filmer  denied  having  used  these  words ;  and  ad- 
dressed his  brother,  saying :  *'  Ah,  brother,  vjiat 
cause  hast  thou  to  shew  me  this  unkindness  ?  I  have 
always  been  a  kind  brother  to  thee  and  thine,  and 
helped  you  all  in  my  power,  from  time  to  time,  as  them 
knowest;  and  is  this  a  brotherly  part,  thus  to  reward 
me  now  for  my  kindness?  God  forgive  it  thee,  my 
brother,  and  give  thee  grace  to  repent  \"  After  this 
simple,  yet  touching  address,  he  tKrned  round  and  in- 
treated  that  some  one  would  let  him  see  the  book  of  sta- 
tutes. His  wife  hearing  this,  ran  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  obtaining  the  book,  got  it  conveyed  to  hei 
husband  at  the  bar. 

Bishop  Capon,  seeing  the  book  in  the  prisoi>er'J 
hands,  started  up  in  a  rage,  demanding  who  had  giver 
it  to  him.  Then  said  Filmer,  **  O,  my  Lord 
I  am  this  day  judged  by  a  law,  and  why  should  not  1 
see  the  law  I  am  judged  by  ?  The  law  requires  tha 
there  should  be  two  lawful  witnesses  against  me,  nov 
there  is  but  one,  and  he  is  suborned  by  mine  enemies.' 
**  Nay,"  said  Bucklayer,  *'  thine  heresy  is  so  heinous 
and  excitetli  so  much  abhorrence  in  thine  own  brother 
as  to  force  him  to  witness  against  thee,  which  is  mon 
than  two  other  witnesses  !" 

Marbeck  was  then  indicted  for  some  expressions  ir 
the  epistle  of  Calvin,  already  mentioned ;  to  which  h( 
pleaded  that- he  had  only  copied  it  out,  and  had  doiK 
so,  long  before  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  passed. 

The  Attorney  General  then  spoke  violently  agains 
all  the  prisoners.  Fachel,  another  of  the  judges,  alw 
spoke  against  Marbeck  ;  and  when  the  jury  had  retired 

•  By  tlie  law  against  sacrilege  recently  passed   in  France, 
person  is  liable  to  punishment  for  disrespect  to  the  Sacram<>ntv 
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^Simons,  Ihe  accuser,  was  allowed  to  go  to  tbem.  After 
•ach  a  trial,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  all  the 
|>risoDers  were  declared  guilty. 

Tlie  prisoners  bei*ig  condemned  to  die  on  the  next  day, 
comforted  themselves  by  reflecting  on  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  trusting  that  be 
wowld  not  forsake  tbem,  but  give  tbem  stedfast faith,  and 
power  to  overcome  tbeir  tiery  torments,  and  of  bis 
free  mercy  and  goodness,  for  bis  promise  sake,  receive 
their  souls.  Thus  they  continued  conversing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  tliey 
were  informed  that  their  de-ath  was  deferred  to  the 
morrow,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  pardon  was 
seiit  for  Marbeck;  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
Jie  must  give  information  respecting  his  associates, 
or  be  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Early  in  the  morning,  two  of  the  Canons  came 
to  the  prisoners  to  confess  them.  Pearson  took  the 
opportunit}'  to  press  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  upon  his 
confessor.  Dr.  Blythe,  who  speedily  left  him,  declaring 
he  would  have  no  more  of  his  doctrine  ! 

As  they  were  led  to  execution,  they  desired  the  people 
to  pray  for  them,  exhorting  them  to  stand  fast  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  to  be  troubled  at  their 
sufferings,  which  would  be  for  them  a  way  to  happi- 
ness.  As  Filmer  passed  the  house  where  his  brother 
resided,  he  called  to  him  several  times  ;  but  receiving  no 
answer,  he  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  him,  and 
make  him  a  good  man.  When  bound  to  the  stake,  a 
friend  offered  tbem  some  drink,  which  they  took, 
desiring  him  to  stand  fast  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  oif 
Je«us  Christ.  Filmer  then  said,  *•  Be  merry,  my 
brethren,  and  lift  up  your  hands  unto  God,  for,  after 
this  sharp  breakfast,  I  trust  we  shall  have  a  good  dinner 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  lledecmer." 
Testwood,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  unto  heaven, 
said,  **  Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  Pearson,  pulling  the 
straw  unto  him,  laid  a  good  deal  round  his  head,  saying, 
*'  This  is  God's  hat  ;*  now  am  I  dressed  like  a  true  soldier 
of  Christ,  by  whose  merits  only,  I  trust  this  day  to 

*  Meaning  it  was  sent  him  by  the  providence  of  God. 
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enter  into  his  joy."    Thus  calmly  they   resigned   up 
their  lives.* 

Bishop  Capon  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done,  but  resolved  to  proceed  much  further;  and  he 
openly  said,  "  that  he  trusted,  ere  Christmas  day 
following,  to  visit  and  cleanse  a  good  part  of  the  realm." 
He  accordingly  sent  Ockam,  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then  at  court,  with 
indictments  against  Sir  Thomas  Cardine,  and  several 
others  of  the  King's  attendants,  for  offences  against  the 
Six  Articles.  The  courtiers  obtained  private  information 
of  this  design  ;  and  arresting  Ockam  before  he  saw  Gar- 
diner, took  his  papers  and  laid  them  before  the  Kir>g, 
who,  alarmed  at  this  design  against  his  favourite 
servants,  gave  them  all  a  pardon. 

After  this  matter,  the  King  withdrew  his  favour  from 
Gardiner,  and  did  not  trust  him  as  formerly  ;  he  also 
directed  the  whole  affair  to  be  examined  into,  and  Dr. 
London,  Simons,  and  Ockam,  were  condemned  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  at  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Newbury,  for 
perjury,  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  King's  officers. 
Marbeck  survived  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
from  his  testimony,  much  of  this  narrative  was  written.  1 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  give  these  par- 
ticulars at  such  length,  but  they  are  important  not  only  ^ 
as  shewing  the  subtle  and  secret  practices  of  the 
Papists,  against  all  who  favoured  the  Gospel,  but  also, 
that  even  a  trial  by  jury  was  not  a  sufficient  protection 
against  their  machinations. 

Although  Henry,  in  several  instances,  did  not  allow 
the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  to  be  executed  with  full 
rigour,  yet  we  find  some  other  persons  mentioned,  who 
suffered  as  witnesses  for  the  truth.  Among  these,  were 
Clark  and  Kerby,  of  Suffolk,  who  were  burnml  at 
Ipswich  in  the  year  1546. 

Before  they  were  brought  to  trial,  the  son  of  Sir 
Humphry  Wingfield  visited  Kerby  in  prison  ;  and  re- 
minding him  that  the  fire  was  hot,  and  the  pain  ex- 
treme, exhorted  him  to  seek  for  mercy  before  it  was 
too  late.  Kerby  replied,  *'  Ah,  Master  Wingfield,  be  at 
my  burning,  and   you   shall    say,  "  There   standeth  a 

•  Damplip,  and  others,  suffered  at  Calais  about  this  period. 
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Christian  soldier  in  tbo  fire ;  for  I  know  that  fire  and 
water,  swords,  and  all  other  things,  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  he  will  suffer  no  more  to  be  laid  upon  us  than 
he  will  give  strength  to  bear/' 

They  were  tried  by  Lord  Wentworth  and  others, 
a{>])ointed  as  commissioners  for  exeeuting  the  law  of 
tlie  Six  Articles,  and  were  required  to  state  whether 
they  believed  that  after  the  words  repeated  by  a  Priest; 
(as  Christ  spake  them  to  his  apostles,)  there  were  not 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  flesh,  blood,  and 
i>one,  as  he  was  born  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary^  and  no  bread 
remaining. 

Thev  answered  that  they  did  not  so  believe  ;  but  they 
I  believed  that  the  sacrament  which  Christ  Jesus  did  insti- 
Itute  at  his  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  was  only  to  put 
I  all  men  in  remembrance  of  his  precious  death  a-nd  blood- 
Isliedding  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  there  was 
neither  flesh  nor  blood  to  be  oaten  with  the  teeth,  but 
ba-ead  and  wine,  and  yet  more  than  common  bread  and 
wine,  for  it  was  consecrated  to  a  holy  use.  In  this  pro- 
fession they  continued  constant,  and  were  condemned 
to  be  burned  ;  Kerby  at  Ipswich,  and  Clark  at  Bury. 

The  next  day,  Kerby  was  brought  to  the  market 
place,  which  was  filled  with  people.  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  most  of  the  Justices  of  the  county,  stood  in  a 
gallery  to  witness  tlie  execution,  with  Dr.  Rugham, 
who  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  demanded 
of  Kerby  whether  he  believed  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  to  which  he  answered  as  at  his  trial;  adding,  that 
by  this  sacrament  the  death  and  sufl'erings  of  Jesus, 
and  his  blood  shed  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  are 
to  be  remembered.  He  then  repeated  the  Te  Deum, 
the  Belief,  and  some  prayers,  in  the  English  language, 
wiiile  Lord  Wentworth  leaned  behind  one  of  the  posts 
of  the  gallery  and  wept;  several  of  Uie  justices  did 
the  same.  The  fire  was  then  kindled;  and  Kerby 
oalled  unto  God  with  a  loud  voice,  beating  liis  breast 
anrKl  holding  up  his  hands  as  long  as  he  was  able.  Thus 
he  ended  his  life  ;  the  people  praising  God  for  his  con- 
stancy in  suffering,  he  beiug  an  unlearned  simple  man. 

On   the   Monday,    Clarke    was    brought  out   of  the 
prison  at  Bury,  and  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution 
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at  the  South  Gate.  As  he  went,  the  procession  of  the  liost 
met  them  ;  he  refused  to  bow  or  reverence  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  rebuked  that  idolatrous  ceremony. 

When  he  came  to  the  stake,  he  kneeled  down,  and  re- 
peated the  Magnificat  in  the  English  language,  making 
a  paraphrase  upon  that  beautiful  hymn,  and  shewing 
how  the  Virgin  Mary  therein  humbled  herself  to  the 
Saviour,  adding,  and  what  said  .John  the  Baptist,  the 
greatest  of  all  men's  children?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  His 
sufferings  were  great;  the  wood  was  green,  and  being 
put  into  a  pitch  barrel,  he  was  smothered  with  the 
smoke,  and  scorched  rather  than  burnt.  At  length,  a 
bystander  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  faggot,  and 
thus  terminated  his  sufferings. 

About  Easter,  1546,  Dr.  Crome  was  brought  before 
the  Prelates  for  a  sermon  preached  at  Mercer's  Chapel  in 
the  December  preceding,  in  which  he  exposed  the  ab- 
surdities of  Popery  ;  and  said,  that  if  the  doctrine  of 
praying  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  true,*  and  the 
masses  said  in  the  chantries  founded  expressly  for  that 
purpose,  could  be  of  service  to  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
then  Parliament  had  not  done  well  in  dissolving  those 
institutions;  but  as  none  could  deny  but  that  it  was  right 
they  should  be  dissolved,  then  followed,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  masses  were  of  no  use  to  the  souls 
in  purgatory.  For  having  so  said,  he  was  called  to 
account,  and  at  length  persuaded  to  recant  his  opinions. 

Richard  Wilmot,  and   Thomas  Fairfax,  who   sufifered 

*  The  following  provision  for  granting  absolution  to  the  dead  ts  a 
most  flagrant  instance  of  the  abuses  introduced  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  is  translated  from  an  edition  of  the  "  Rituale  Romanum," 
or  Romish  Service  Book,  authorized  by  Pope  Paul  V.  printed  at 
Lyons,  1817.  "  The  method  of  absolving  persons  who  die  excom- 
municated, having  shewn  any  sign  of  contrition.— If  tlie  body  is 
not  yetburied^  it  shall  be  flogged,  and  then  absolved  and  buried 
in  holy  ground.  If  it  has  been  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground, 
if  possible,  let  it  be  dug  up  and  flogged,  but  if  it  cannot  conve- 
niently be  dug  up,  the  grave  sltall  be  flogged,  and  afterwards  abso- 
lution shall  be  given."  Surely  this  is  making,  the  gospel  of  Christ  of  ^ 
none  effect.  The  same  Rite  is  directed  in  the  edition  of  the  Rituale  * 
Romanum,  now  regularly  on  sale  by  the  principal  Roman  Catholic 
booksellers,  in  London.  Is  not  this  declaring  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  not  sufficient  for  salvation,  without  the  sanctron  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  its  superstitious  rites? 
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**  by  cruel  scourgings"  about  this  period,  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  While  Dr.  Crome  was  in  prison,  Wilmot, 
then  an  apprentice  about  18  years  of  age,  was  sitting 
in  his  master's  shop,  (a  draper,  in  Bow-lane,)  when  one 
of  the  King's  guard  came  in  upon  business ;  and  being 
asked  '*  what  news,"  related  with  much  glee  that  Dr. 
Crome  was  to  recant  publicly  at  Paul's  Cross,  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  Wilmot,  hearing  this,  expressed  his 
regret,  saying,  that  if  Dr.  Crome  did  so,  he  would  speak 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  his  own  conscience. 
This  led  to  further  conversation  resp<'ctingthe  Scriptures, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  guardsman  aflirmed,  **  it  was 
never  merry  since  the  Bible  was  translated  into  English," 
and  asserted  that  it  was  necessary  to  believe  whatever 
Priests  told  them.  While  thus  conversing,  Wilnvot's 
master  came  in  with  Fairfax,  who  was  servant  to  a 
neighbour,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  The 
guardsman  accused  Wilmot,  and  the  master  was  very 
angry  with  his  apprentice  for  meddling  with  these 
matters.  Fairfax  defended  the  lad,  and  the  guardsman 
went  away  in  a  rage. 

The  next  day  the  sword-bearer  came  for  Wilmot  and 
his  companion,  and  took  them  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sir  Roger  Chomley.  They  were  examined  sepa- 
rately. Sir  Roger  spoke  against  Dr.  Crome,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  Wilmot  replied, 
that  he  was  '*  certified  that  learned  men  of  God  who 
sought  to  advance  his  word,  translated  the  same  out  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  into  Latin  and  English,  and  that  they 
durst  not  presume  to  alter  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  of 
God,  and  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Christ  Jesus." 
The  Lord  Mayor, in  a  great  fury,  asked  what  business  he 
had  to  read  "  such  books !"  After  further  examination, 
they  were  committed  to  the  counters,  preparatory  to 
being  examined  before  Gardiner. 

Their  masters  prevailed  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Wardens  of  the  Drapers  Company,  to  intercede  with  that 
Prelate  for  the  lads;  and  at  length,  with  much  difiiculty, 
as  a  favour,  the  cruel  persecutor  granted  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared,  but  ordered  that  they  should  he  whipped 
at  a  cart's  tail  for  three  market  days  through  the  city. 
Having  obtained  this  concession,  they  returned  home, 
but  went  again  to  Gardiner  a  few  days  afterwards,  when 
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the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Wardens  kneeled  before  him, 
and  upoh  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds,  (equal  to  a 
tiiousand  at  the  present  time,)  m  ith  much  intercession, 
he  granted  that  as  tliey  were  servants  of  so  worshipful  a 
companj^  they  should  be  punished  in  Drapers  Hall, 
instead  of  the  public  streets. 

The  next  day  Wilmot  and  Fairfax  were  brought 
to  the  hall.  They  were  stripped  and  fastened  to  a  ring 
in  the  floor,  and  beaten  with  rods  so  severely,  that  they 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  punishment, 
and  the  sense  of  the  danger  which  they  had  incurred. 

Among  those  who  suffered  death  at  this  period,  was  one 
whose  situation  in  life,  and  high  connections,  rendered 
her  an  object  of  general  notice,  while  the  barbarous 
treatment  she  endured,  excited  universal  compassion. 
It  is  a  narrative  especially  deserving  the  attention  of 
those  of  her  sex  wlio  read  these  pajjes. 

Anne  Askew  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew, 
of  Kelsay,  in  Lincolnshire.  She  received  a  more  liberal 
education  than  was  usually  given  to  females  in  those 
days,  and  from  early  life  shewed  a  deep  interest  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Her  eldest  sister  was  engaged  to  a  Mr. 
Kyme,  of  Lincolnshire,  but  died  before  the  marriage  took 
j)lace  ;  and  Sir  William,  not  being  inclined  to  lose  an  ad- 
vantageous connexion,  c«>mpelied  his  younger  daughter, 
Anne,  to  become  the  wife  of  Kyme,  although  she  was 
very  unwilling  to  take  him  for  a  husband.  By  this  union, 
lier  happiness,  and,  eventually,  her  life,  were  sacrificed, 
for  he  was  a  bigoted  Papist ;  while  she;  by  attentive 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers, had  become  acquainted  with  the  truth,  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  The  enmity  of  her  husband  being  excited,  he 
turned  her  out  of  doors,  and  she  came  to  London,  to 
6ue  for  a  divorce.  Here  she  was  kindly  received  by 
Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and  some  of  the  ladies  of  her 
court^  who  secretly  favoured  the  truths  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  from  this  time,  she  was  generally  addressed  by  her 
maiden  name. 

Her  husband  and  the  Romish  Priests  marked  her  for  a 
victim  to  the  sanguinary  laws  of  those  days,  and  she 
was  apprehended  in  1343,  upon  an  accusation  of  holding 
heretical  opinions  respecting  the  Sacrament. 

Many  particulars  of  her  examinations  were  written  by 
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herself,  and  others  were  recorded  by  Jolin  Loud,  wlio 
survived  till  the  year  1579.  Her  first  examination  was 
at  Sadler's  IJall,  before  Christopher  Dare,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  Inquisitors,  in  March,  1546.  He  be- 
gan by  inquiring,  whether  she  believed  that  the  Sacra- 
ment, hanging  over  the  altar,  was  really  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  "  To  this,"  says  she,  *'  I  replied  by  asking, 
*  Wherefore  was  St.  Stephen  stoned  to  death.'  This 
learned  inquirer  into  matters  of  religion  confessed  "  he 
could  not  tell."  Several  other  questions  were  asked  ; 
the  last  \vas,  If  she  did  not  think  that  private  masses 
helped  departed  souls.*  To  this  she  replied,  that  it  was 
great  idolatry  to  believe  in  them  rather  than  in  the  death 
which  Christ  died  for  us. 

She  was  then  taken  before  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  being  appointed  to  sit  as  judge  in 
matters  of  religion,  thought  it  needful  to  shew  his 
learning  on  these  subjects,  and  asked  his  brother  Com 
missioners  to  allow  him  to  question  her :  this  being 
granted,  he  began  thus :  "  Thou  foolish  woman,  sayesl 
Ihou  that  the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ?'' 
"  I  say  so,  my  Lord,"  replied  she,  *'  for  1  have  read 
that  God  made  man  ;  but  that  man  can  make  God,  I 
never  yet  read,  nor,  I  suppose,  ever  shall  read  it/ 
**  No?  thou  foolish  woman  !"  said  his  Lordship  :  "  after 
the  words  of  consecration,  is  it  not  the  Lord's  body?" 
**  No,  it  is  but  consecrated  bread,  or  sacramental  bread,*' 
was  her  reply.  **  What  if  a  mouse  eat  it  after  the  con- 
secration," rejoined  his  Lordship;  **  what  shall  ^ecx)me 
erf"  the  mouse?  what  sayest  thou,  thou  foolish  wonian  t" 
"Nay,  what  say  you,  ray  Lord,  will  btcome  of  it?" 
His  Lordship,   thus   urged,  replied,  **  I   say  that  mousf 

*  It  is  common,  even  nt  the  present  day,  for  Roman  Cattiorws  in 
Ireland,  and  else«lieie,to  leave  considerable  sums  of  money  to  pay 
for  masses  to  be  said  after  death  for  the  repose  of  their  soul. 
Large  sums  are  also  jiaid  on  this  account  by  survitiug  relative*. 
From  dociunents  whicli  have  been  printed  with  the  names  of  the 
j>arties,  the  price  appears  to  vary  from  Ihirleen  pence  to  f«v; 
shilUnf^s  for  each  mass.     See  "  The  Protestant." 

Either  the  saying  a  mass  benefits  the  soul  of  a  dead  person,  or  it 
does  not.  If  it  does,  surely  the  Church  of  Konie  is  cruel  indeed 
to  allow  any  of  its  poor  members  to  suffer  torments  for  want  of  thie 
benefit.  If  it  is  of  no  use,  why  should  a  charge  be  made  for  it  ? 
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is  damned,*'  ^*  Alack!  poor  mouse!"  was  her  reply; 
wfaich  at  once  discomfited  the  remainder  of  his  Lord- 
ship's divinity,  and  his  brother  Commissioners  interpo- 
sing, proceeded  to  the  points  in  question. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination,  the  Chancellor  told 
Anne  Askew  she  was  much  to  blame  for  quoting  the 
Scriptures;  for  St.  Paul  had  forbidden  women  from 
talking  or  speaking  of  the  word  of  God  !  She  replied, 
that  St.  Paul,  by  what  he  said,  1  Cor.  xiv.  meant  that  a 
woman  ought  not  to  speak  in  the  congregation,  by  way 
otf  teaching,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any 
go  into  the  pulpit  and  preach.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
never  seen  any.  She  then  said,  he  ought  not  thus  to 
blame  women,  unless  they  had  offended  this  law. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  at  length,  committed  her  to  X\\e 
Counter,  refusing  to  take  bail,  and  she  was  there  kept 
eleven  days,  without  being  allowed  to  see  her  friends  : 
**  But,"  she  says,  **  there  was  a  priest  sent  unto  me, 
which  said  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  Bishop  to  ex- 
amine me,  and  give  me  good  counsel,  which  he  did  not ; 
biit  first  asked  me  for  what  cause  I  was  put  in  the 
Counter,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell.  Then  he  said. 
It  was  a  great  pity  I  should  be  kept  there  without  cause, 
and  concluded  by  saying  he  was  very  sorry  for  me." 

The  Popish  Inquisition  never  was  formally  eslablished 
in  England;  but  these  ensnaring  inquiries,  and  this  false 
hypocritical  pretence  of  pity,  must  remind  the  reader  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  horrid  tribunal,  and  shew  that 
the  spirit  which  actuates  that  institution  is  not  confined 
to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  established. 

After  some  other  insidious  questions,  the  Priest  asked, 
**  If  the  Host*  should  fall,  and  a  beast  eat  it,  would  the 
beast  receive  God,  or  no?"  *'  Since  you  have  taken  the 
pains  to  ask  the  question,"  replied  she,  "  I  desire  you  to 
answer  it  yourself;  for  Twill  not  do  it,  because  I  perceive 
you  are  come  to  tempt  me."  He  then  said,  it  was 
against  the  order  of  schools,  that  he  who  asked  the 
question  should  be  required  to  answer  it.  She  told  him, 
that  she  was  but  a  woman,  and  knew  not  the  course  of 
proceeding  adopted  in  schools. 

On  the  23d  March,  Mr.  Britain,  her  cousin,  applied 

*  Or  Sacramental  Wafer. 
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to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  be  allowed  lo  bail   lier,  but  was 
referred  to  the  Bishop's  Chancellor,   and  by  him  to  Bon- 
ner, who  promised  to  examine  her  himself  the  next  day. 
The  next  day  came  :  Bonner  sent  for  Mrs.  Askew  two 
hours  before  the  time  he  had  appointed  with  her  friends ; 
and  pretending  to  be  sorry  for  her  troubles,  exhorted  her 
to   tell  him  all   she  thought  upon   these   subjects.    She 
begged  his  Lordship  to  wait  till   her  friends  came;  and, 
being  further  pressed,  by  his  Chancellor,  to  say  why  she 
was  brought  before  Bonner,  she  intreated  him  to  ask  her 
accusers.     When   her  friends  arrived,  the  Bishop  again 
pressed  her  to  utter  all  the  things  that  burdened   her 
conscience  ;  but  she  was  too  well   aware  of  the   sure 
consequences  of  this  inquisitorial  trick,  to  be  deceived. 
Bonner  then   asked   her  some  ensnaring  questions,  res- 
pecting the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  ;  to  which  she  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  Scripture.     He  then  reproached 
her*   for  having  **  so  few  words."     After  a  long  exami- 
nation, Bonner   wrote  a  confession  for  her  to  sign,  ex- 
pressing a  belief  in  the  real  presence,  but  not  drawn  up 
in  the  terms  usually  adopted  in  stating  the  doctrines  of 
Transubstantiation  :  it  also  declared,  that,  she  believed 
all  things  set  forth  in  the  King's  book,  called  **  The  Eru- 
dition oj a  Christian  Man."   She  said,  she  believed  those 
doctrines  so/ar  as  they  agreed  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and,  at  length,  being  urged  by  the    by-standers,  signed 
the  paper  in  this  form :  *'  I,  Anne  Askew,  do  believe  all 
manner  of  things  contained  in  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic 
Giiurch.f 

When  Bonner  saw  the  words  she  added,  he  was  in  a 
great  rage,  and  was  pacified  with  much  difficulty :  at 
length  he  allowed  her  to  be  released,  on  her  friends 
becoming  bound  that  she  should  appear  when  required. 

Soon  afterwards  she  was  again  apprehended,  and  ex- 
amined for  five  hours  before  the  King  and  the  Council, 

•  Aline  Askew  was  a  woman  of  an  undaunted  spirit.  From  thte 
cxamiination  it  appears,  that,  although  she  was  told  that  the  Priests 
at  Lincoln  would  trouble  her,  she,  nevertheless,  returned  thither  ; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  went  to  the  Minister, 
to  read  the  Bible  there  placed.  The  priests  came  o  her,  while 
thus  employed,  but  went  away  without  speaking. 

t  Not  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch." 
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at  Greenwicli.     The  next   day  she   was  again  brought 
before  them,  and  coinmitted  to  Newgate. 

Here  she  wrote  several  papers  and  letters,  which  shew 
her  abilities  and  her  piety.     One  is  entitled,  '*  The  Con- 
fession of  me,  Anne  Askew,  at  the  time  I  was  in  New- 
gate, concerning  my  Belief ;'  and  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
ciJ ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  find  in  the  Scripture,  that  Christ  took  the  bread, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  *  Take  eaty  this  is  my 
hodyt  which  shall  be  broken  for  you ;'  meaning,  in  sub- 
stance, his  own  very  body,  the  bread  being  only  a  sign 
or  sacrament  thereof;  for,  after  like  manner  of  speaking, 
he  said  he  would  break  down  the  temple,  and,  in  three 
days,  build  it  up  again  ;  signifying  his  own  body  by  tlte 
temple,  as  St.  John  declareth  it,  and  not  the  stony 
temple  itself.  So  that  the  bread  is  but  a  remembrance  of 
his  death,  or  a  sacrament  of  thanksgiving  for  it,  where- 
by we  are  knit  unto  him  by  a  communion  of  Christian  love; 
altliough  there  be  many  that  cannot  perceive  the  true 
meaning  thereof;  for  the  veil  that  Moses  put  over  his 
face,  Exod.  xxxiv.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  I  perceive  the  same  veil 
remaineth  unto  this  day.  But  when  God  shall  take  it 
away,  then  shall  those  blind  men  see  ;  for  it  is  plainly 
expressed  in  the  history  of  Bel,  in  the  Bible,  that,  God 
dwelleth  in  nothing  material.  '  O  King,'  said  Daniel, 
*  be  not  deceived;  for  God  will  be  in  nothing  that  is  made 
\iritli  hands  of  men.'  Oh  !  what  stiff-necked  people  are 
these  that  will  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  I  But,  as 
their  fathers  have  done,  so  do  they,  because  they  have 
stony  hearts. 

Written  by  me,  Anne  A  skew ^  that  neithei'  wisheth 
death  nor  fearcth  his  might,  and  as  merry  as  one 
that  is  bound  towards  Heaven," 

Then  follow  several  passages  of  Scripture. 

At  length,  she  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners, 
at  Guildhall :  they  told  her  she  was  a  heretic,  and  con- 
demned by  the  law,  unless  she  renounced  her  opinions. 
To  this  she  replied,  that  she  was  no  heretic,  nor  <le- 
served  death  by  the  law  of  God  ;  but  as  to  the  decla- 
ration of  faith  which  she  had  written  to  the  Council,  she 
knew  it  to  be  true,  and  would  not  deny  it.  They  then 
inquired  if  she  denied   the    consecrated  bread    to    be 
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really  Christ's  body  and  blood.  She  answered,  •'  Yea, 
for  the  same  Son  of  God  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  now  glorious  in  lieaven,  and  will  come  a^^ahi 
from  thence  at  the  latter  day,  like  as  he  went  up,  Actsi.; 
and  as  for  tliat  ye  call  your  (iod,  it  is  a  piece  of  bread. 
For  a  proof  of  this,  let  it  but  lie  in  the  box  three  months, 
and  ye  will  find  it  is  mouldy,  and  so  will  turn  to  nothing 
that  is  good;*  wherefore,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  cantK>t 
be  God.^ 

They  then  urged  her  to  confess  to  a  Priest;  at  this 
she  smiled.  They  asked,  if  it  was  not  right  to  do  90: 
she  replied,  that  she  would  confess  her  sins  unto  God  ; 
for  she  was  sure  that  he  would  hear  her  with  favour.  The 
jury,  or  inquest,  then  found  her  guilty  of  offending 
against  the  law^  of  the  Sir  Articles. 

After  her  condemnation,  she  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  King :  **  I,  Anne  Askew,  of  good  memory, 
although  God  hath  given  me  the  bread  of  adversity  ami 
the  water  of  trouble,  yet  not  so  much  as  my  sins  have 
deserved,  desire  this  to  be  known  unto  your  Grace,  that, 
forasmuch  as  I  am  by  law  condemned  for  an  evil  doer, 
here  I  take  heaven  and  earth  to  record  that  I  die  inno- 
cent. And,  as  I  said  at  first,  and  will  say  to  the  last,  I 
utterly  abhor  and  detest  all  heresies.  And,  as  con- 
cerning the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  I  believe  so  much  as 
CJirist  hath  said  therein,  which  he  confirmed  with  hrs 
most  blessed  blood.  I  believe  so  much  as  he  willed  me 
to  follow  and  believe,  so  much  as  the  Catholic  church 
of  him  doth  teach.  For  I  will  not  forsake  the  com- 
mandment of  his  holy  lips.  But  what  God  hath  charge<l 
me  with  his  mouth,  that  have  I  shut  in  my  heart.  And 
thus  briefly  1  end  for  lack  of  learning.     Aune  Askew." 

After  her  condemnation,  she  was  sent  from  Newgate  to 
the  Tower  :  on  her  way,  she  was  stopped  for  some  time 
at  the  Crown  Tavern,  where  Rich,  one  of  the  Council, 
and  Bonner,  urged  her  to  recant;  they  also  brought 
Shaxton,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  recaat 
as  he  had  done.  Deeply  pained  at  the  sight  of  one 
who  dishonoured   the  cause  of  God   by   his  weakness, 

*  Even  in  this  state,  although  it  breed  worms,  the  priest  is  to 
swallow  it,  if  possible  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  seldom  kept  till  it  is  in 
this  condition. 
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ahe  told  him  it  would  have  been  good  for  him  never  to 
have  been  born.     She  was  then  carried  to  the  Tower. 

Gardiner  and  his  party  were  at  this  time  very  anxious) 
to  procure  evidence  against  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and 
several  ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  known  to  favour 
tiie  Gospellers,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  induce 
Anne  Askew  to  accuse  them. 

Rich,  one  of  the  council,  and  Wriothesly  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, accordingly  came  to  the  Tower  the  same  after- 
noon, and  examined  her,  whether  she  had  received  any 
encouragement  from  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the 
Countess  of  Hertford,  and  others ;  but  she  refused  to 
itate  any  thing  against  them.  They  commanded  her  to 
tell  how  she  was  maintained  when  in  the  Counter,  and 
who  persuaded  her  to  keep  firm  to  her  opinions.  She 
said^  *'  There  was  no  creature  that  did  strengthen  her, 
wid  as  to  the  money,  it  was  procured  by  means  of  her 
maid,  who  went  about  relating  her  hard  case  among  the 
apprentices  of  the  city ;  and  some  among  them,  more 
compassionate  than  the  Popish  Prelates,  sent  her  money, 
but  she  knew  not  who  they  were.  The  Chancellor  and 
his  companion  could  draw  nothing  further  from  her, 
except  that  a  man  in  a  blue  coat,  which  was  the  common 
dress  of  serving  men  in  that  day,  left  her  ten  shil- 
lings, saying,  it  was  from  Lady  Hertford,  and  another 
left  eight  shillings,  saying,  it  was  from  Lady  Denny  ; 
bnt,  whether  it  were  so  or  not,  she  could  not  say. 

She  was  then  led  down  into  a  dungeon,  and  placed 
upon  tlie  rack,  to  compel  her  to  accuse  some  of  these 
ladies.  Sir  Anthony  Knevet,  the  Lieutenant  of  tlve 
Tower,  commanded  a  gaoler  to  work  that  horrid  instru- 
ment of  torture  ;  which  he  did  for  some  time,  and  then 
was  about  to  loose  her,  by  his  master's  order.  But, 
Wriothesly,  the  Chancellor,  not  satisfied  that  she  should 
be  released,  without  having  made  a  confession,  ordered 
the  Lieutenant  to  rack  her  again.  This  he  refused  to 
do,  "tendering  the  weakness  of  the  woman;''  upon 
which  Wriothesly  threatened  to  inform  the  King  of  his 
disobedience,  and  he  and  Rich  then  threw  off  their 
gowns,  and  worked  the  rack  themselves.  But,  mark  the 
tender  mercies  of  these  wicked  men  ;  they  first  asked  her 
if  she  were  with  child.      She  told  them,  "  Ye  shall  not 
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need  to  spare  for  that,  but  do  your  wills  upon  n^.** 
They  then  proceeded  in  earnest ;  and  "  because  she  lay 
still,  and  did  not  cry,  they  racked  her  till  her  bones  and 
joints  were  almost  plucked  asunder,  and  she  was  alnvost 
dead." 

At  length,  the  Lieutenant  caused  her  to  be  loo^d ; 
she  swooned  away  immediately;  but  they  recfivered  her 
again,  and,  as  she  relates,  "  After  that  I  sat  two  lon^ 
hours  upon  the  bare  floor,  reasoning  with  my  Lord 
Chancellor;  with  many  flattering  words,  he  persuaded 
me  to  leave  my  opinion.  But,  my  Lord  God,  I  thank  his 
everlasting  goodness,  gave  me  strength  to  persevere,  and 
will  do  so,  I  hope,  to  the  end." 

She  was  then  carried  back  to  her  place  of  contii>en>ent, 
and  Wriolhesly  and  Rich  rode  back  to  Court,  to  glory  in 
their  deeds.  Meanwhile  the  Lieutenant,  remembering 
their  threat  against  him,  took  boat,  and  rowed  to  White- 
iiall  as  fast  as  possible  :  when  there,  he  gained  instant 
admission  to  the  King,  and,  kneeling  down,  stated  all 
that  had  passed,  and  how  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
threatened  him,  because  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
rack  poor  Anne  Askew  so  cruelly  as  they  desired;  he, 
tlierefore,  implored  his  Majesty's  pardon. 

The  King  appeared  displeased  when  he  heard  how 
severely  they  had  treated  her,  and,  granting  the  Lieute- 
naivt's  petition,  directed  him  to  return  to  the  Tower ; 
wiiich  he  did,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  oflicers,  who  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  learn  the  result. 

Anne  Askew  being  now  condemned,  the  Papists  re- 
ported that  she  had  recanted,  concealing  the  words  with 
which  she  had  subscribed  the  paper.  She,  therefore, 
published  a  confession  of  her  faith,  in  which  slie  stated 
her  opinions  respecting  the  Sacrament,  as  already  re- 
lated ;  it  proceeds  thus:  "Finally,  I  believe  all  those 
Scriptures  to  be  true  which  Christ  hath  confirn>e<i  with 
his  most  precious  blood  ;  yea,  and  as  St.  Paul  saith. 
Those  Scriptures  that  Christ  hath  left  here  with  us  afe 
suflicient  for  our  learning  and  salvation;  so  that,  I  be- 
lieve, we  need  no  unwritten*  vanities  to  rule  his  church 
with.     Therefore,  look  what  he  hath  said  unto  me  with 

•  Tradition,  which  tUe  Church  of  Honw)  declares  to  bo  of  equal 
2Ki(hofitr  with  tl»e  Holy  Scripture*. 
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his  own  mouth,  in  his  Holy  Gospel,  that  I  have,  with 
God's  grace,  closed  up  in  my  heart,  and  my  full  trust  is, 
as  David  saith,  that  it  shall  be  a  lantern  to  my  footsteps." 

She  concludes  with  the  following  prayer: 

*'  O  Lord,  I  have  now  more  enemies  than  there  be 
hairs  on  my  head  ;  but.  Lord,  let  them  not  overcome  me 
with  vain  words  ;  but  fight  thou,  Lord,  in  my  stead,  for 
oai  thee  cast  I  my  care.  With  all  the  spite  they  can 
imagine,  they  fall  upon  me  which  am  thy  poor  creature. 
Yet,  sweet  Lord,  let  me  not  set  (be  terrified)  by  them; 
for  in  thee  is  my  whole  delight.  And,  Lord,  I  heartily 
desire  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt,  of  thy  most  merciful  good- 
ness, forgive  them  that  violence  which  they  do,  and  have 
done  to  me.  Open,  also,  thou  their  blind  hearts,  that 
they  may  hereafter  do  that  thing  in  thy  sight  which  only 
is  acceptable  before  thee,  and  set  forth  thy  truth  aright, 
without  the  vain  fantasies  of  sinful  men.  So  be  it.  Lord, 
So  be  it." 

The  day  for  her  execution  was  appointed  ;  and,  al- 
though she  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  severities  she 
had  endured,  that  she  could  not  long  survive,  her 
enemies  would  not  allow  her  to  depart  in  peace.  She 
was  carried  to  Smithfield  in  a  chair  supported  by  two 
men,  being  unable  to  walk  or  stand,  from  tlie  tortures 
she  had  suffered;  and,  when  brought  to  the  stake,  she  vi^s 
fastened  by  a  chain  which  held  up  her  body  ;  but  an  eye 
witness  describes  her  as  having  an  '*  angel's  countenance, 
and  a  smiling  face."  Three  other  martyrs,  Lassels, 
AdaJiis,  and  Belenian,  were  burned  at  the  same  time. 

When  all  was  prepared,  Shaxton,  to  complete  his 
apostacy,  preached  a  sermon.  Anne  Askew  listened  to 
him,  confirming  his  words  when  he  spoke  truly,  but 
warning  the  people  when  he  spoke  amiss.  An  immense 
multitude  assembled  to  witness  their  execution,  which 
was  deferred  till  night-fall,  to  make  the  scene  more 
awful.  Upon  a  bench  under  St.  Bartholomew's  church, 
sat  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl 
oi  Bedford,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  others. 

The  Chancellor  sent  to  Anne  Askew  a  written  pardon, 
from  the  King,  upon  condition  she  would  recant  She 
refused  to  look  at  it,  declaring  that  she  came  not  thither 
to  deny  her  Lord  and  Master.     Similar  offers  were  made 
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to  her  companions,  who,  encouraged  by  her  example, 
also  refused  to  accept  tlieni.  What  must  have  been 
Shaxtou's  feelinfjs  at  tliat  moment? 

**  Thus,"  as  Fox  says,  **  the  good  Anne  Askew,  with 
these  blessed  martyrs,  having  passed  through  so  many 
torments,  having  now  ended  the  long  course  of  her 
agonies,  being  compassed  with  flames  of  fire,  as  a  blessed 
sacrifice  to  God,  slept  in  Jesus,  leaving  a  singular  in- 
stance of  Christian  constancy  for  all  men  to  follow." 

Can  we  read  this  narrative,  without  examining  what  can 
he  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  induced  such 
conduct  from  men  of  rank,  towards  a  helpless  female  of 
birth,  character,  and  education  !  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Wriothesly  was  wo/ one  of  those  debased 
low-minded  characters,  who,  like  Bonner,  naturally  de- 
lighted in  this  work  of  butchery;  but,  in  many  respects, 
he  was  the  reverse  ;  so  that  Burnet  is  disposed  to  doubt 
the  circumstances  of  his  personal  cruelty;  but  an  ori- 
ginal journal  of  occurrences  in  the  Tower,  records  that 
she  was  put  upon  the  rack;  and  Burnet  appears  to  have 
overlooked  that  Anne  Askew,  herself^  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  the  Chancellor  and  Rich  racked  me  with  their  own 
hands,  till  I  was  well  nigh  dead."  She  proceeds,  "  Then 
was  1  brought  to  a  house,  and  laid  in  a  bed  with  as  weary 
and  painful  bones  as  ever  had  patient  Job.  I  thank  my 
Lord  God,  therefore.  Then  my  Lord  Chancellor  sent  me 
word,  that,  if  I  would  leave  my  opinion,  I  should  want 
nothing;  if  I  would  not,  I  should  go  to  Newgate,  and  so 
be  burned.  I  sent  him  word,  that  1  would  rather  die 
than  break  my  faith.  Thus,  the  Lord  open  the  eyes  of 
their  blind  hearts,  that  the  truth  may  take  place.  Fare- 
well, dear  friend,  and  pray,  pray,  pray." 

More  than  one  of  these  racks  are  still  preserved;  and 
in  the  Tower  are  other  instruments  of  torture,  captured 
in  158S,  on  board  the  Spanish  Armada,  designed  for  tlie 
torturinjj  of  Protestants.  When  Protestant  females  behold 
the  sad  memorials  of  those  days,  let  them  think  of  Anne 
Askew  and  her  sufferings;  let  them  bless  God  for  tbt 
Reformation,  and  that  the  inquisition  has  no  power  \n 
our  land ! 

John  Lassels  was  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  Henry  ;  he  appears  to  have  been  the  person 
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who  was  the  means  of  discovering  the  ill  conduct  of 
Queen  Catherine  Howard  ;  for  which,  of  course,  the 
Popish  party  bore  him  no  good  will.  He,  with  his  com- 
panions, Nicholas  Belenian,  a  Priest  of  Shropshire, 
and  John  Adams,  a  taylor,  all  suffered,  as  offenders 
against  the  bloody  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  were 
much  encouraged  by  the  heroic  example  and  christian 
principles  of  Anne  Askew.  Had  she  lived  in  Greece  or 
Rome,  and  endured  half  the  sufferings  just  described, 
in  what  historians  would  call  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
patriotism,  she  would  have  been  held  up  to  the  admiration 
of  succeeding  ages,  as  a  pattern  of  heroism  and  virtue. 
Nor  is  she  forgotten  while  wearing  the  bright  crown, 
given  to  those  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  The  follower  of  Christ  will  ever  regard  lier 
name  witli  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration,  and  pray 
that  if  his  day  should  be  the  same,  the  like  strength  may 
be  given  to  him  also. 

While  Lassels  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  a  long  letter, 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  Papists,  with  respect  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  It  is  ably  written  ;  but  as  his 
arguments  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  already  given  in 
several  parts  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  them 
here.  The  closing  paragraph,  however,  expresses  the 
pious  and  Christian  feelings  of  his  mind  so  strongly,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  withheld.    He  says, 

"  Now  with  quietness  1  commit  the  whole  world  to 
their  Paster  and  Herdsman,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Sa- 
viour and  true  Messiah  ;  and  I  commend  my  Sovereign 
Lord  and  Master,  the  King's  Majesty,  King  Henry  ll»€ 
Eighth,  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Also  the  Queen,  and  my  Lord  the  Prince,  with  this 
whole  realm,  ever  to  the  innocenl  and  immaculate  Lamb, 
that  his  blood  may  wash  and  purify  their  hearts  and 
sotils  frouj  all  iniquity  and  sin,  to  Cjod's  glory,  and  to 
the  salvation  of  llieir  souls.  >  I  do  protest  that  the  inward 
jMirtofmy  heart  doth  groan  for  this,  and  1  doubt  not 
but  to  enter  into  the  holy  tabernacle  which  is  above, 
yea,  and  there  to  be  with  God  for  ever.  Farewell  in 
Christ  Jesus.  John  Lassels,  late  servant  to  the  Kingy 
and  now  I  trust  to  serve  the  everlasting  Kingy  with  the 
testimony  of  my  bloody  in  Smithjield." 
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Encfland,  betiveen  the  Years  1400  ^- 1646;  with  a  brief 
notice  of  events  connected  with  the  early  History  of 
The  Reformation. 


PART   XIII. 

Leland.— Libraries  of  Monasteries — remarks  respecting  them.  —  Designs 
of  Gardiner  and  his  Associates  against  Queen  Catherine  Parr. 
—  Her  conversations  tvilh  Henry.—  She  promotes  the  Gospel. — 
At  Gardiner^s  instigation  the  King  consents  to  her  arrest. — These 
designs  providentially  disappointed. — Writiiigs  of  Queen  Catherine 
Parr.  — Sir  George  Blage. — Gardiner  loses  the  King's  favoitr. — 
Increasing  injiimities  of  the  King. — His  death.  —  Kejlectiom, 

On   New  Year's  Day,  1545,   Leland  presented   to  the 

King  a  report  of  his  proceedin^js,  under  a  commission 

which  directed  him  to  examine  the  libraries  of  the  mo- 

i  nasteries  and  colleges  which  had  been  dissolved,  that  he 

I  might  collect   manuscripts  relative  to  English  history, 

land  also  the   writings  of  ancient  authors.     Leland  was 

!  well  qualified   for  such  an  employment,  and  visited  all 

i  parts  of  the  kingdom  upon  this  errand.     He  stated  that 

he  had  preserved  many  important  works,  and  that  his 

•journey  had   brought  '•  many  things  to  light  concerning 

j  the  usurped  authority  of  the   Bishop  of  Rome,  and  his 

\  accomplices." 

We  may  take  further  notice  of  this  subject ;  for  much 
i  has  been  said  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  libraries 
'  of  these  monasteries,  and  the  probable  loss  thereby  sus- 
I  tained  of  many  valuable  writings  of   ancient  authors. 
This  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  undervalue  o'    lament  the  Reformation ; 
but,  like  their  other  charges   it  is  almost,  if  not  entirely 
groundless.  Leland  states  that  h<  preserved  many  authors, 
but  also  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  already 
been   printed    in    Germany   and   Italy.     As    to   British 
histories,  the  chief  destruction  of  them  had  been  made 
some   years  before  by    Polydore  Virgil,   an   Italian   by 
birth,  but  appointed  Archtleacon  of  Wells,  who  wrote  t 
history   of  England  favours l>le  to  Romanism,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  destroyed  all  the  copies  he  could  get  into 
[Lollards,  Part  13.]  N 
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his  possession,  of  the  older  authors,  whose  writings  he 
had  availed  himself  of.  Doubtless  this  was  to  prevent 
his  falsifications  of  history  from  being  discovered. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  any  candid 
inquirer  that  these  libraries  chiefly  consisted  of  Romish 
books  of  devotion,  legendaries  or  tales  of  saints,  missals, 
and  other  superstitious  works,  enougli  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  satisfy  the  jiiost  eager  desire  for  such  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  remainder  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  deep  regret.*  These  monasteries  had,  for^ 
the  greater  part,  arisen  in  the  dark  ages  when  literature 
and  science  were  little  cultivated,  and  the  Monks  would, 
of  course,  employ  themselves  in  transcribing  the  works 
then  preferred.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that,  from 
the  scarcity  and  expense  of  parchment,  the  scribes  of 
the  latter  ages  were  accustomed  to  erase  the  writing  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  such  as  were  least  esteemed,  to 
transcribe  homilies  and  extracts  from  the  fathers,  or  le- 
gendary tales  of  the  saints  in  their  stead.  This  practice 
had  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  destroyed  many 

*  Many  particulars   are   related  by  historians,   which   confirm 
these  statements;  and  we  may  here  refer  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
library    of  the  monastery   of  Lochleven,  as  it  existed   in     the 
year  1150.    This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  among  the 
principal  monastic   establishments  in    Scotland.    The  catalogue 
exibits  the  state  of  the  library  as  it  existed  before,  the  establish-  < 
ment   was  fully  subjugated  to  the  Romish   yoke;  consequently  I 
before  the  Romish  legendaries  and  superstitious  tales  had  taken  ] 
the  place  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  ancient  authors  it  ^ 
might  have  contained.     The  list  is  as  follows  :  A  Pastoral,  expla- 
natory of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  Prelates.     A  Gradual,  a 
liCCtionary,  and  a  Missal ;  these  were  used  in  the  services  of  the  |J 
church.  Part  of  the  works  of  Origen.  The  sentences  of  St.  Ber-     ' 
ward.  A  collection  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  The  works  of 
Prosper,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  fifth  century.    A  work  on 
the  Sacrament.  A  sort  of  Dictionary.  A  Collection  of  Sentences. 
The  only  portions  of  the  Scriptures  they  possessed,  were  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  and  Canticles.     They 
also  had  a  commentary  on  the  latter,  an-J  another  on  the  book  of  i 
Genesis.  The  last'article  in  the  list  is  a  work  pointing  out  the  di.^- 
pensations  granted  to  Ecclesiastics,  from  the  rules  they  ought  to 
obey!  This  was  in  the  year  1150;  we  have  seen  that  the  succeediog 
ages  were  still  more  enveloped  in  darkness  and  superstition;  surely, 
tlien,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  although  the  quantity  in- 
creased, the  quality  would  not  improve  ;  and  we  need  not  deeply 
lament  the   loss   of  such   part  of  these  libraries   as   may  have 
perished,  for  enough  remain   to  shew   us  the  ciiaracter  of  Ro- 
tuauism,  and  its  superstitions, 
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ncient  writinf^s.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  now  extant,  were  written 
over  in  this  manner. 

Gardiner  and  his  Popish  associates  persevered  in 
their  endeavours  to  accomplisli  the  ruin  of  Queen 
Catherine  Parr;  and  although  they  failed  in  their  at- 
tempt to  procure  evidence  against  her  from  Anne  Askew, 
they  had  nearly  caused  her  destruction  hy  other  means. 

Queen  Catherine  Parr  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 

Thomas  Parr;  she  was  tirst  married  to  Edward  Burghe, 

and  next  to  Lord  Latymer;  after  his  decease  she  engaged 

the  affections  of  King  Henry,  and  he  made  her  his  sixth 

!Queen.     She  was  well  educated  in  general  learning,  and 

j also  was   **  much  given  to  the  reading   and   studying  of 

I  the    Holy   Scriptures."     She  usually  sent  for  one  of  her 

i  Chaplains  every  afternoon,  to  lecture  upon  some  passage 

of  the  word  of  God,  to  her  and  the  ladies  of  her  court. 

These   proceedings  wore   not  concealed  from  the  King, 

who,  for  some  time,  aj)peared  to  approve   them,  which 

encouraged  her  to   favour  the  professors  of  the  Gospel, 

and  she  appointed  Coverdale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible, 

to  be  one  of  her  chaplains. 

Nor  did  her  zeal  for  the  truth  stop  here ;  Henry 
was  always  fond  of  theological  discussions,  and  frequently 
conversed  with  her  upon  these  subjects  ;  at  length  she  was 
emboldened  to  use  these  opportunities,  and  exhorted  him 
to  cleanse  the  kingdom  from  the  dregs  of  Romish  super- 
stition which  yet  remained.  He  bore  this  without  being 
offended,  either  from  respect  to  the  cause  she  advocated, 
or  from  his  affection  towards  her,  which  was  very  great, 
and  much  increased  by  her  kind  attention. 

The  King  was  now  become  very  corpulent,  and,  from 
a  painful  complaint  in  his  leg,  was  more  froward 
and  hard  to  please  than  ever.  The  Queen  continued 
assiduous  in  her  attention,  waiting  upon  him  at  all  suit- 
able opportunities.  Religious  subjects  were  still  the 
usual  topics  of  their  discourse,  and  she  continued  to  urge 
him  to  further  measures  of  reformation.  Having  become 
more  irritable  than  formerly,  Henry  one  day  abruptly 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
after  she  had  left  liim,  he  said,  "  A  good  hearing  it  is 
when  women  becotnc  such  clerks,  and  a  thing  much  to 
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my  comfort,  to  come  in  my  old  days  to  be  taught  by  my 
wife." 

Gardiner  was  present ;  he  eagerly  caught  at  these 
words ;  and  in  a  fawning  flattering  manner  expressed 
his  regret,  that  the  Queen  should  so  far  forget  herself, 
as  to  argue  with  his  Majesty  upon  any  subject,  especially 
on  matters  of  religion ;  in  which  he  possessed  wisdom 
and  knowledge  far  above  all  o-ther  Princes,  and  even 
superior  to  Doctors  in  Divinity  and  learned  men!  He 
then  craftily  insinuated  how  dangerous  an  example  it 
was  for  a  Prince  to  sufter  such  conduct  from  any  one. 
To  this  he  added  some  reflections  upon  the  tenets  of  the 
Reformers,  as  if  tiiey  led  them  to  rebel  against  their  law- 
ful Sovereigns,  and  insinuated  that  if  the  King  would 
protect  him,  he  would  engage  shortly  to  disclose  such 
treason,  under  the  cloak  of  heresy,  as  would  cause  the 
King  fully  to  perceive  how  dangerous  it  was  to  cherish  a 
serpent  in  his  own  bosom. 

Henry  was  influenced  by  the  false  flatteries  of  Gardiner, 
or  perhaps  wished  to  ascertain  how  far  he  would 
dare  to  proceed  against  the  Queen.  However,  he  gave 
permission  to  draw  up  articles  against  her;  declaring 
his  determination  not  to  spare  her  life,  if  there  appeared 
suflficient  cause  for  her  execution. 

The  Romanists  proceeded  to  arrange  their  plans,  pur-  . 
posing  first  to  arrest  her  sister,  the  Lady  Herbert,  with  j 
two  other  ladies  of  her  court,  and  search  their  apartments 
for  prohibited  books,  some  of  which  they  doubted  not 
to  find  ;  they  then  intended  to  involve  the  Queen  with 
her  ladies,  as  ofl"enders  against  the  Six  Articles,  and  to 
procure  her  committal  to  the  Tower;  feeling  confident 
that  if  they  could  remove  her  from  court,  they  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  her  destruction. 

God,  however,  was  pleased  to  disappoint  the  designs 
of  these  cruel  men,  and  to  efl'ect  her  deliverance  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The  King  himself  imparted  the 
design  to  Dr.  Wendy,  one  of  his  physicians,  but  com- 
manded him,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  not  to  reveal  the 
secret.  The  fatal  moment  was  at  hand,  the  articles  j 
were  drawn  up;  they  were  submitted  to  the  King,  and 
signed  by  him ;  when,  by  a  providential  interference,  the 
paper  dropped  from   the  bosom  of  the  Chancellor,  to 
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whose  custody  it  was  committed  ;  and  being  found  by  a 
person  friendly  to  the  Queen,  he  instantly  brought  it  to 
iier,  and  she  was  not  a  little  affected  both  in  body  and 
luind  at  its  contents. 

When  the  King  heard  of  her  illness,  he  sent  his  phy- 
sicians to  attend  her.  Dr.  Wendy  guessed  the  cause  of 
her  distress;  and  although  it  was  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
he  ventured  to  speak  privately  to  her  of  the  dangerous 
situation  in  which  she  stood  ;  and  recommended  her  to 
take  the  tirst  opportunity  to  shew  humble  submission  to 
the  King,  and  thus  try  to  regain  his  favour. 

While  the  Queen  was  in  this  state,  the  King  visited  her, 
and  she  expressed  a  fear  lest  she  had,  by  some  means,  dis- 
pleased him  ;  he  spoke  kindly,  so  as  to  encourage  her 
hopes  of  escape,  and  she  determined  to  follow  the  phy- 
sician's advice. 

Accordingly  she  directed  her  ladies  to  destroy  all  the 
books  they  possessed,  which  could  be  deemed  contrary 
to  the  law ;  and  the  next  evening,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Herbert  and  Lady  Lane,  she  weiK  to  the  King's  apart- 
ment. As  soon  as  she  entered,  he  bade  her  welcome,  and, 
contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  broke  oft' the  conversation 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  proposed  some  questions 
of  a  religious  nature,  which  he  desired  her  to  explain. 

The  Queen  perceived  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
she  now  was  ;  and  answered  his  questions  as  prudently 
as  she  could.  She  then  humbly  enquired  how  it  was, 
that  his  Majesty,  being  "  so  excellent  in  gifts  and 
ornaments  of  wisdom,"  should  require  her  judgment 
upon  religious  subjects,  adding,  that  although  she  had 
answered  him  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  yet  she  must, 
and  would  submit  her  judgment  to  his. 

"  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,"  said  the  King.  "  You  are 
become  a  Doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct  us,  (as  we  take  it,) 
and  not  to  be  instructed  or  directed  by  us." 

To  which  she  replied,  that  his  Majesty  had  veiy 
much  mistaken  her  intentions,  and  that  if  she  had  been 
sometimes  so  bold,  as  to  talk  with  him  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  apparently  to  differ  in  opinion,  it  was  not 
from  a  desire  to  oppose,  but  from  a  wish  to  engage  him 
in  discourse,  so  as  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  cause  him 
to  forget  his  pain  ;  while  she  might  receive  instruction 
from  his  discourse,  and  profit  thereby. 
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*'  And  is  it  even  so,  sweetheart,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
tended  your  arguments  to  no  worse  end  ?  then  we  are 
perfect  friends  again."  He  then  conversed  very  plea- 
santly with  her. 

Neither  Gardiner  nor  Wriothesly  were  present  on  this 
occasion,  being  employed  in  completing  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  morrow ;  on  which  day  the  Queen  was  to 
have  been  taken  to  the  Tower ;  for  they,  having  the  King's 
approval,  determined  to  apprehend  her  without  delay. 

The  appointed  hour  was  almost  arrived,  when  the 
King  went  into  the  garden  at  Whitehall,  accompanied 
by  two  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  sent  for  the 
Queen.  She  came  with  the  three  ladies  who  were  to 
have  been  imprisoned  with  her.  The  King  was  conversing 
with  them  very  pleasantly,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
entered  the  garden,  with  forty  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
expecting  to  seize  his  prey. 

The  King  instantly  left  the  Queen,  and  called  Wrio- 
thesly to  him,  who,  kneeling  down,  spoke  so  softly  that 
his  words  were  not  heard  by  the  by-standers;  but  the 
King's  reply  was  less  gentle,  both  in  tone  and  manner ; 
calling  him,  **  Arrant  knave,  beast,  and  fool,"  and  order- 
ing him  to  get  out  of  his  sight ! 

After  he  had  departed  with  all  his  train,  the  King 
returned  to  the  Queen,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be  much 
displeased,  entreated  him  to  forgive  the  Chancellor, 
saying,  that  though  she  doubted  not  his  Majesty  had 
just  cause  to  be  displeased,  yet  she  trusted  that  igno- 
rance was  the  cause  of  his  error,  and  entreated  that  he 
would  forgive  him  at  her  request. 

**  Ah,  poor  soul,"  said  the  King,  **  thou  little  knowest 
how  ill  he  deserveth  this  favour  at  thy  hands.  On  my 
word,  sweetheart,  he  hath  been  towards  thee  an  arrant 
knave,  and  so  let  him  go."  Thus,  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
this  good  Queen  escaped  the  snare  laid  for  her,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel ;  and  remained  unmolested 
during  the  short  remainder  of  Henry's  life. 

She  survived  liim  but  a  short  time.  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  married  her,  with 
the  design  of  forwarding  his  ambitious  views.  In  those 
unquiet  times,  it  was  not  possible  for  one  who  had  filled  so 
distinguished  a  station  to  return  to  private  hie.  Thie 
union  was  not  hap])y  ;  and  she  died  soon  after,  not  without 
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uspicion  of  being  poisoned.  After  her  decease,  Secretary 
ZccW,  (subsequently  Lord  Burleigh,)  found   among   Iver 
l^iipers  a  work  written  by  her,  entitled,  the  '•  Lamenta- 
ion    of  a  Sinn€7\  bewailing  the  Ignorance  of  her  blind 
Life;"  &c.     It  was   published  by   him,  as   expressed   in 
[he   notice  prefixed  to  the  early  editions,  "  Set  forth  and 
|)ut  in  print,  at  the  earnest  desire  and    request  of  Ca- 
tlieriue,  Dutchess  of  Suffolk,  and    Lord   William  Parr, 
Marquiss  of  Northampton."*     It  contains  many  reflec- 
fions   on  the    superstitions  of  the  day,  with  such  clear 
statements  of  Gospel  truth,  as  will  interest  (he   christian 
reader  in  all  ages,  especially  when  he  considers  the  royal 
and  noble  names  connected  with  this  publication.     It  is 
true  that  not  many  noble,  not  many  mighty,  are  called  ; 
bill  such  there  are  in  all  ages  ;  and  even  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  Church  of  Christ  some   have   appeared. 
Among  this  number  we  may  enumerate  Quebn  Catherine 
Parr.     She  published  a  volume  of  psalms,  pruyers,  and 
ipious    discourses,    during    her    lifetime;     and    several 
{valuable  and  interesting  letters  written  by  her,  are  given 
in   Strype's    Annals,    and  other  collections  of    papers 
relative  to  that  period. 

I  Thus  Queen  Catherine  and  her  ladies  escaped  the 
'plans  devised  for  their  destruction,  nor  were  they  the 
I  only  persons  aimed  at  by  the  Popish  party.  Sir  George 
I  Blage,  one  of  the  King's  Privy  Chamber,  was  apprehended 
by  Chancellor  Wriothesly  the  Sunday  before  Anne 
;  Askew  suffered  ;  and  such  was  the  dispatch  used,  tliat  he 

*  It  is  printed  in  tlio  Hmlcian  Miscellany;  and  tliose  who  have 
not  access  to  that  work,  or  who  would  he  deterred  by  its  obsolete 
phraseology,  are  referred  to  some  of  the  most  strikiug  passages 
which  have  been  printed  by  the  Religious  Tract  .Society,  at^ 
No.  153,  of  \U  first  serins,  nnder  the  title  of  Meditations  or 
Queen  Catherine  Parr.  One  brief  extract  may  be  s;iven  liew, 
as  shewing  the  doctrines  this  pious  Queen  had  held  in  the  days  of 
her  atrarhnient  to  Popery.  "  The  bluod  of  Christ  was  not  repute<i 
by  me  siiliicient  for  to  wash  me  from  the  tilth  of  my  sins;  neither 
9«ch  ways  as  he  had  appointed  by  his  word.  But  I  sought  for  such 
ritfratf  as  the  Bishop  of  Ronie  hath  planted  in  his  tyranny  and 
Kingdom,  trusting;,  with  great  confidence,  by  the  virtue  and  holi- 
ness of  them,  to  receive  full  remission  ol"  my  sins.  And  thus  I  did, 
as  much  as  I  was  able,  obscure  and  darken  the  great  benefit  of 
Christ's  sufi'erings,  than  the  which,  no  thought  can  conceive  any 
tiims  of  more  vjilue.*' 
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was  carried  to  Newgate  on  Monday,  and  from  thence  to 
Guildhall,  where  he  was  condemned  on  the  same  day, 
and  ordered  to  be  burned  on  the  Wednesday  following ! 
He  was  accused  under  the  Six  Articles,  as  having 
spoken  against  the  Sacrament;  he  was  reported  to  have 
said,  "  What  if  a  mouse  should  eat  the  (consecrated) 
bread?  then  by  my  consent  they  should  hang  up  the 
mouse  !''*  He  always  denied  having  ever  uttered  such 
words,  and  afterwards  said,  the  real  occasion  of  his  con- 
demnation was,  that  Sir  H,  Calvert  and  Mr.  Littleton, 
walking  with  him  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  Sunday 
after  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Crome,  who  was  suspected  of  he- 
resy, Mr.  Littleton  said,  the  preacher  had  declared  that 
the  mass  profited  neither  the  quick  nor  dead.  **  No," 
said  Sir  George,  "  for  what  then  is  it  of  use  ?  belike  for  a 
gentleman  when  he  rideth  a  hunting,  to  keep  liis  horse 
from  stumbling !"  This  irreverent  speech  against  the 
leading  superstitions  of  Popery,  determined  the  Pa^pists 
to  procure  his  destruction  ;  he  was  apprehended  in  a  few 
hours,  and  would  have  been  burned,  but  the  King,  per- 
ceiving the  gentlemen  of  his  Privy  Chamber  whispering 
together,  commanded  them  to  tell  him  the  reason.  The 
Earl  of  Bedford  did  so ;  the  King,  being  enraged  that 
Gardiner  and  his  party  should  attack  those  so  near  to 
him  without  his  consent,  sent  immediately  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  commanded  a  pardon  for  Sir  George  to 

•  In  the  Master  Key  to  Popery,  is  an  account  of  n  Priest,  in 
Spain,  who,  while  administering  the  Sacrament  to  a  lady,  let 
the  host  fall,  and  it  was  eaten  by  her  lap  dog!  All  was  amazement 
and  confusion ;  the  dog  was  carried  in  procession  (as  the  host  is 
carried)  into  the  vestry,  and  his  case  was  gravely  considered. 
Some  were  for  his  immediate  execution  ;  but,  at  length,  it  was  re- 
soWed :  I.  He  should  be  called  the  Sacrament's  dog  (we  have 
seen  that  the  Sacrament  is  treated  as  if  it  were  an  iitdividual). 

2,  When  he  died,  he  was  to  be   buried  in  consecrated  ground. 

3.  That  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  play  with  other  dogs.  4.  That 
the  lady  should  present  a  silver  image  of  a  dog,  which  wa«  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  host  was  kept.  5.  That 
she  should  give  twenty  pistoles  to  the  convent  to  which  the  chnrcli 
belonged  where  this  happened.  All  this  was  settled  and  acted 
upon  for  some  time ;  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Don  Pedro 
Guerrero,  the  first  luquicitor,  who,  thinking  the  thing  very  scan- 
dalous, sent  for  the  dog,  and  (he animal  was  put  into  the  inquisition/ .' 
Blanco  White  states,  that  if  a  mouse  eats  a  consecrated  wafer,  it 
is  considered  as  having  eaten  the  body  of  our  Lord  !  To  sBch  ab- 
surdities does  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  lead. 
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be  issued.  Being  liius  rescued,  lie  waited  upon  the 
King.  •*  Ah  !  my  Pig  !"  said  the  King,  for  so  Henry  was 
accustomed  familiarly  to  call  him.  **  Yea,"  replied  Sir 
George,  "  if  your  Majesty  had  not  been  better  to  me 
tiian  your  Bishops,  your  Pig  had  been  roasted  ere  now '." 

On  the  8th  of  July,  in  this  year,  another  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Council,  with  the  authority  of  the 
King,  rigorously  forbidding  any  person  from  having 
Tindal's  or  Covcrdale's  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
any  of  the  writings  of  the  Lollards  and  R,eforniers,  many 
of  whom  were  mentioned  by  name.  As  to  the  heresies 
contained  in  these  works,  the  reader  is  already  aware 
what  were  the  doctrines  so  denominated;  and,  as  Fox 
observes,  the  Papists  might  almost  as  easily  have  ga- 
thered lieresies  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  as  from  these  books. 

Gardiner  and  his  party  went  too  far  in  their  attempt 
against  the  Queen;  he  lost  the  King's  favour;  and, 
though  he  made  a  timely  submission,  yet  he  could 
not  regain  his  influence.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  also, 
incurred  Henry's  displeasure  from  political  causes, 
and,  being  attainted  by  act  of  Parliament,  though 
unjustly,  he  was  ordered  for  execution,  and  would  have 
suffered,  had  not  the  King's  death,  the  night  preceding, 
prevented  it. 

On  this  occasion,  Cranmer  pursued  a  line  of  con- 
duct, which  alone  ought  to  silence  the  slanders  of  the 
Romanists  against  that  virtuous  Prelate.  Although  the 
Duke  was  his  personal  enemy  as  well  as  a  bitter  perse- 
cutor of  the  Protestants,  (one  Rogers  had  been  burned 
by  his  means  just  before,)  yet  Cranmer,  knowing  he  was 
the  victim  of  afi  Jinjust  accusation,  would  not  concur  in 
the  sentence  ;  and,  as  his  opposition  was  of  no  avail,  he 
withdrew  to  Croydon,  and  refused  to  sanction  the  passing 
of  the  act  by  his  presence ;  while  Gardiner  continued 
oificious  in  his  attendance  at  court ;  and,  being  forbid  to 
enter  the  King's  presence,  used  to  accompany  the  other 
counsellors  to  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment,  that  the 
world  mif^ht  suppose  he  was  still  in  favour. 

The  King  was  now  on  his  death-bed  ;  and,  from  the 
pains  he  endured,  had  become  so  very  peevish,  that  his 
attendants  dared  not  warn  him  of  the   near  approach  of 
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death, although  from  several  expressions  in  Iiis  will, drawn 
up  about  a  month  before,  it  is  evident  that  his  thoughts 
were  directed  to  this  important  subject.  At  length, 
on  January  27,  1547,  Sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  undertake  this  unwelcome 
office ;  desiring  him  to  prepare  for  death,  and  re- 
member his  former  life,  counselling  him  to  call  on  God 
for  mercy,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  which  the  King 
expressed  his  grief  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  adding, 
that  he  trusted  in  the  mercies  of  Christ,  which  were  still 
greater.  Denny  then  inquired  if  any  of  the  clergy  should 
be  sent  for.  The  King  said,  if  any  were  called,  it  should 
be  Archbishop  Cranmer;  and,  finding  himself  rapidly 
declining,  ordered  that  Prelate  to  be  sent  for.  He  was  | 
then  at  Croydon ;  and,  when  he  arrived,  the  King  was 
speechless  ;  but  the  Archbishop  desired  him  to  give 
some  sign  whether  he  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  upon 
which  he  pressed  the  Archbishop^s  hand,  and  shortly 
afterwards  expired. 

Th^  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  has  been  variously  re- 
presented, perhaps  more  so  than  thatof  any  other  monarch. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Romish  writers  have 
described  him  in  the  blackest  colours.  They  have, 
however,  as  usuaj,  gone  too  far,  and  have  falsified  facts 
in  such  a  glaring  manner,  as  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
Who  is  at  all  conversant  with  history.  The  Jesuit  Parsons,  | 
with  the  notorious  Sanders,  were  the  earliest  and  principal 
authors  of  these  fabrications;  and  though  refuted  at  that 
time  from  the  clearest  evidence,  their  assertions  have  been 
and  still  are  repeated,  as  if  they  had  never  been  disproved  ; 
but  this  is  a  usual  course  with  too  many  Romish  authors, 
as  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  who  deem  it  necessary 
to  toil  through  the  fabrications  they  have  given  to  the 
world,  and  to  trace  the  fallacies  they  contain. 

Such  is  not  the  design  of  these  pages ;  they  were  not 
written  with  any  view  of  entering  into  a  defence  of  the 
character  of  Henry,  in  which  the  follower  of  Christ 
must  see  much  to  deplore,  altlwugh  truth  requires  him  to 
state,  that  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  a 
monster  as  the  Romanists  delight  to  describe  him. 
Whatever  has  been  said  in  vindication  of  his  character,  has 
arisen  from  the  importance  of  givitigas  correct  an  account 
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as  possible  of  the  events  connected  with  The  Reforma- 
tion ;  not  that  it  is  necessary  to  connect  that  event  with 
the  personal  character  of  the  Monarch  wlio  was  the  prin- 
cipal means,  in  the  hand  of  God,  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
liverance of  the  followers  of  Christ,  in  these  realms,  from 
Uie  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  restoration  of 
the  Jeas  depended  not  on  the  personal  character  of 
Cyrus  ;  and  the  Reformation,  with  its  effects,  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  abilities  and  strong  passions. 
The  former  he  had  cultivated,  and  his  acquirements 
were  far  beyond  those  usually  attained  by  monarchs. 
But  Ills  passions  gained  strength  from  the  corrupt 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and  encouraged  by 
those  who  surrounded  him, they  blinded  the  strong  under- 
standing he  naturally  possessed,  and  led  him  into  the 
violence  he  frequently  displayed.  This  caused  him  to 
send  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  those  who  opposed  his 
regal  authority,  and  those  who  differed  from  his  religious 
opinions ;  but  the  same  strength  of  mind  and  impetuosity 
of  temper,  led  him  also  to  throw  off  the  iron  yoke  of 
Popery. 

Educated  in  the  favourite  stucties  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  substituted  School  drvinity  for  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  evil  passions 
were  strengthened  rather  than  diminished ;  llius  he 
proceeded  fearlessly  in  a  course  which  a  better  regulated 
mind,  perhaps,  would  have  feared  to  tread  ;  and  when 
the  Pope  had  personally  denounced  him  as  unfit  to  live, 
he  shrunk  not  from  the  contest,  but  pursued  it  in  the 
decided  manner  we  have  seen.  For  it  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  execution  of  the 
Romanists.  The  Pope  had  directed  all  his  adherents  to 
assist  in  dethroning  Henry  ;  surely  then  it  is  not  matter  of 
surprise,  tliat  those  who  openly  supported  this  usurped 
power  should  be  considered  traitors,  and  executed  as 
such  ;  while  the  safety  and  influence  enjoyed  by  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  others,  who  continued  publicly  to  profess 
the  religious  doctrines  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  proves  thjrt 
those  alone  suflfered  who  advocated  her  political  power 
and  usurpations.  They  were  martyrs  for  the  power  of  tlie 
Pope, not  for  his  religion;  and  such  let  them  be  considered. 
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It  is  certain,  fromi  the  concurring  testimony  of  histo- 
rians, that  Henry  was  highly  popular  with  his  subjects, 
to  the  last;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  did  not  regret  the  line  of  conduct  he  pur- 
sued, with  reference  to  ihe  church  of  Rome,  and  that  in 
his  general  proceedings  he  acted  in  a  manner  less  hateful 
than  has  been  commonly  represented. 

The  following  observations  from  Burnet  will  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks  on  the  character  of  Henry. 

*'  He  attacked  Popery  in  its  strong  holds — the  monas- 
teries— and  destroyed  them  a'l ;  and  thus  he  opened  the 
way  to  all  that  came  after,  even  down  to  our  days.  So 
that  while  we  see  the  folly  and  weakness  of  man,  in  all  his 
personal  failings,  which  were  very  many,  and  very  enor- 
mous, we  at  the  same  time  see  the  justice,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  goodness  of  God,  in  making  him,  who  was  once 
the  pride  and  glory  of  Popery,  become  its  scourge  and 
destruction  !  And  in  directing  his  pride  and  passion  so 
as  to  bring  about,  under  the  dread  of  his  unrelenting 
temper,  a  change  which  a  milder  reign  could  not  have 
compassed,  without  great  convulsiows  and  much  confa- 
sion.  Above  all,  we  ought  to  adore  the  goodness  of  God, 
in  rescuing  us,  by  his  means,  from  idolatry  and  supersti* 
tion  ;  from  the  vain  and  pompous  shows  in  which  the 
worship  of  God  was  dressed  up,  so  as  to  vie  with  hea- 
thenism itself;  and  bringing  us  into  a  simplicity  of 
believing,  and  a  purity  of  worship,  conformable  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"  May  we  ever  value  this  as  we  ought !  And  may  we,  in 
otir  temper  and  lives,  so  express  the  beauty  of  this  holy 
religion,  that  it  may  ever  shine  among  us,  and  may  shine 
out  from  us,  to  all  round  about  us,  and  then  we  may 
hope  that  God  will  preserve  it  to  us,  and  to  our  posfe- 
rity  after  us,  FOR  fver." 
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THE  LOLLARDS: 

Or  somt  Account  of  the  Wilnrsses  Jor  the  Truth  in 
Scotland,  bttwcen  the  Years  1400  Sf  1546. 

PART  XIV. 

SeoUaHd.  —  Early  Christians.  — The  Culdees. — Christianity  not  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Church  of  Rome— encroachments  o/tlitU 
Church —  it  prevails  over  the  Ctddees, — Persecutions  of  the  followers 
itfWicklijfin  Scotland.  — Rishy.  — Craw. -The  Lollards  of  Kyle. 
—  Corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Scotland. — Patrick 
Hamilton— his  treatise  on  fait k  and  works -he  is  persecuted  and 
burned.— Forrest. — Gourlay  and  Stratton. — Dean  Forrest,  and 
others,  —  Russel  and  Kennedy. — Cardinal  Beaton.  — Four  men  and  a 
tDoman  put  to  death  for  eating  agnrse  on  a  fast  day. —  Wishart~his 
Zealand  usefulness— accusations  against  him — he  is  condemned  and 
burned,  —  Rejiections.—  Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work,  no  particulars 
ihave  been  given  respecting  the  "  Witnesses  for  the  Truth" 
jio  Scotland,  during  the  period  noticed  therein,' 
i  England  and  Scotland  were  then  separate  kingdoms, 
land  continually  opposed  to  each  ©ther ;  so  that,  in  mat- 
Iters  of  internal  history,  the  two  countries  were  little 
connected  ;  and  until  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
united  both  portions  of  our  land  in  opposing  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  their  religious  history 
had  little  in  common. 

But  during  the  period  just  adverted  to,  some  names 
were  added  to  '*  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  from  the 
northern  as  well  as  the  southern  portion  of  our  island. 
The  memory  of  a  few  still  survive,  who  are,  without 
doubt,  enrolled  among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb;  and 
these  pages  would  not  be  complete  without  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  their  history,  which  it  appeared  most 
proper  to  give  in  a  separate  Part,  as  not  being  con- 
nected with  the  records  of  their  fellow-martyrs  iu 
England. 

in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  through  Christ  Jesus  were  made  known  by  the 
apostles,  or  their  immediate  disciples.  During  the  per- 
secutions of  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  many  Chris- 
tiana took  refuge  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  island  ;  and 
as  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  records, 
tlie  Gospel  was  diffused  in  Britain,  even  beyond  those 
districts  which  were  occupied   by  the  Romans.     There 
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they  found  refuge  and  countenance,  and  Druidism  and 
idolatry  gradually  gave  way  before  the  ligiit  of  truth. 
Idol  worship  wns  abolished,  the  false  teachers  were  re- 
Bioved,  and  tlieir  places  supplied  by  a  succession  of  spi- 
ritual and  pious  men,  who,  for  many  ages,  maintained 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  resisted  the  early  encroachments 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  she  began  to  assuuve 
spiritual  and  temporal  power. 

A  particular  account  of  these  excellent  characters, 
who  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Culdees,  can- 
not be  given  in  these  pages ;  but  if  the  reader  will  refer 
to  Jameson  and  other  historians,  who  have  written 
respecting  them,  he  will  find  much  to  interest  and  gra- 
tify him  ;  and  will  be  satisfied,  if  he  has  had  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  truth 
were  held  by  many  in  Britain  long  before  the  haughly  Au- 
gustine and  his  companions  were  sent  from  Home  to  our 
island.  Thus  a  favourite  boast  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
our  times,  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  destitute  of  foundation  iu 
truth.  Still  we  should  not  forget  the  important  fact, 
that,  although  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Au- 
gustine the  Monk,  had  fallen  from  her  original  purity  iu 
many  respects,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  the  corrupt 
apostate  Church  which  she  afterwards  became,  when, 
as  represented  in  the  Apocalypse,  she  was*' drunken 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus." 

That  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  been  received  from 
other  sources  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  clearly  ' 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Britain,  espe- 
cially the  Scottish  divines,  or  Culdees,  kept  the  festival 
of  Easter  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  without 
reference  to  the  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the  Sunday 
following.  This  circumstance,  which  certainly  involved 
no  doctrine  essential  to  salvation,  became  the  cause  of 
bi-tter  controversy  and  persecution  from  the  followers  of 
Augustine  against  their  fellow  Christians  cf  Britain;  thus, 
oven  at  that  early  period,  Popery  began  to  shew  its 
intolerance !  In  England  the  Romanists  speedily 
prevailed  ;  but  their  encroachments,  which  included 
several  other  points,  were  more  firmly  resisted  in 
Scotland  ;   and  many  left  the  North  of  EnglamI,  where 
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they  were  settled,    and  took  refuge  among  their  Scottish 
neighbours,  rather  than  give  way  to  these  proceedings. 

Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  length, 
by  degrees,  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  *•  Dark- 
ness covered  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 
A  number,  however,  still  were  found,  who  refused  to 
bow  their  knees  to  the  Baal  of  Romish  superstition  and 
power.  Some  of  them,  as  Alcuin  and  others,  resisted  the 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Popish  errors  in 
general,  and  were  declared  heretics  after  their  decease; 
for  men  were  not  yet  systematically  committed  to  the 
flames  for  what  the  Romanists  **  called  heresy." 
.  But  gradually  the  doctrines  of  the  truth,  as  professed 
by  the  Culdees,  were  driven  from  the  land.  Margaret, 
the  Queen  of  Malcolm,  in  the  eleventh  century,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  general  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  both  in  doctrines  and  mode  of  wor- 
ship ;  for  this  she  was  canonized,  and  declared  to  be  a 
saint;  endued,  of  course,  witii  power  to  deliver  souls  from 
purgatory,  and  the  other  privileges  attached  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  that  rank.  She  was  even  appointed 
Patroness  of  Scotland ! 

The  scattered  remnant  of  the  flock  of  Christ  was  now 
subjected  to  persecution.  Historians  are  unable  to 
furnish  us  with  particulars ;  but  that  such  a  people 
existed  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Popish  writers, 
who,  in  their  accounts  of  the  Waldenses,  relate  that 
individuals  of  that  sect,  and  followers  of  Wickliflf,  were 
found  in  Scotland  as  well  as  England ;  doubtless 
they  experienced  similar  treatment.  Knox  examined 
closely,  and  has  left  a  sketch  of  these  proceedings,  to 
nhich  liltle  can  be  added.  In  the  Recordi  of  Glasgow 
he  found  mention  of  James  Risby,  an  Englishman,  a 
follower  of  Wicklitf,  who  was  accused  in  Scotland  by 
one  Lawrence  Linders,  and  was  burned  in  1422,  for 
having  said  that  the  Pope  was  not  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

In  14*31,  one  Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  was  appre- 
hended at  St.  Andrews,  and  accused  of  holding  the  same 
opinions  respecting  the  Sacrament  as  Wickliftand  Husls; 
of  denying  that  confession  should  be  made  to  priests,  or 
prayers  oft'ered  to  saints,  and  of  stating  that  whiie 
God  gave  him  strength  to  resist,  he  would  not  consent 
to  these  impieties.      As  in  England,  the  ecclesiastical 
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Judges- handed  him  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  he 
was  committed  to  the  flames.  Knox  adds,  *'  And  to 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  generation  of  ISatan,  who, 
from  the  beginning,  hath  been  an  enemy  to  the  truth, 
and  desiring  to  hide  the  same  from  the  knowledge  of  men, 
they  put  a  ball  of  brass  in  his  mouth,  that  he  siiould  not 
give  confession  of  his  faith  to  the  people,  nor  should 
they  understand  the  defence  which  he  had  against  their 
nnjust  accusation  and  condemnation." 

The  romantic  mountains  and  vallies  of  Scotland  still, 
however,  afforded  shelter  to  a  scattered  remnant 
of  God's  heritage ;  and  in  her  glens,  as  well  as  in 
the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  small  assemblies  were  found, 
who  looked  to  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  In  the  year  1494,  thirty  persons,  called 
"  The  Lollards  of  Kyle,"  a  district  of  Ayrshire,  were 
accused  of  various  heresies  before  the  King  and  his 
Council,  by  Blacater,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Among 
this  number  are  the  names  of  Campbell  of  Cesnock, 
Schaw  of  PoUamac,  Reid  of  Barskynning,  Helen  Cfiam- 
ber.  Lady  Polkellie,  Isabel  Chamber,  and  Lady  Stairs. 

The  articles  of  which  they  were  accused  were  pre- 
served in  the  Register  of  Glasgow  ;  some  of  them  are  as 
follows,  viz.  That  they  objected  to  the  worship  of 
images  and  relics  ;  that  they  asserted  Christ  gave  power 
to  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  not  to  the  Pope;  tl>ey 
denied  transubstantiation,  or  that  the  bread  was  turned 
into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  They  said  that 
the  Pope  is  not  the  successor  of  Peter,  except  wherein 
Christ  said,  *'  Go  behind  me,  Satan;"  that  the  Pope  de- 
ceives the  people  by  his  bulls  and  indulgences;  that  the 
mass  profiteth  not  the  souls  that  are  said  to  be  in  jiiirga- 
tory ;  that  the  Pope  exalts  liimself  against  God  and 
above  God;,  that  the  Pope  cannot  ren»it  the  pains  of 
purgatory  ;  that  priests  may  have  wives  ;  that  the  Po|m; 
forgives  not  sins,  but  only  God  ;  that  farith  should  not 
be  given  to  Romish  miracles  ;  thai  we  should  not  pray 
to  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  hut  to  God  only,  since  he 
alone  hears  us  and  helps  us. 

From  these  articles  it  clearly  appears  tliat  the  doctrines 
held  by  "  the  Witnesses  for  the  Truth,"  in  Scotland,  were 
similar  to  those  maintained  in  England,  and  thus  it  is  at  the 
preicnt  day,   The  Roman  Catholics  lay  much  struss  upon 
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the  outward  cliiferences  between  tl>e  Cliiircli  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  divisions  among 
Protestants,  studiously  keeping  out  of  sight  that  in  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  they  all  unite,  and,  according 
to  their  respective  professions  of  faith,  they  all  agree  to 
•*  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  in  sincerity." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  particulars  arc  taken  from 
the  records  of  their  enemies,  and  tiierefore  shew  the  worst 
charges  which  could  be  brought  against^lhem.  Knox  well 
observes :  *'  By  these  articles,  whicb  God,  of  his  merciful 
providence,  caused  the  enemies  of  his  truth  to  keep  in 
their  registers,  may  appear  how  mercifully  God  hath 
looked  upon  this  realm,  retaining  within  it  some  spiirk 
of  his  light  even  in  the  time  of  greatest  darkness. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  wonder  that  some  things  are 
obscurely,  or  even  doubtfully  spoken ;  but  all  the 
faithftd  ought  rather  to  magnify  God's  mercy,  \vh<i, 
without  public  doctrine  (or  teaching)  gave  so  great  light," 
This  is  the  more  wonderful  when  we  consider  that 
not  only  the  Gospel  was  not  publicly  taught,  but  also 
that  the  Scriptures  were  only  accessible  to  a  few.  Th€ 
Bible  was  not  yet  printed  in  a  language  which  could  be 
generally  read  by  these  people,  and  written  Bibles,  or 
even  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  were  too  scarce  and  too 
costly  to  be  possessed  by  many.  They  must  have 
made  good  use  of  the  nveans  they  possessed,  and  herein 
they  may  well  shamf  us.  How  many  there  are  who 
possess,  not  merely  one  or  two  Bibles,  but,  probably, 
even  ten  or  twelve  copies  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  found 
within  their  walls  ;  yet  they  are  actually  less  acquainted 
with  the  truths  contained  therein  than  these  Lollards, 
who,  perhaps,  had  not  one  complete  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  them  all. 

Tiie  King  (James  IV.  of  Scotlantl)  was  inclined  ta 
favour  the  accused,  among  whom  were  some  whom  he 
personally  esteenud.*     Thus   encouraged,    they    boldly 

•  James  the  rourlh  was  an  enemy  to  peisecution.  Of  tli« 
nmnner  in  which  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  bestowed 
in  thoBG  days, we  may  form  some  idea  tVom  the  tact  that  the  Arck- 
bishopric  of  St,  Andrews,  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom,  was  bo- 
atowed,  in  1503,  on  the  King's  natural  son,  a  bay  of  eight  years  of 
age.  A  letter  is  extant,  in  which  the  King  thanks  the  Pope  for 
confirming  this  Domination. 
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argued  with  their  accusers,  and,  at  lengtli,  were  aIlowe<i 
to  returu  home  with  an  admonition  to  beware  of  new 
doctrines,  and  an  injunction  to  be  contented  with  what 
the  Church  believed.  This  event  stayed  the  hands  of 
the  persecutors.  Archbishop  Blacater  died  shortly  after, 
nvhile  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  faithful  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  respite  ibr 
nearly  thirty  years. 

M'Crie,  in  his  life  of  Knox,  has  drawn  an  able  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Scotland  as  to  religion,  just  previous  to 
the  Reformation.  The  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Kotne  had  arrived  at  their  greatest  height  in  that  land  ; 
and  the  ecclesiastics,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  doc- 
trines of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  had  acquired  full 
half  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  this  gave  them  power,  and 
they  exercised  it  without  control. 

The  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  extremely  disso^ 
lute,  and  their  ignorance  equally  gross ;  even  the  Pre- 
lates were  unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures  j  and  all  the 
religious  observances  taught  to  the  laity  were  confined 
to  repeating  the  Aves  and  Credos,  confessing  to  a  priest, 
paying  occasionally  for  a  mass,  and  regularly  settling 
their  other  exorbitant  dues,  going  on  pilgrimage, 
abstaining  from  flesh  upon  Fridays,  with  similar  ob- 
servances. 

Such  a  system  could  only  be  supported  by  persecution : 
this  was  accordingly  resorted  to ;  and  both  secret  cru- 
elties and  outward  violence  were  practised  whenever 
occasion  required.  This  was  Popery,  as  it  then  pre- 
vailed in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  in  many  of 
which  it  remains  nearly  the  same  at  the  present  day ; 
but  in  our  island  a  modified  system  is  now  held  up  to 
view.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  present  day  admit 
that  their  religion  is  unaltered,  but  would  persuade  us 
tliat  the  corruptions  and  cruellies  recorded  in  historjr 
were  incidental  to  those  times,  and  not  the  result  of  its 
doctrines.  But  an  attentive  study  of  history  will  satisfy 
Bs  as  to  the  truth  of  the  following  observation  of  M'Crie. 
*'  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  erro- 
neous tenets  or  superstitious  practices  of  Popery,  which 
was  not  either  originally  contrived,  or  artfully  accommo- 
dated, to  advance  and  sup])ort  some  practical  abuse ;  to 
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'  ijrgrandizf  the  ecclesiastical  order,  secure  lliem  iinmuiiity 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  sanctify  their  encroaciunenis 
upon  secular  authority,  vindicate  their  usurpations  upon 
the  consciences  of  men,  cherish  implicit  obedience  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Church,  and  extinguish  free  inquiry 
and  liberal  science." 

Then  let  us  beware  of  listesiing  to  partial  representa- 
tions. History  shews  us  what  Popery  has  been  in  onr 
rtwn  island,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  tell  us  what 
it  is  now  in  other  countries. 

The  Lollards  of  Kyle  escaped  from  the  designs  of 
i  their  enemies,  as  already  related,  and  we  do  not  find  any 
j  particulars  recorded,  of  sufferings  endured  by  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  They, 
doubtless,  were  subject  to  persecution,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree;  and,  as  the  Reformation  advanced  in  other 
countries,  those  who  held  similar  sentiments  became 
more  and  more  objects  of  suspicion  and  hatred  with  th« 
Romish  Prelates,  who  had  the  chief  government  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  James  V. 

Patrick  Hamilton  is  the  next  whose  sufferings  are 
recorded.  Descended  from  the  royal  family,  he  attained 
to  honours  and  promotions  during  his  youth,  being  ap- 
pointed Abbot  of  Fern  before  the  tweirty-third  year  of 
his  age.  The  vanities  of  this  world  did  not  prevent  hiin 
from  seeking  **  ^  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly  ;"  and, 
in  pursuit  of  divine  knowledge,  he  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  others  of  the  Reformers  ;  but  especially  with  Francvi 
Lambert,  under  whose  instruction  he,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  so  profiled,  that  he  was  brought  to  clear  views 
of  the  Gospel,  as  appears  from  his  treatise  on  faith  and 
works,  which  is  entitled  Patrick's  Places.  The  doc- 
trines stated  in  this  treatise  he  openly  maintained  in 
the  University  of  Marpurg. 

His  book  well  deserves  attention :  a  few  extracts  nwy 
interest  the  reader. 

Of  the  Nature  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel. 

Tlie  Law  sheweth  us  our  sin. 

The  Gospel  sheweth  us  a  remedy  for  it. 
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The  Law  sheweth  us  our  condemnatioR^ 
The  Gospel  sheweth  us  our  redemption. 
The  Law  is  the  word  of  ire. 
The  Gospel  is  the  word  of  grace. 
The  Law  is  the  word  of  despair. 
The  Gospel  is  the  word  of  comfort. 
The  Law  is  the  word  of  displeasure. 
The  Gospel  is  the  word  of  peace. 

A  Disputation  between  the  Law  aaid  the  Gospel. 

The  Law  saith,  pay  thy  debt. 

The  Gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  paid  it. 
.  The  Law  saith,  thoii  art  a  sinner ;  despair,  and  thoa 
shall  be  damned. 

The  Gospel  sailh,  thy  sins  are   forgiven  thee ;  be  of 
good  comfort,  for  thou  art  saved. 

The  Law  saith,  make  aaiends  for  thy  sin. 

The  Gospel  sailh,  Christ  I>alh  made  it  for  thee. 

The  Law  saith,  the  Father  of  heaven  is  wrath  with 
tliee. 

The  Gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  pacified  him  with  his 
blood. 

The  Law  saith,  where  is  thy  righteousness,  goodness, 
and  satisfaction? 

The  Gospel  saith,  Christ  is  thy  righteousness,  good- 
ness, and  satisfaction. 

The  Law  saith,  thou  art  bound  and  obliged  (in  bondage) 
unto  me,  the  devil,  and  hell. 

The  Gospel  saith,  Christ  hath  delivered  thee  from 
them  all. 

Of  the  Faith  of  Christ, 

Tlie  faith  of  Christ  is,  to  believe  in  him ;  that  is,  to 
believe  his  word,  and  to  believe  that  he  will  help  thee  in 
all  thy  need,  and  deliver  thee  from  all  evil.  Thou  wilt 
ask  me  what  word?  I  answer,  the  Gospel.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  He  that  believeth 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life.  **  Verily,  vtrily,  I  say 
uuto  you,  he  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting 
life."  "  This  1  write  unto  you,  that,  believing  in  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God,  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eter- 
nal life."  **  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  nie,  thou 
believest ;  but  liappy  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
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beliere  in  me."  **  All  the  prophets  to  him  bear  witnew, 
thitt  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  have  remission  of 
their  sins."  "  What  must  I  do  that  I  may  be  saved?" 
'I'he  Apostle  answereth,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
CJirist,  and  thon  shalt  be  saved."  "If  thou  acknowledge 
with  thy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  and  believe  in 
liiine  heart  that  God  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  thon 
sJialt  be  saved."  "  He  that  believeth  not  in  Christ  shall  be 
coudemiied."  '*  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  never 
see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him."  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  "  because,** 
aaith  Christ,  '•  they  believe  not  in  me."  They  that  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  are  the  sons  of  God.  Ye  are  all  the  sons  of 
God,  because  ye  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  that  be- 
lieveth in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  is  safe,  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  easy  lo  lengthen  these  extracts,  but  there 
is  only  room  for  the  conclusion  : 

*  1  con<lemn  not  good  works,  but  I  condemn  the  false 
trust  in  any  works:  for  all  the  works  that  a  man  putteth 
contideuce  in,  arc  therewith  intoxicated,  or  empoisoned^ 
and  becotjie  evil.  Wherefore  do  good  works,  but  be- 
ware thou  do  them  not  to  deserve  any  good  through 
them  ;  for  if  thou  d(>,  thou  receives!  the  good,  not  as  the 
gift  of  God,  i)ut  as  debt  to  thee,  and  makest  thyself  equal 
with  God,  because  thou  wilt  take  nothing  from  iiiin  for 
noustht.  What?  needeth  he  any  thing  of  thine,  who 
givetli  all  things,  and  is  not  the  poorer?  Therefore  do 
nothing  to  him,  but  take  of  him  ;  for  he  is  a  gentle  Lord, 
and  will  give  us  all  things  that  we  need,  more  willingly 
than  we  take  it  of  him.  So  tiiyt  if  we  want  any  thing, 
let  us  blame  ourselves.  Press  not,  then,  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  heaven,  through  presumption  of  thy  good  works  ; 
for  if  thou  (lost,  thou  countest  thyself  holy  and  equal 
unto  him,  because  thou  wilt  take  nothing  of  him  for 
nought,  and  so  shnlt  thou  fall  as  Lucifer  fell  from  heaven, 
for  liis  pride." 

After  some  tiuie,  Hamilton  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
in  public,  as  well  as  private,  declared  the  truths  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  abiy  exposed  the  errors  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  preaching  pro- 
duced a  gre^t  eti'ect  upon  ll-.e  people,  and  alarmed  the 
clergy.    Archbishop  Beaton  invited  hiai  to  St.  Andrews, 
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uuUer  the  pretence  of  conferring  respecting  these 
doctrines,  for  which  purpose  a  Friar,  named  Alexander 
Campbell,  had  many  conversations  with  Hamilton,  and 
pretended  to  desire  instruction ;  but  his  design  wa» 
merely  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  Hamilton,  and  to  pro- 
cure matter  of  accusation  against  him.  Finding  how 
much  the  opinions  of  the  Reformer  were  opposed  to  the 
errors  of  Popery,  the  Prelates  resolved  to  proceed  against 
him  without  delay,  and  having  induced  the  King  (then 
a  youth)  to  proceed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Dulhack,  in  Ross-shire,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  seized  Hamilton  in  his  bed  at  midnight, 
and  carried  him  to  the  Castle. 

The  next  day,  February  28,  1528,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  the  Cathedral,  and  ac- 
cused of  holding  the  opinions  of  Luther  respecting  pil- 
grimages, purgatory,  praters  to  saints,  intercession  for 
the  dead,  &c.  He  did  not  deny  holding  these  doctrines, 
but  defended  them  with  an  ability  which  made  his  ad- 
versaries more  determined  upon  his  destruction  ;  and 
being  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  he  was  ordered 
for  immediate  execution,  and  led  to  the  stake  which  was 
prepared  before  the  Old  College. 

The  people  were  amazed  at  tho  sight,  and  supposed 
all  this  was  only  done  to  frighten  the  martyr,  but  they 
soon  found  the  proceedings  were  real.  At  the  place  of 
execution,  Hamilton  gave  some  of  his  clothes  to  his  ser- 
vant, saying,  **  These  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  in  the  fire, 
but  they  may  be  of  service  to  thee ;  this  is  the  last  ad- 
vantage you  can  receive  from  me,  except  the  example  of 
my  death,  which  I  pray  thee  keep  in  mind ;  for,  although 
it  is  bitter  to  the  flesh  and  fearful  before  men,  yet  it  is 
an  entrance  to  eternal  life,  which  none  shall  possess  who 
denies  Christ  Jesus  before  this  wicked  generation." 

They  attempted  to  kindle  the  fire  with  gunpowder, 
which  only  made'  a  momentary  blaze,  and  scorched  the 
martyr  severely  ;  but  he  continued  unmoved,  and  the  pile 
at  length  being  kindled,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !  How  long  shall  darkiie6>8 
overwhelm  this  realm,  and  how  long  wilt  thou  su^r 
this  tyranny  of  men?"  Friar  Campbell  continued  to 
torment  him,  saying,   "  Turn,  thou   heretic,  call  upon 
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onr  Lady/'  *c.  As  he  persisted  in  so  doing,  Hamilton 
jaid,  '•  Wicked  man,  thou  knowest  the  contrary,  and  bast 
confessed  the  same  to  me.  I  summon  thee  to  ap- 
pear before  the  tribunal-seat  of  Christ  Jesus."  He  then 
expired,  after  cruel  suft'erings.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Campbell  died  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  frenzy  of  dt- 
:;^pair. 

This  execution  made  a  considerable  noise.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  wrote  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrewi, 
highly  commending  their  proceedings;  on  that  account 
aditHowledging  that  the  Scottish  University  was  equal  to 
their  own,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  this 
oonrse  till  the  heretics  were  all  destroyed,  and  especially 
to  have  "  Inquisitors  or  espiers  of  books  containing  that 
doctrine." 

But  the  Romish  Clergy  soon  found  that  they  had  com- 
mitted a  great  error  in   condemning  Hamilton  to   the 
flames.     People  of  all  ranks   Mere  eager    to    inquire  re- 
specting the  opinions   for  which  he    was  burned ;   not 
a   few  were    convinced   of  their  truth,   and    embractd 
them.     Alexander  Seaton,   Confessor  to  the   King,  wb« 
among    this    number  ;  and    during    the    next   Lent,    he 
preached  a  course  of  Sermons,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
necessity    of  faith,    repentance,    and    holiness,   withodt 
mentioning   pilgrimages,  worship  of  saints,   purgatory, 
and  the  other  subjects  then  usually  preached  upon.    For 
this  he  was  suspected  of  heresy  ;   but  the  Archbishop 
dared  not  proceed  openly  against  him  without  the  King's 
consent,  which  he  endeavoured   to  obtain.     James   was 
addicted  to  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  for  which  Seaton 
reproved  him;  and  finding  the  King  impatient  under  his 
admonitions,    guessed    the    reason  of  the   change,   and 
escaped  to   Berwick.     He   wrote   from   thence,   offering 
to  return,  if  he  might  have  a  fair  trial ;  but  receiving  no 
answer,  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings  was  so  manifest,  that 
the  adversaries  of  the  truth  being  in  consultation  re 
apecting  the  burning  of  other  individuals,  a  gentleman, 
named  John  Lindsay,  a  by-stander,  and  familiar  with  the 
Archbishop,  said,  **  My  Lord,  if  ye  burn  any  more,  ex- 
cept   ye    follow    ray    counsel,   ye    will    utterly    destroy 
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yourselves.  If  ye  will  burn  them,  let  them  be  burned  iit 
eeliars,  for  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton  hath  in- 
fected as  many  as  it  blew  upon  !" 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was,  at  this  time,  troubled 
with  civil  commotions,  which,  in  some  degree,  re- 
strained the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  Prelates.  Several, 
however,  were  put  to  death  during  the  ten  years  follow- 
ing the  deatli  of  Hamilton,  and  many  others  were  CH)m- 
pelled  to  fly  to  foreign  countries.  To  atteuipt  an  accu- 
rate detail  of  all  who  suffered,  is  needless  Among  them 
was  Henry  Forrest,  one  of  the  inferior  ecclesiastics, 
who,  being  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  was  im- 
prisoned, and,  after  a  time,  a  Friar,  named  Laing,  was 
appointed  to  hear  his  confession.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  inculcates,  that,  on  no  account 
whatever,  is  a  confessor  to  divulge  what  is  told  h'rna  in 
iijonfession ;  and, this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
is  stated  that  if  a  person  reveals  his  intention  of  mur- 
dering another,  the  confessor  must  not  warn  tliat  indivi- 
dual of  his  danger  !  There,  however,  appears  to  be  an 
exception  with  respect  to  heretics,  or  herelicai  opinions  ; 
certainly  there  was  one  in  this  case;  for  Fonesl  having 
confessed,  depending  upon  secrecy,  that  he  thciu^ht  Ha- 
milton to  be  a  good  maji,  and  wrongfully  put  to  death, 
he  was  condemned  the  same  as  if  he  had  openly  asserted 
such  an  opinion,  and  burned  at  the  norlh  bido  of  the 
Abbey  Church  at  St.  Andrews  !  It  is  also  said  liiat  he 
had  possessed  the  New  Testament  in  English. 

Many  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  forced  to  recant  ; 
among  them,  a  wonian  of  Leith,  who  was  broujilit  into 
trouble,  because,  when  in  labour,  instead  ot  crying  for 
help  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  midwife  bade  her,  she 
cried,  **  Christ,  help  me,  Christ,  j»elp  me,  in  whose  help 
I  trust  !" 

Norman  Gourlay  and  David  Strai ton  wer« 
burned  between  Edinburgh  and  Leilh,  in  August  lj34, 
to  strike  awe  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Fifesiiire,  who  were  generally  suspected  of 
heretical  opinions.  The  accusation  against  liie  lormer 
was,  that  he  said  there  was  no  such  tiling  as  purgatory, 
and  tliat  the  Pope  was  not  a  Bishop,  but  Antichrist,  aiiil 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  Scotland.  He  was  examined  l^y  the 
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Kiu'^,  who  would  have  allowed  him  fo  escape,  hut  was 
prevented  hy  tlie  Prelates,  who  athrintd  that  he  had  no 
power  so  to  do.  Stralton's  principal  offence  was,  that 
when  the  Vicar  came  to  take  the  tithe  out  of  some  fishing 
boats  which  belonged  to  him,  he  said  the  lithe  ought  to 
be  taken  where  the  stock  grew  ;  and  casting  the  fishes 
into  the  sea,  bade  the  Vicar  seek  for  them  there. 
I  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  died  io 
I  1539,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  David  Beaton, 
a  cool,  deliberate,  and  cruel  character;  who  had  been 
long  considered  by  the  Pope  as  a  proper  person  to  crush 
all  heresies  in  Scotland,  and  he  proceeded  in  this  work 
Willi  great  vigour. 

One  of  the  first  called  before  his  tribunal,  was  Sir 
John  Borthwlck,  who  was  accused  of  holding  the  te- 
nets which  have  been  often  slated  in  the  preceding  pages, 
as  the  opinions  of  the  Lollards  and  Gospellers  in  England, 
and  the  ileformers  in  Germany  ;  and  especially  for  having 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  English !  Borthwick 
concealed  himself,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  England, 
but  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  sentenced 
to  be  burned  ;  as  he  had  escaped,  his  picture  or  effigy 
was  burned  in  his  stea.d  ! 

Dtan  Thomas  Forrest,  a  Canon  of  St.  Columb,  and 
Vicar  of  Dollar,  preached  every  Sunday  from  the  Gospel 
or  E})istles  of  the  day.  It  was  then  a  great  novelty  in 
Scotland  for  any  man  to  preach,  unless  he  were  a  Friar  ; 
and  Forrest  was  accused  as  an  heretic,  who  shewed  the 
mysteries  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  common  pe()})le,  in 
English,  to  make  the  Clergy  detestable  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  sent  for  him,  and  thas 
addressed  him  : 

"  My  joy  (beloved)  Dean  Thomas,  I  am  informed  that 
sou  preach  the  Epistle  or  the  Gospel  every  Sunday  to 
your  parishioners,  and  that  you  take  not  the  best  cow, 
nor  the  uppermost  cloth  from  your  parishioners,  which 
is  very  prejudicial  to  other  churchmen.  Therefore,  my 
joy,  Dean  Thomas,  I  would  you  took  your  cow,  und 
your  uppermost  cloth,  as  other  churchmen  do.  Also, 
it  is  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday  ;  for,  in  so  doing, 
you  may  make  the  people  think  that  we  should  preach 
likewise.  It  is  enough  for  you,  nhen  you  lind  any 
§^ood  Epistle,  or  any  good  Gospel,  that  setteth  forth  the 
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liberty  (privileges)  of  the  Holy  Church,  to   preach  on 
that,  and  let  the  rest  be !" 

Forrest  replied,  that  with  respect  to  the  cow  aud 
the  cloth,  himself  and  his  parishioners  were  agreed  ; 
and  as  for  preaching  every  Sunday,  he  could  wish  that 
his  Lordship  did  the  like." 

*•  Nay,  nay.  Dean  Thomas,"  said  my  Lord,  **  let  that 
be,  for  we  are  not  ordained  to  preach."  **  Your  Lord- 
ship biddeth  me  preach,"  added  Forrest,  "  when  I  find 
any  ^oorf  Epistle  or  g-oorf  Gospel;  truly,  my  Lord,  1  have 
read  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  and  all  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  among  them  all  I  could  never 
find  an  evil  Epistle,  or  an  evil  Gospel ;  but  if  your 
Lordship  will  shew  me  one  that  is  evil,  I  will  omit  it.*' 

The  Bishop  answered,  *•  1  thank  God  that  I  ivever 
knew  what  the  Old  and  New  Testanient  was!*  1  wiH 
know  nothing  but  my  portass  and  my  pontifical !  Go 
your  way,  and  let  alone  these  fantasies,  or  you  will  re- 
pent it."  Forrest  answered,  "  I  trust  my  cause  is  just 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  therefore  I  am  not  anxious 
as  to  consequences.*'  He  was  not  forgotten  ;  but  was 
soon  afterwards  brought  before  Cardinal  Beaton,  con- 
demned, and  burned  upon  the  Castle  Hill,  at  Edinburgh, 
with  two  Friars,  named  Kelow  and  Bevarage,  Symp-  , 
SON,  a  Priest  of  Stirling,  and  Foster,  a  gentleman  of  ^ 
the  same  place. 

Two  others,  named  Russel  and  Kennedy,  suffered  i 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Archbishop  ' 
of  Glasgow.    The  latter  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ; 
when   he   saw    the   preparations    for    the    cruel   death  ! 
he  was  to  undergo,  he  would   have   recanted,   but  these 
persecutors  refused   to  allow   him  to  do  so.     In    deep 
trouble,  he  sought  for  strength  where  it  was  to  be  found, 
and  it  was  given  him,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  exclaim  : 
*•  O  eternal  God  !  how  wonderful  is  that  love  and  mercy 
which    thou    barest  to   mankind,    and   to   me   the  most 
miserable  wretch  above  all  others     For  even  now,  wh«u 
1  would  have  denied  thee,  and  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist,  my    only  Saviour,  and  so  have  cast  myself  into 
everlasting  damnation,  thou,  by  thine  own  hand,  hast 

•  There  are  thousands  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  at  tlie  p'Pe»ei»t 
day,  who  never  saw  a  complete  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
are  uaacquaintedwith  them,  except  the  extracts  in  their  brevraries. 
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pulled  me  from  the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  made  me  to 
feel  that  heavenly  comfort  wiiicli  takes  from  ine  that 
ungodly  fear  wherewith  before  I  was  oppressed.  Now 
I  defy  death  ;  do  what  ye  please ;  I  praise  my  God  I  am 
ready." 

The  Romish  Clergy  who  were  present  disputed  with 
Russel ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  they  would  only 
answer  his  reasonings  with  mockery  and  reviiings,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness ; 
DOW  you  sit  as  judges,  and  we  stand  wrongfully  con- 
deinned  ;  bu-t  I  he  day  cometh  which  will  shew  our  inno- 
cence, and  you  shall  see  your  own  blindness,  to  your 
everlasting  confusion ;  go  forward,  and  fulfil  the  measure 
of  your  iniquity."  The  Archbishop  hearing  this,  said 
that  he  thought  these  executions  did  more  harm  than 
good,  and  would  have  spared  them ;  but  the  Clergy 
threatened  to  report  him  to  the  Cardiiral  if  he  allowed 
them  to  escape.  He  then  ordered  tiie  execution  to 
proceed.  Russel  encouraged  his  companion,  saying, 
"  Brother,  fear  not;  more  mighty  is  he  that  is  in  us  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world.  The  pain  we  shall  sutFer  will  be 
short  and  light;  but  our  joy  and  consolation  shall  never 
end.  Let  us  strive  to  enter  in  unto  our  Master  and  Saviour, 
by  the  same  strait  way  that  he  hath  taken  before  us. 
Death  cannot  destroy  us  ;  for  it  is  destroyed  already  by 
Him  for  whose  sake  we  sufter."  They  both  suffered  with 
ciuistancy  and  courage. 

These  scenes  of  cruelty  were  as  nothing  wh^n  com- 
}xired  witli  what  was  intended  to  follow.  The  King  gave 
liberty  to  Beaton  to  proceed  with  greater  activity,  and  a 
list  of  three  luindred  and  sixty  persons,  who  were  to  be 
tried  for  heresy,  including  many  of  the  first  nobilifty  and 
gentry  of  the  land,  was  drawn  out;  among  them  was  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 

Beaton's  ambitious  politics,  however,  had  involved 
the  nation  in  a  war  with  England,  the  events  of  which 
were  disastrous,  and  retarded  these  bloody  projects ; 
at  length,  the  King  sunk  under  his  troubles  and  dis- 
appointments, and  died  just  after  his  Queen  had  given 
liirlli  to  a  Princess,  afterwards  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Cardinal  endeavoured,  by  the  most  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings, to  obtain  the  chief  power ;  but  his  designs  were 
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defeated,  and  tlie  Earl  of  A  nan  was  appointed  Regent. 
Under  tin's  Prince,tlie  R(  niaiiists  were  restrained, and, after 
long  discussion,  a  i*\v  was  passed,  '*  That  it  should  be 
lawful  to  every  man  to  read  the  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament."  This  was  a  great  and  unexpected 
blessing  to  tlie  followers  of  the  truth.  The  Biblo  or 
Testament  became  common  in  almost  every  house,  the 
owner  of  which  could  afford  to  purchase  it ;  and 
many  even  pretended  a  regard  for  the  Scriptures  which 
they  did  not  feel,  and  boasted  that  they  had  studied  it 
secretly  for  many  years,  in  order  to  obtain  favour  from  the 
Regent.  I'his  was  overruled  for  good,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  made  great  progress  in  the  land. 
The  cakai,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The  Earl 
of  Arran  was  a  weak  and  unsteady  character;  Cardinal 
Beaton  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  Regent 
consented  to  his  measures.  The  increase  of  heresy  was 
complained  of,  and  in  January,  1544,  Beaton,  Arran,  and 
others,  came  to  Perth,  and  proceeded  to  search  for  I 
heretics. 

RoBEUT  Lam  BE,  William  Andkrson,  and  two 
others,  were  accused ;  but  the  only  fact  brought  home  to 
them,  uas  their  having  eaten  a  goose  on  a  fast  day,  being 
Allhallow  eve  ;  for  this  they  were  condemned  as  here- 
tics, and  executed. 

The  wife  of  a  burgess  of  Perth,  one  of  these  sufterers, 
was  accused,  because,  in  child-bed,  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  call  upon  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  but  only  upon  God, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ;  for  this  and  for  eating  t lie  goose, 
she  was  condemned  to  sutler  death.  She  desired  to  die 
with  her  husband,  but  was  not  permitted.  At  the  place 
of  execution,  she  exhorted  him  to  persevere,  and  suffer 
patiently  for  Christ's  sake  ;  and  spoke  thus,  *•  Husband, 
rejoice,  for  we  have  lived  togetlier  many  joytul  days ; 
but  this  day,  in  .which  we  must  die,  ought  to  be  most 
joyful  to  us  both,  because  we  must  have  joy  for  ever  ; 
therefore  I  will  not  bid  >*>"  good  night,  for  we  shall 
suddenly  meet  with  joy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  Siie 
was  then  taken  to  the  waterside  to  he  drowned;  and  al- 
though she  had  a  child  sucking  at  her  bnast,  the  unmtr- 
cijul  luarts  of  the  persecutors  continued  unmoved.  The 
child    was  taken  from  her,  and  given  to  a  nurse :  she 
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then  commended  her  children  to  the  care  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  was  drowned. 

(It  is  urniecessary  to  add  any  observations  uj>on  tliw 
scene  of  horror!  Dreadful  as  it  is,  many  similar  atro- 
cities are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Popery  !  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  particulars  just  related  are  con- 
firmed by  public  records;  and  an  account  of  them  was 
priuted  within  twenty  years  of  their  ocourrcnce.  Tlvc 
Cardinal  proceeded  in  his  career  of  cruelly,  and  soon 
afterwards  added  another  martyr  to  the  list  of  those  who 
had  gone  before. 

.  •  George  Wishart  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family,  and  early  in  life  was  remarkable  for  his  learning. 
About  the  year  1340,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Scotland 
by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  for  teaching  the  Greek  Tes- 
I  tament  to  some  persons  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  and 
he  escaped  to  Germany;  after  which  he  found  refuge  at 
I  Bene't's  College,  in  Cambridge.  A  scholar  named 
■  Tylney  has  left  a  brief  and  interesting  account  of  Wish- 
art,  while  residing  in  that  University.  After  describing 
the  plainness  of  his  dress,  and  the  frequent  giving  his  ap- 
parel to  the  poor,  he  continues  thus:  '*  He  was  a  man 
modest,  temperate,  fearing  God,  hating  covetousnes*, 
for  his  charity  had  never  end  ;  he  forbore  one  meal  in 
three,  and  one  day  in  tour,  for  the  most  part.  He  lay 
hard,  upon  a  puff  of  straw  and  coarse  new  canvas 
sheets,  which,  when  he  changed,  he  gave  away.  He 
loved  me  lendcrly,  and  I  him,  for  my  age,  as  effectually. 
O  ihal  the  Lord  had  left  him  to  me,  his-  poor  boy,  that 
he  might  have  finished  that  he  had  begun.* 

In    the    year   1344,   Wishart   returned    to    Scotland. 
His  fervent  piety,  courage,  and  zeal  for  the  truth,  were 

•  Dr.  Lever,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  ('anibridge,  gavf^  « 
description  of  the  mode  of  life  ef  these  pious  stiulcnts,  about  t)»l» 
period.  He  suid,  they  usually  rose  between  four  and  five,  and 
employed  themselves  in  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scripture* 
together,  till  six.  They  pursued  their  studies  till  ten,  at  whicti 
time  they  went  to  dinner,  and  were  content  *'  with  a  penny  piece 
of  beef  among  four,  having  a  little  pottage  made  of  the  broth, 
with  salt  and  oatmeal,  with  notiiing  else."  After  this  slender 
dinner,  they  studied,  or  instructed  their  companions  till  five, 
when  they  had  a  supper,  "  not  nnich  better  than  their  dinner.** 
They  then  studied  Mil  nine  or  ten,  "  an<i  being  without  fire,  walk 
or  run  up  and  down  half  an  hour,  to  get  their  feet  warm,  wbec 
they  go  to  bed." 
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joined  to  great  meekness,  patience,  and  prudence.  After 
having  spent  some  time  with  his  family,  he  began  to 
preach  ver)-  boldly  against  the  corruplionsof  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  vices  of  the  Clergy.  He  was  attended 
by  crowds,  and  made  considerable  impression  wherever 
he  went ;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance,  he  was  the 
means  of  bringing  many  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  Clergy,  and  especially  Cardinal  Beaton,  wer« 
greatly  enraged  at  Wisliart,  and  determined  to  put  him  ■ 
to  death;  they  at  first  sought  to  effect  their  purpose  by  ■ 
assassination,  "secretly,  for  fear  of  the  people.'*  About 
this  time,  he  visited  Dundee,  where  many  were  then  ill 
of  the  plague.  The  inhabitants  rejoiced  at  his  coming, 
and  he  preached,  sometimes  in  the  church  and  some* 
times  from  the  top  of  the  East  Gate,  those  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  were  well,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  gate, 
while  the  sick  and  infected  remained  on  the  other.  Here 
Wishart  continued  for  some  time,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
attending  to  tfieir  wants  both  of  soul  and  body.  While 
thus  engaged,  a  Friar,  named  Weighton,  undertook  to  kill 
him  ;  and  knowing  it  was  his  custom,  after  preaching,  to 
remain  in  the  pulpit  till  the  church  was  empty,  he  stood  , 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  holding  a  dagger  under  his 
Friar's  gown.  Mr.  Wishart,  who  was  remarkably  quick- 
sighted,  as  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  observed  tli« 
Friar's  countenance,  and  his  hand  holding  something  under 
his  gown.  Suspecting  his  design,  he  sprang  forward,  and 
wrenched  the  dagger  from  him,  saying,  **  My  friend, 
what  would  you  do?"  The  noise  of  this  scuffle  alarmed 
some  persons  who  were  near  the  door;  they  rushed  into 
tJie  church,  and  would  have  torn  the  Friar  to  pieces,  had 
not  Wishart  taken  him  in  his  arms,  and  nobly  exclaimed, 
**  Whoever  injures  him,  shall  injure  me;  he  has  done  me  |; 
no  hurt,  but  good,  for  he  has  shewn  us  what  we  havie  to  ■ 
fear^  and  in  time  to  come  we  will  watch  better." 

He  next  visited  Montrose  ;  while  there,  the  Cardinal 
caused  a  forged  letter  to  be  sent  him,  which  was  writteii 
in  the  name  of  his   most  intimate  friend,  the   Laird   of 
Kinneer,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill^  and  desiring  to  see  him  without  loss  of  time. 

The  boy  who  carried  the  letter  brought  a  hora^,  and 
Wishart  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends.  He  had 
not  gone  far,  when  he  stopped  and  turned  back,  saying, 
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"  I  will  not  go,  I  am  forbidden  of  God.  I  feel  assured 
there  is  treaclier)' ;  go  to  yonder  place,  and  examine  iL" 
Tlity  went,  and  discovered  about  sixty  armed  men  lying 
in  wait  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  having  been 
placed  there  by  the  Cardinal  to  assassinate  him.  Wishart 
being  told  of  this,  replied,  "  I  know  that  I  shall  end  my 
life  by  the  hands  of  that  blood  thirsty  man,  but  it  will 
not  be  in  this  manner." 

He  next  proceeded  towards  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
called  to  a  public  discussion  with  the  Papists.  On  the 
road  he  stopped  at  Invergowrie.  Two  of  his  friends 
heard  him  rise  during  the  night;  and  following  him  into 
a  yard,  they  heard  him  earnestly  engage  in  prayer  for 
above  an  hour.  The  next  morning  they  asked  why  he 
had  done  so?  After  much  entreaty,  he  told  them  that 
he  felt  assured  his  end  was  near,  and  called  upoH  God 
to  support  him,  so  that  he  might  not  shrink  when  the 
trial  was  at  the  hottest. 

When  Wishart  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ediri- 
burgh,  his  friends  from  the  west  country  failed  to  meet 
him,  according  to  their  appointment.  He  continued  for 
some  time  preaching  at  dift'erent  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
After  some  days,  finding  that  it  was  proliable  his  enemies 
would  soon  take  him,  hesent  away  Knox,  who  was  his  com- 
panion, telling  him,  **  One  is  sufficient  for  one  sacritice.'* 
Thus  the  valuable  life  of  that  Reformer  was  saved. 

That  same  night  Wishart  was  apprehended  at  Ormes- 
ton  by  Earl  Bothwell,  who  solemnly  promised  to  protect 
him,  and  either  procure  his  complete  freedom  from  tlie 
power  of  the  Papists,  or  to  restore  him  to  the  friends  at 
whose  house  he  surrendered  himself. 

The  Earl  did  not  long  keep  his  promise;  the  Cardinal 
gave  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Queen  Dowager 
promised  him  her  favour,  and  in  a  few  days  Wishart  was 
delivered  to  his  enemies. 

From  Edinburgh  they  took  him  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  Mras  confined  during  the  month  of  February,  when 
preparation  for  his  trial  was  made  ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
tlie  Cardinal  and  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had 
been  at  variance  for  some  time  past,  were  reconciled. 

On  the  1  st  of  February,!  543,  VVishart  was  brought  forth* 
and  guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  to  the  Church,  where 
the  Sub-prior  of  the  Abbey  preached  before  the  Cardinal 
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on  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  Matt,  xiii  24,  &c.  poinling 
out  the  iiecessitY  of  putting  down  heresy.  The  sermon 
being  concluded,  Wishart  was  put  into  ?he  pulpit,  and  a 
long  list  of  accusations  against  him  was  read.  The 
Martyr  then  kneeled  down  ;  and  after  commending  him- 
self in  prayer  to  God,  stood  up,  and  requested  to  be  per- 
mitted to  declare  the  doctrines  he  held,  and  shew  how 
tliey  agreed  with  the  word  of  God,  as  many  blasphemous 
opinions  had  been  falsely  imputed  to  him.  The  Prelates 
refused  to  permit  this ;  and,  with  their  followers,  loaded 
him  with  opprobrious  names.  They  would  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  pass  sentence  upon  him ;  but  the  ■ 
Cardinal  was  persuaded  to  have  the  articles  of  accusation  ■ 
dice  more  read :  this  w  as  done ;  but  Wishart  w  as  not 
allowed  to  reply,  being  alwajs  interruj)ted  as  soon  as 
he  irdd  said  a  few  words.  The  first  accusation  will  shew 
the  spirit  in  which  these  articles  were  drawn  up. 

Article  I.  **  Thou  false  heretic,  runagate,  traitor, 
atid  thief,  deceiver  of  the  people,  despisest  the  Church, 
and  in  like  case  conternnest  my  Lord  Governor's  autho- 
rity. And  this  we  know  of  surety,  That  when  thou 
preachedst  in  Dundee,  and  wast  charged  by  my  Lord 
Governor's  authority  to  desist,  nevertheless  thou  wouldest 
not  obey,  but  persevered  in  the  same;  and  therefore 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin  cursed  thee,  and  delivered  thee 
into  the  Devil's  hand,  and  gave  thee  then  commandment 
that  thou  shouldest  preach  no  more,  yet  notwithstanding 
thou  didst  continue  obstinately." 

One  more  specimen  will  suffice.  After  referring  to  va- 
rious doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  11th  article 
states,  "  Thou  false  heretic  sayest.  It  is  as  lawful  to  eat 
flesh  upon  Friday  as  on  Sunday  ?"  Wishart  replied,  •*  1 
have  read,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  that  whosoever  is 
(iiean,  unto  him  all  things  are  clean;  on  the  contiary,  to 
the  hlthy,  all  things  are  unclean.  A  faithful  man,  clean 
and  holy,  sanctifielh  by  the  word  the  creature  of  God  ; 
btit  the  creature  niakelh  no  man  acceptable  unio  God  ; 
so  that  a  creature  cannot  sanctify  any  in-pure  and  un- 
faithful man  ;  but  to  the  faithful  man  all  things  are 
sanctified  by  prayer  and  the  word  of  God. '^  Then  the 
Prelates  and  their  party  exclaimed,  **  What  need  we 
any  witness  against  him  ?  hath  he  not  here  openly  spokeu 
blasphemy  V* 
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In   answer  to  otlicr  articles,  Wishart  stated    that  Irt? 
bad  exhorted  all   iiwn  to  follow  Christ,  who  is  our  only 
Mediator,  and   maketh   intercession  for  us   to  God   hit 
Father.     He  called   upon   iiis  accusers  to  produce  any 
text,  provin<5  there  was  such  a  place  as  purgatory.     His 
reafionin<rs  were  of  no  avail,  and  sentence  was  passed  upon 
him.     Tile  Cardinal  ordered  the  fire  to  he  prepared,  and 
sent  Wishart  back  to  the  Castle  till  it  was   ready.    Two 
Grey  Friars   then   came   to  hear  his  confession;  here- 
plied,  he  would  make  no  confession  ;  but  desired  to  see 
the  Sub-prior  who  had  preached.     After  conferring  with 
Wishart,  the  Sub-prior  burst  into  tears,  and  asked  if  he 
would    receive   the  communion?     Wishart  answered,  he 
I  would  most  willingly,  if  he  might  receive  it  in  both  kiwds. 
The  Sub-prior  then  went  to  the  Cardinal,  and,  after  de- 
claring that  Wishart  was  an  innocent  man,  asked  whether 
tjiey  would  sutler  him  to  receive  the  communion,    which 
was  refused. 

The  Captain  of  the  Castle,  with  some  friends,  then 
j  came  to  Wishart,  and  asked  if  he  would  breakfast  with 
them  ;  he  assented  ;  aud  all  being  ready,  they  sat  down. 
During  the  meal,  he  conversed  with  them  concerning 
tlic  Lord's  Supper,  his  sufferings,  and  death  for  us ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  love  vmd  good  works. 

Then  came  two  executioners.  After  fastening  bf>g8  of 
powder  about  hin),  all  being  ready,  they  bound  hu 
hands,  and  led  him  forth  to  the  stake,  which  was  fixed 
at  the  west  gate  of  the  Castle,  near  the  Priory.  The 
windows  of  the  Castle,  opposite  the  place  of  execution, 
were  adorned  with  rich  hangings  and  cushions.  Hera 
the  Cardinal  and  the  other  [^relates  sat,  ready  to  feast 
their  eyes  with  the  suffoiings  of  the  martyr,  while  the 
cannon  of  the  Castle  was  made  ready,  and  the  gunners 
stood  with  lighted  matches,  lest  the  people  should  al- 
tompt  to  rescue  him.  As  he  cams  forth,  tlie  two  Grey 
Friars  addressed  him,  saying.  "  Mr.  George,  pray  to 
our  Lady,  that  she  may  be  a  mediatrix  for  you  to  Iwr 
son.'  *     He  answered  meekly,  '*  Cease,  tempt  nve  not, 

•  The  following  prayc  is  from 'T//^  GarJen  of  the  kSf('/W,''Lomloo, 
1824  ;  H  Konnsh  book  of  dovotion,  set  forth  by  aiUhority,  and  ge- 
nerally used  by  lionian  Catholics. 

"  Remember,  ()  most  holy  Virgin  Mary!  that  no  one  erer  h*d 
**  recourse  to  your  protection,  implored  your  help,  or  soNght  your 
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I  intreat  you  ;"  and  was  led  to  the  pile,  where  he 
kneeled,  and  thrice  said,  **  O  thou  Saviour  of  the  world, 
hftve  mercy  on  me.  Father  of  Heaven,  I  commend  ray 
spirit  into  thy  holy  hands."  He  then  exhorted  the 
people  to  love  the  word  of  God,  and  not  to  forget  the 
things  which  he,  through  the  grace  of  God,  had  en- 
deavoured to  teach  them  ;  adding,  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  a  fable  devised  of  men  ;  for,  "  if  I  had  taught 
men's  doctrine,  I  had  gotten  greater  thanks  by  men ; 
but  for  the  word's  sake,  and  the  true  Gospel  which  was 
given  to  me  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  suffer  this  day  by 
men  ;  not  sorrowfully,  but  with  a  glad  heart  and  mind. 
For  this  cause  was  I  sent,  that  I  should  suff*er  this 
fire  for  Christ's  sake.  Consider,  and  behold  my  visage ; 
ye  shall  not  see  me  change  my  colour;  this  grim  fire  I 
fear  not ;  and  if  any  persecution  come  unto  you  for  the  « 
word's  sake,  fear  not  them  that  slay  the  body,  but  ha^^e  1 
no  power  to  slay  the  soul/'  He  then  prayed  for  his  ac- 
cusers. The  executioner  asked  his  forgiveness,  which 
he  readily  gave,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled. The  Captain  of  the  Castle  coming  near,  bade  him 
be  of  good  courage,  and  beg  forgiveness  of  his  sins  from 
God.  Wishart  replied,  "  This  fire  torments  ray  body, 
but  no  wise  abates  ray  spirit."  Knox  adds,  that  he 
then  turned  towards  the  Cardinal,  and  said,  '*  He  who 
in  such  state,  from  that  high  place,  feedeth  his  eyes 
with  my  torments,  within  a  few  days  shall  be  hangetl 
out  at  the  same  window  with  as  much  ignominy  as  he 
now  leaneth  there  with  pride."  The  executioner  then 
drew  the  cord,  and  strangled  him,  and  his  body  was 
quickly  consumed  to  ashes. 

*'  mediation,  without  obtaining  relief.  Confiding,  therefnre,  in  your 
"  goodness,  behold  nie  a  penitent  sinner,  sighing  out  my  sins  before 
"  you,  beseeching  you  to  adopt  me  for  your  son,  and  to  take  vpon 
**  yx)u  the  care  of  my  eternal  salvation.  Despise  not,  O  Mother  of 
"  Jesus,  the  petition  of  your  humble  client,  but  hear  and  grant  mjr 
"  prayer."  Another  prayer  in  the  same  service  is  as  follows : 
**  Grant,  we  beseech  tliee,  ()  Lord  God,  that  we  thy  servants  may 
**  be  btesiBcd  with  continual  health  of  soul  and  body ;  and  tliat 
•*  by  the  glorious  intercession  of  blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  we 
'*  may  both  be  delivered  from  present  sorrows,  and  brought  to 
**  eternal  joys,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

These  prayers  are  faithfully  and  entirely  transcribed  ;  any  com- 
ment is  unueccKsary  ! 
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By  this  bold  and  cruel  measure,  the  Cardinal  thought 
that  he  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  heresy,  and 
tiiat  ho  should  be  able  entirely  to  repress  it.  But  the 
result  was  very  dift'ereut.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  opi- 
nions were  disgusted  at  these  proceedings;  and  even 
many  who  were  indifferent  as  to  the  truths  of  the  Go«- 
pol  felt  that  their  lives  and  property  were  not  secure 
in  such  a  state  of  affairs.  A  sliort  time  after  the 
dcatli  of  Wishart,  the  Cardinal  was  surprized  in  his 
Castle  by  a  few  individuals,  actuated  by  the  feelings  just 
mentioned,  and  having  been  put  to  death,  his  body 
was  shewn  to  the  people  from  the  walls  of  the  Castle, 
where  he  sat  to  behold  the  burning  of  Wishart.  De- 
tails of  this  nature  are  best  left  to  the  general  histcrian; 
and  having  now  brought  down  tlie  particulars  re- 
specting Scotland  to  the  s;»me  period  as  comprised  in 
the  preceding  pages  respecting  England,  this  brief 
sketch  may  be  closed  by  remarking,  that,  from  this^ 
time,  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  proceeded  as  a  r^a- 
tional  measure.  Violence,  which  cannot  be  defended, 
was  shewn  on  both  sides  ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
cruel  sufferings  endured  by  those  who  opposed  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  destruction 
of  the  edifices  of  Romanism,  and  surely  we  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  sentiments  adopted  by  many  at  the  present  day. 
Thfey  lament  over  ruined  buildings,  and  broken  shrines,  in 
terms  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  would  wt;l- 
come  back  the  superstitions  of  Popery,  with  all  its  itk>- 
latry,  persecutions,  and  horrors,  could  they  but  behold 
the  objects  they  so  fondly  regard  restored  to  their  fornior 
splendour.  Such  are  not  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  ; 
he  laments  to  behold  proofs  of  the  ungoverned  passions 
of  men,  but  he  sees  that  the  wrath  of  men  has  been 
overruled  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  while  he  consider* 
the  manner  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ape  at 
the  present  day  excluded  from  those  countries  wl^re 
Romanism  reigns  predominant,  he  desires  to  be  thankful 
that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  better  land,  and  blosses 
God  for  what  has  been  etfected   by  means  of  the  Uk« 

FORMATION. 

Here  we  may  close  these  details ;  and  surely  we  cannot 
do  so  without  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Most  High, 
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for  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  compare  thfm 
with  the  sufferings  of  our  ancestors.  Our  lot  is  cast  in  I 
other  times ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  the  mystical 
Babylon  is  not  yet  fallen.  It  still  desires  to  rule  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  to  govern  their  minds  with  iron 
^way. 

And  shall  we  then  consider  the  history  of  our  fore- 
fethers,  and  their  sufferings  under  this  oppression,  as  of 
DO  moment,  and  cast  it  aside,  "  as  a  tale  that  is  told  ?"  Let 
Qs  observe    what  have   been  clearly  shewn    to    be,   the 
signs  of  a  Corrupt  Church.  That  it  opposes  sense 
nnd  reason,  — that  it  enjoins  things  contrary  to  Scripture, 
— that  it  prescribes  and  practises  the  worship  of  created 
beings, — that   it    pretends    to    the   power   of  working 
miracles    in    support   of  its  doctrines, — that  its   tenets 
encourage  its  members  to  sin,  —that  it  is  actuated  by  a    • 
cruel  and  persecuting  spirit, — and  lastly,  that  it  Forbids 
THE    Free    Use    of   the    Scriptures.*     Reader! 
have   not  the   facts  recorded  in  these  pages  shewn  that 
atl  these  marks  are  applicable   to  the   church  of  Rome, 
that  she  acted  under  their  influence  in  former  times  in 
(fur  own  country,  and  that  similar  principles  are  recog-    . 
nised  by  her  at  the  present  day  ?    Let  us    not  refuse    to    | 
listen  to  the  voice  of  our  ancestors,  speaking    to    us  in 
tlte  records  they  have  handed  down;  and  surely,  as  the 
accurate    Strype   observes,  "  We   of  this  kingdom  may 
gather  hence  abundant  cause   to  thank   God  that   hath 
cast  our  lot  in  these  days,  when,  after  so  many  years' 
pains  and  struggles,  so  much  blood  and  opposition — gross 
ignorance  of  religion,  superstition  and  idolatry  are   re- 
moved ;  and  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  his  word, 
and  I  he  free  profession  of  the  Gospel  in  its   purity,  is 
brought  unto  us.    And  herein  we  may  observe,  how  pro- 
videntially things  fell  out  by  little  and  little,  by  unse«n 
causes,  and  sometimes  by  unmeet  men,  to  bring  to  pass 
o«r  Reformaimon." 

•  See  Skclton's  Works,    ed.  1824.   Vol.  L  page  63. 
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